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I remember the black wharves and the slips, 

And the sea-tides tossing free ; 
And the Spanish sailors with bearded lips. 
And the beauty and mystery of the ships. 
And the magic of the sea. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The Spanish Main has been a common phrase 
of English speech for many a long year, and many 
and stirring are the memories connected with it. 
In its earliest form of the Main (for the distinctive 
epithet was not added till a later day) it was used 
by our sailors to signify that part of the Atlantic 
seaboard of America on which the Spaniards first 
effected a settlement. The original Spanish Tierra 
Firme, the Firm Land of our old maps, may be said, 
roughly speaking, to have corresponded to the 
territories now occupied by the Republics of 
Venezuela and Colombia, and its coast-line to 
have extended from La Guayra to the Isthmus of 
Panama. This was what our old sailors meant by 
the Main ; the epithet Spanish was added later to 
distinguish it from the English, French, and 
Dutch settlements in Guiana. But as the years 
went on the geographical significance widened ; it 
gradually extended northwards to Vera Cruz in 
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the Gulf of Mexico and southwards to the delta 
of the Orinoco, till finally, in English minds at 
any rate, it seems to have included the islands 
as well as the mainland. From the day, then, 
when Columbus first pushed his prows within 
their charmed circle the lands washed by the 
Caribbean Sea have inspired as romantic dreams 
and witnessed as stirring scenes as can be found 
recorded in the annals of any country in the world. 
It is to illustrate some of these scenes that this 
volume has been written ; and I have added, as a 
fitting prelude to them, the tale of the great man 
whose glorious dream was destined to bear such 
strange and splendid fruit. I have added also a 
list of the books from which these pages have been 
taken, for the benefit of those readers who may 
wish to learn more than it has been possible to tell 
them here of a story far surpassing in the abund- 
ance and variety of its interest all the imaginations 
of the novelist. 

In truth those three little words, the Spanish 
Maifiy are among the most eloquent in our 
language, and dull indeed must be the imagination 
in which they can kindle no spark of enthusiasm. 
As in the vision which the last of the bards beheld 
from Snowdon rises a shadowy procession of great 
figures who have written their names deep upon 
the page of history, and too often, it must be 
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owned, in characters of blood. The noblest of 
them all leads the way, the Admiral of the Ocean, 
Columbus with his lofty brow and brooding eyes. 
Thick and fast they throng : Vasco Nunez de 
Balboa, the discoverer of the Great South Sea, the 
man, as his countrymen said of him, who knew not 
when he was beaten ; Ojeda and Nicuesa, rivals in 
accomplishments, in courage, in enterprise, and in 
misfortune ; the bold Biscayan pilot, Juan de la 
Cosa, whom his comrades looked upon as an 
oracle of the sea, and Amerigo de Vespucci, whose 
name an accident of fortune has made immortal 
beyond his deserts ; the Marquis of the Valley, 
Hernando Cortes, conqueror of Mexico, and 
Francisco Pizarro, conqueror of Peru ; Gonqalez 
Davila, who discovered Nicaragua, and Contrera, 
who conceived the magnificent design of making 
himself master of all the Main and monarch of 
the Great South Sea, but who came no nearer to 
its accomplishment than taking Panama and losing 
his own head in return ; Orellana, who sailed 
down the Amazon from the Andes to the Atlantic, 
and won for himself undying fame by treacher- 
ously deserting his captain ; and the Apostle of 
the Indies, the good and gentle Las Casas, in 
valour and endurance equal to any soldier of them 
all. 

The years pass and the scene widens. The 
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English flag floats on the waters, and English 
heretics profane the shores which God, so said the 
Pope, had given to the Spaniard. The English- 
man, who cared something, after his fashion, for 
God, but not a jot for the Pope, entirely declined to 
acquiesce in this interpretation of the divine decree. 
For many generations past the right of mutual 
trade between England and the House of Burgundy 
had existed by treaties which had never been an- 
nulled ; and as the Duchy of Burgundy, with the 
Netherlands, had been, since Charles the Fifth's 
accession, an appanage of the Spanish Crown, those 
treaties, our merchants argued, made them free also 
to trade with the Spanish colonies in America. 
They asked no more, they said, than their lawful 
rights, and they would give them up at the word 
of no Pope or King on earth. Led by John 
Hawkins and Francis Drake the " Lutheran 
dogs " swarmed into the golden seas, and knocked 
stoutly at the door of the world's treasure- 
house. History has done them sometimes more 
and sometimes less than justice. Their courage, 
endurance, sagacity, and seamanship it is indeed 
impossible to rate too highly. Cruel, with rare 
exceptions, they were not ; the Indians hailed 
them as deliverers wherever they came, and even 
the Spaniards acknowledged them for gallant 
and generous enemies. But they were not quite, 
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perhaps, the God-fearing and unselfish patriots that 
figure in Kingsley's and Froude's pages ; while 
assuredly they were something much more and 
better than the greedy, unscrupulous pirates of a 
later imagination. To class such men as Drake 
and Hawkins and Fenner, Cumberland, Grenville, 
and Raleigh, with the Buccaneers of the next 
century, argues either a woeful ignorance or a 
wilful misunderstanding of history. 

And even the Buccaneers themselves, the true 
Brethren of the Coast, not the common cut-throats 
of a later time, played their part in the great 
drama ; a bloody and a brutal part it too often 
was, but one of which the true importance has not 
perhaps been fully recognised. Here, as will 
sometimes happen, the romance of history has 
overlaid its significance ; yet those privateers who, 
under secret commission, harried the Spaniard out 
of his gold and his wits during the latter half of 
the seventeenth century, added in their way an 
important chapter to our colonial history. There 
was little in common between the two men save 
courage and sagacity ; nevertheless the same work 
which Drake began in 1572, when he picked the 
lock of the New World at Nombre de Dios, was 
still in progress when a hundred years later 
Morgan led his men across the Isthmus of Darien 
to sack the city of Panama. The motives which 
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inspired the two men may not have been the 
same. We may take it that love of country had 
no great share in Morgan's actions, and that all 
religions were much the same to him ; he was, to 
use his own phrase, a man of the pike rather than 
of the book. But to probe men's motives after 
the lapse of three centuries must always be 
hazardous work. What they did the historian 
can sometimes tell ; why they did it he can never 
do more than guess. It is at least certain that in 
the seventeenth century Morgan and his men 
helped to break the power of Spain in the New 
World, as Drake and his men had helped to break 
it in the sixteenth century ; and it is equally 
certain that in both centuries it was vital to the 
interests of England that the Spanish power in 
those seas should be broken. 

Judged by the strict law of nations, as inter- 
preted now, it must be confessed that the acts of 
both men are indefensible. The two nations were 
ostensibly at peace when Drake sacked Cartagena 
in 1586 ; they were at peace when Morgan sacked 
Panama in 1671. But in those hot-blooded times 
the law of nations was practically no more than 
the simple plan that 

They should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can. 

The old forecastle theory that there could be no 
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peace beyond the line was in deed, if not in word, 
as stoutly maintained in the sixteenth as in the 
seventeenth century ; and it is impossible to deny 
that it has been well for England, and well for 
the world, that it was so. Nursed in traditions of 
order, and with nothing to gain by disregarding 
them, we may wonder at it all now, and wish, if 
we will, that it could have been otherwise. And 
certainly the old way was rough and ready, illegal, 
barbarous, what you please ; but it was wondrously 
ready. Men fought first and arbitrated after- 
wards ; and the man who had proved himself 
strongest pronounced the award. That is what it 
really came to. While the men of affairs were 
writing and wrangling in the cabinets and councils 
of the Old World, the men of action were doing 
their work for them in the seas and on the shores 
of the New World. 

It was a time of heroic achievement, of splendid 
gallantry, of reckless daring, of knightly chivalry ; 
but along with these high qualities went others 
which shocked even the rough morality of those 
times. It would be unfair to judge that age by 
the standard of humanity prevailing in ours ; but, 
on the other hand, there are offences against 
the first principles of humanity itself, and the 
man who committed such offences four hundred 
years ago was as guilty as the man who should 

b 
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commit them today. That such ofFences were 
committed by some of the earlier Spanish con- 
querors cannot be disputed, though it seems no 
less certdn that Las Casas and the English writers 
who followed his lead have greatly exaggerated 
their number and enormity ; they were rare, there 
is every reason to believe, among the early English 
adventurers, but in the next century there was no 
Drake to keep order and no Raleigh to preach 
gentleness. For such ofFences Spaniard and 
Englishman, Frenchman and Hollander are all 
equally culpable. But for the rest, it would have 
fared ill, not with England only, nor with all that 
we mean by the progress of the world, but with 
the general cause of humanity, had there never 
been a moment in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries when right gave way to might. 
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THE DISCOVERY OF THE NEW 

WORLD 

I 

THE ADMIRAL OF THE OCEAN 

On a rocky promontory overhanging the estuary 
where the Odiel and the Tinto meet to pour their 
waters into the Atlantic Ocean, about a mile and 
a half from the little fishing- village of Palos in 
the south-western corner of Spain, stands what 
was once the Franciscan monastery of Santa Maria 
de la Rabida. A stone cross still fronts the en- 
trance, and at the foot of this cross, on an evening 
in the autumn of 1491, sat two tired travellers, a 
man still, as years go, in the prime of life, and a 
boy of thirteen. Presently the man rose, and, 
leading the boy by the hand, walked wearily to 
the convent-gate. The monk, who opened it to 
his summons, greeted him as an old friend, and 
aftw a few words the three passed into the build- 
ing. The man was Christopher Colimibus, the 
E B 
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discoverer of the New World, and the boy was 
his eldest son Diego. 

Columbus was at that time, as we know from 
his own words, about forty-five years old. His 
son Ferdinand, who afterwards wrote his life, has 
described him for us as a handsome man, above the 
middle height, of good figure and presence, with 
an aquiline nose, clear gray eyes, and a fresh 
complexion. Though still erect and vigorous 
in body, his hair, which had been fair in youth, 
was now white, and on his face deep thought 
and high resolves and hopes too long deferred 
had set their mark. Born in Genoa, in the year 
1447, ^^^ eldest son of a thriving citizen who 
followed the business of a weaver, Columbus was 
but a boy of fourteen when he made his first 
voyage. He had been originally apprenticed to 
his father's trade, and had received a good educa- 
tion in one of the schools established by the guild 
of weavers for their children ; but the magic of 
the sea had taken hold of him, and Genoa, still a 
great maritime power, though somewhat fallen 
from its ancient glory, was, with its crowded 
quays, its harbour bristling with foreign masts, 
its own war-galleys and merchant-ships, the place 
of all others to foster that passion in a high- 
spirited lad. Little is known of these early 
voyages, but during the next ten years Columbus 
must have visited most of the Mediterranean ports, 
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and may possibly have seen some fighting with the 
corsairs that swarmed in those waters. In the 
intervals at home he assisted his father in his 
business, and continued his studies in the science 
of navigation and in history and geography ; he 
was a fair Latin scholar, wrote a good hand (for 
those days), and was already known for, his skill in 
drawing maps and charts, for which Genoa was at 
that time especially famous. In 1474 Columbus 
left his native city for Lisbon. 

Prince Henry of Portugal, — Henry the Navi- 
gator as he is best known in history — had been 
fourteen years in his grave when Columbus reached 
Lisbon, but his influence was still fresh and stir- 
ring. The son of King John the First of Portugal 
and Philippa, daughter of the Duke of Lancaster 
(Shakespeare's old John of Gaunt), it is pleasant 
for us to think that English blood ran in the 
veins of that wise and good man. When only 
nineteen years old the Prince had borne himself 
so gallantly at the capture of Ceuta as to make it 
possible that he might have rivalled the fame of 
his cousin, our own Henry the Fifth, had not his 
thoughts been turned to more peaceful conquests. 
Ceuta (which fronts Gibraltar from the African 
side of the Straits) was at that time one of the 
richest cities in Morocco, and one of the principal 
marts for the importation into Europe not only of 
the gold-dust and ivory, the spices and the slaves 

B 2 
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which the caravans brought from the interior of 
Africa, but of the products of the East as well. 
From the travellers and merchants who thronged 
the busy port, Prince Henry learned all he could 
of the strange countries to the south ; of the 
deserts of the Sahara, the palm-fringed banks of 
the Gambia, the mysterious inland city of Tim- 
buctoo, and, above all, of the golden coast of 
Guinea. If that coast could be reached by sea, 
some part of this rich trade, he thought, might 
be transferred to Lisbon, to the profit of the 
Christian, that is to say, instead of, as hitherto, the 
heathen. And the quest should be made under 
the banner of the Cross, for with men such as 
Prince Henry and Columbus gold was not the 
only spur that pricked them on to their high 
enterprises ; souls there were to be saved as well 
as wealth to be won, and though with many of 
them such was no doubt the case, it is a grave 
injustice to suppose that all these old explorers 
were influenced by greed alone. 

And there was yet another and a vaster design 
in Prince Henry's mind. Under the liberal rule 
of the descendants of the great Tartar conqueror, 
Jenghis Khan, the trade between the Eastern and 
Western worlds had greatly increased ; the interior 
of Asia had been thrown open to Europe, and in 
the mysterious kingdom of Cathay (as men called 
China then, from an old Tartar word which still 
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survives in the Russian form Khitai,) foreign 
travellers were made more welcome than they 
have ever been since. About the middle of the 
thirteenth century two Franciscan monks visited 
the territories of the Great Khan, and though 
they did not penetrate so far as China, they met 
and talked with many Chinese folk, from whom 
they brought back not only the most astonishing 
tales of the wonders and the wealth of that 
enchanted land, but also, which was much more 
important, more definite information concerning 
the geography of the Far East than had ever 
reached Europe before. It was now for the 
first time made clear that the continent of Asia 
was bordered on the east by an ocean, even as 
Europe was on the west, instead of spreading 
away for an unknown distance into an impassable 
region of swamps, as had been popularly supposed 
for the last thousand years. These friars were 
followed some twenty years later by the Venetian 
Marco Polo, the greatest traveller of any age as 
he has been called by Alexander von Humboldt, 
who can himself show no mean claim to that 
title. Marco, who was but a lad of seventeen 
when he left Venice in 1271, lived for fifteen 
years in the service of Kublai Khan, the most 
powerful and enlightened of the descendants of 
Jenghis. During those years he visited almost 
every part of the Khan's vast empire, making his 
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way into regions in the wild heart of Asia rarely 
visited by Europeans even in these days. The 
wonders of which the good monks had only heard 
Marco saw with his own eyes ; and he could talk 
too of others more marvellous still, and indeed 
beyond all belief, as men thoi:^ht then, but which 
later knowledge has proved to have been at least 
something more than mere travellers' tales. In 
reading this Book of Sir Marco Polo the Venetian 
concerning the Kingdoms and Marvels of the East 
(to give it its English title), it must be remem- 
bered that many of the tales which stretched 
the credulity even of a credulous age beyond 
the breakii^-point were foisted on him by the 
ignorance, aided no doubt by the imagination, 
of his early translators and editors. Its history 
is curious enough to merit a few words. The 
work of a Venetian, it was dictated, so the 
fortune of war ordained, in a Genoese prison, 
and circulated in a French manuscript about 
the year 1300. Italian and Latin translations 
soon followed. The earliest printed edition 
was a German one, published at Nuremberg 
in 1477 ; a Latin version was printed in 1490, 
an Italian in 1496, and a Portuguese in 1502. 
Many editions in many languages have been 
published since, but no English one seems to 
have been issued before 1818 ; the best in that 
language was made by the late Sir Henry Yule, 
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and published with an elaborate critical and 
historical commentary in 1871. It has been 
called the most important book of the Middle 
Ages, and it is cert^n that no traveller since the 
days of Herodotus had added so much to man's 
knowledge of the earth's surface. To place him 
by the side of Columbus, as some of his biographers 
have wished to do, is foolish : in his character and 
intellect, his lofty genius and unshaken soul, even 
more than in the magnitude of his exploits, the 
Genoese stands far above the Venetian ; yet the 
latter's title to fame is none the less real and 
indisputable. " He was the first traveller," writes 
Sir Henry Yule, " to trace a route across the whole 
longitude of Asia, naming and describing kingdom 
after kingdom which he had seen with his own 
eyes ; the deserts of Persia, the flowering plateaux 
and wild gorges of Badakshan, the jade-bearing 
rivers of Khotan, the Mongolian steppes, cradle 
of the power that had so lately threatened to 
swallow up Christendom, the new and brilliant 
court that had been established at Cambaluc [the 
modern Peking] ; the first traveller to reveal 
China in all its wealth and vastness, its mighty 
rivers, its huge cities, its rich manufactures, its 
swarming population, the inconceivably vast fleets 
that quickened its seas and its inland waters ; to 
tell us of the nations on its borders, with all their 
eccentricities of manners and worship, of Thibet 
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with its sordid devotees, of Burmah with its 
golden pagodas and their tinkling crowns, of Laos, 
of Siam, of Cochin China, of Japan, the Eastern 
Thule, with its rosy pearls and golden-roofed 
palaces ; the first to speak of that museum of 
beauty and wonder, still so imperfectly ransacked, 
the Indian Archipelago, source of those aromatics 
then so highly prized and whose origin was so 
dark ; of Java, the pearl of islands ; of Sumatra, 
with its many kings, its strange costly products, 
and its cannibal races ; of the naked savages of 
Nicobar and Andaman ; of Ceylon, the isle of 
gems, with its sacred mountain and its tomb of 
Adam ; of India the Great, not as a dream-land 
of Alexandrian fables, but as a country seen and 
partially explored, with its virtuous Brahmans, its 
obscene ascetics, its diamonds and the strange tales 
of their acquisition, its sea-beds of pearl, and its 
powerful sun ; the first in medieval times to give 
any distinct account of the secluded Christian 
empire of Abyssinia, and the semi-Christian island 
of Socotra ; to speak, though indeed dimly, of 
Zanzibar, with its negroes and its ivory, and of the 
vast and distant Madagascar, bordering on the 
dark ocean of the South, with its Rue [the Roc of 
Sindbad the Sailor] and other monstrosities ; and, in 
a remotely opposite region, of Siberia and the 
Arctic Ocean, of dog-sledges, white bears, and 
reindeer-riding Tunguses." 
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Scarcely, however, had the existence of this 
amazing treasure-house been revealed to Europe, 
and the new impulse given to trade by the 
liberality of its owners been realised, when the 
scene was abruptly changed. In 1368 the Chinese 
rose against their Tartar rulers, drove them from 
the kingdom, and took the reins of government 
into their own hands. They resumed also their 
traditionary policy of closing their country to 
foreigners ; and thenceforward, for a matter of nearly 
two himdred years, the European who set foot in 
the Flowery Kingdom did so at the peril of his 
life. About the same time the Turks burst into 
Europe, established themselves at Adrianople in 
the Balkan Peninsula, and by extending their power 
through Syria to the borders of Egypt, still more 
seriously menaced those overland routes which were 
then the only means of communication between 
East and West. Their capture of Constantinople 
in 1453, and the consequent entry of their fleets 
into the Mediterranean, struck a blow at the com- 
mercial prosperity of Venice and Genoa (the great 
rivals for the Eastern trade in Europe) from which 
they never recovered. 

Men's minds were thus naturally turned to the 
possibility of another route to these new golden 
lands than that hitherto followed. They recalled 
the story told by Herodotus of the Phoenicians who, 
some six hundred years before the Christian era, 
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had sailed round Africa from the Red Sea to the 
Mediterranean, a story discredited by many of the 
ancient geographers, but not by all. They remem- 
bered also that about a hundred years later Hanno 
the Carthaginian had sailed out between the Pillars 
of Hercules (our Straits of Gibraltar) and south- 
ward down the African coast as far as where 
Sierra Leone now stands ; and that one Eudoxus, a 
Greek, had, according to Pliny, followed in the 
same track some four centuries after the Cartha- 
ginian. It seemed, therefore, clear that if Cathay 
and Cipango (Marco's rendering of Zhi-pan, the 
Chinese form of Japan) and the spice-islands of the 
Indian Ocean were to be reached by sea at all, it 
could only be by sailing round the coast of Africa; 
the great question was, whether it were possible to 
do so. Eratosthenes the Greek, who lived in the 
third century before our era, and may be called the 
father of scientific geography, had always believed 
the African continent to be circumnavigable. On the 
other hand, the Egyptian Ptolemy, who flourished 
between four and five hundred years later, had 
persistently scouted the idea, holding to the theory 
that somewhere in the remote south-east the con- 
tinents of Africa and Asia joined, and that the 
Indian Ocean was in fact a land-locked sea. The 
authority of Ptolemy was great in the Middle 
Ages, but the Latin treatise of Pomponius Mela, 
who wrote about a hundred years before Ptolemy, 
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was also read, and happened at this time to have 
risen into fresh favour ; and Mela followed Eratos- 
thenes in believing the Indian and Atlantic Oceans 
to be continuous, and that Africa as a natural con- 
sequence was circumnavigable. For close upon 
two thousand years, then, men's minds had been 
divided on this great question, and the time had 
come for its definite answer. It was to find this 
answer that Prince Henry now addressed himself. 

After his gallantry at Ceuta his father had made 
him governor of Algarve, the southernmost pro- 
vince of Portugal. Here, on the rocky promon- 
tory of Sagres, stretching out into the Atlantic, 
and believed by the ancients to be the westernmost 
limits of the habitable earth, the young Prince 
built an observatory, and gathered about his little 
court men skilled in the science of navigation and 
in the making of maps and nautical instruments. 
And hence, year after year, he sent out his sailors 
with orders to press ever southwards farther and 
farther down that unknown coast, to win a new 
commercial empire for Portugal, a new spiritual 
empire, it might be, for the Christian faith, but 
never to lose sight of the great final goal of their 
ventures, the passage into the Indian Ocean which 
was to lead them to Cathay and Cipango. Their 
prepress was necessarily slow, for men held strange 
theories then of the sea and what awaited those 
who sdled upon it. The mariner's compass, which 
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in one form or another had been known in Europe 
since the middle of the thirteenth century, was now 
in general use, and various other rude instruments 
for finding a ship's position at sea were being 
gradually perfected. Nevertheless the simple 
sailors of those days still shrank from losing sight 
of land, and their superstitious fears had invested 
the Atlantic Ocean, the Sea of Darkness as it was 
popularly called, with a multitude of mysterious 
horrors. Its vast expanse of waters, stretching no 
man knew where, bore upon its surface enchanted 
islands, which came and went like the creations of 
a dream ; in its unfathomable depths swam mighty 
fishes ravenous and terrible as beasts of prey, 
and perpetual tempests lashed it into waves as 
high as mountains. They had noticed, more- 
over, that when a ship disappeared from view it 
seemed to sink gradually as thoi^h it were going 
down hill, and they feared that if they ventured 
too far down that hill they might find themselves 
unable to return. And then there was the Equator, 
which no man might cross and live, a burning zone, 
where the sun beat down like flame upon a sea 
of boiling water. Yet, for all this, when Prince 
Henry died in 1463, his ships had penetrated as 
far south as Sierra Leone, where the Carthaginian 
Hanno had seen the gorilla two thousand years 
earlier ; the Cape Verde Islands had also been dis- 
covered, and the Canaries, the Azores, Madeira, 
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and Porto Santo (of which rumours had been 
floating about the world from very early times) 
rediscovered and colonised. Three years before 
Columbus settled in Lisbon the Line had been 
crossed in safety, and men had learned to laugh at 
the tales of the flaming zone and the boiling sea. 

It was not, however, by slowly creeping down 
the African coast that Columbus proposed to 
reach the Indies, as all the East was then vaguely 
called. When he first conceived the project of 
sailing west across the Sea of Darkness it is im- 
possible to say. It had seemed possible enough 
to the old Greeks and Romans. Aristotle, who 
knew so many things that the moderns conceive 
themselves to have discovered, having satisfied 
himself that the earth must be round, could see 
nothing improbable in the idea of reaching India 
from the Pillars of Hercules. Eratosthenes thought 
the only obstacle would be the enormous extent of 
the Atlantic Ocean. Seneca, on the other hand, did 
not believe the distance to be so very great, hold- 
ing that with a favouring wind the voyage might 
be made in a few days. Strabo, who flourished at 
the beginning of our era and whom Humboldt 
holds to be the greatest of all the ancient geo- 
graphers, has a most remarkable passage in which 
he almost seems to foretell the discovery of 
America ; the length of the inhabited world (as 
it was known in his day) being not more than 
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about a third part of the total circumference of 
the globe in the temperate zone, it was not un- 
likely, he held, that there might be \inthin the 
unexplored space two, or even more, inhabited 
worlds of which no man had any knowledge. It is 
believed that from this passage Seneca must have 
taken the hint for the famous lines in his Medea 
which Ferdinand Columbus quotes in his father's 
biography and so many writers have quoted since, 
the lines in which he foresees a day in the far dis- 
tant years when the ocean shall reveal a new world, 
and Thule be no longer the uttermost end of the 
earth. In 1267 Roger Bacon collected all the 
passages from these old sages to prove that the 
voyage from Spain to the eastern shores of Asia 
must be possible ; and these passages, with Bacon's 
comments on them, were copied into a curious 
book called Imago Mundi (the Image of the 
World), published by the Bishop of Cambrai, best 
known in the Latinised form of his name as 
Petrus AUiacus. This was a favourite book with 
Columbus ; and a copy of it, with marginal 
notes in his own hand, may still be seen in the 
cathedral at Seville, to which, with many other 
precious volumes, it was bequeathed by his son 
Ferdinand. 

It was in 1474, as we have seen, that Columbus 
went to Lisbon, but it was not till eight or nine 
years later that he submitted his great scheme for 
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public approval. During those years he made two 
voyages, one to Iceland, and one to the Cape 
Verde Islands and the coast of Guinea. He also 
took to himself a wife, Philippa Moniz, a lady of 
good family, whose aunt, Isabel Perestrello, was 
the widow of one of Prince Henry's favourite 
captains. Perestrello had been made governor of 
Porto Santo, and the island was still held by his 
son Bartholomew at the date of Columbus's mar- 
riage. It is said that Columbus lived there for a 
time with his wife, and got access, through the 
widow, to the papers and charts left by Perestrello. 
There is nothing improbable in the story, which 
is told by Ferdinand Columbus, in his Life of the 
Admiral; but as his book was written five and 
twenty years after his father's death, and is not 
always, as he frankly owns, very accurate as to 
what happened before his own birth, it is a point 
(one among many, and none of much importance,) 
on which the Admiral's biographers can only agree 
to differ. It is at all events certain that Lisbon 
was his headquarters between the years 1474 and 
1484. His skill in map-making and his good 
handwriting (a most useful accomplishment then, 
when the art of printing was in its infancy,) no 
doubt helped to support his little household, which 
was soon increased by the birth of his son Diego 
in 1478, and two years later by the arrival at 
Lisbon of his brother Bartholomew. And all this 
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time, whether on sea or land, Columbus never 
ceased calculating the possibilities of the westward 
voyage, and let slip no chance of acquiring any 
information which might tend to its accomplish- 
ment. There was, for instance, an Italian, Tos- 
canelli, who was the most celebrated astronomer of 
that age, and famous also for his skill in making 
maps and charts. To him Columbus wrote in the 
very year of his arrival at Lisbon, explaining his 
project, and asking for the great man's opinion of 
it. Toscanelli had not long before received a 
similar letter, written by order of the King of 
Portugal (Alfonso, Prince Henry's nephew), and 
in his reply to Columbus he sent him a copy of 
his answer to the King's message and of the chart 
he had enclosed with it. The Italian's opinion 
was strong in favour of the westward route, for 
various reasons duly set forth in his letter ; and 
again, in a second letter, written in reply to another 
from Columbus, he praised his " grand and noble 
project of sailing from the east to the west," which 
must, he assured his correspondent, " be fraught 
with honour, and inestimable gain, and most lofty 
fame among all Christian people." 

Alphonso died in 148 1, and was succeeded by 
his son John the Second, and it was to him that 
Columbus, on his return from the Guinea coast, 
now submitted his design, with a careful summary 
of all the arguments in its favour. King John 
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was as eager in the work of discovery as his father 
and uncle had been before him, and he at once 
referred the question to a committee of learned 
men. They unanimously reported against it ; but 
one of them advised the King to put Columbus 
off with fair words for a time, while a ship was 
secretly despatched to test the correctness of his 
arguments. A storm very soon convinced the 
valiant captain in command that the voyage was 
impossible, and he returned to add his voice to 
the rejection of such a manifest absurdity. This 
treachery came to Columbus's ears, and, justly 
indignant at it, he resolved to have no more 
dealings with a king who could stoop to conduct 
so unworthy of Prince Henry's nephew. His 
wife was dead, and leaving his affairs at Lisbon in 
the hands of his brother Bartholomew, he set out 
with his little son Diego for Spain, designing to 
offer to that country the glory and the gain which 
had been rejected by the faithless Portuguese. 

Columbus reached Seville early in 1485, but 
seven weary years were yet to pass before his hopes 
were crowned. It was first necessary for him to 
find some means of livelihood till he could get his 
design launched in the proper quarter. This he is 
said to have done as a bookseller, a trade which 
brought him to the notice of various learned and 
influential men, and among others of the Duke of 
Medina Celi, one of the great Spanish grandees 
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and a very courteous and accomplished gentleman. 
Through the Duke Columbus was introduced, at 
her own request, to Queen Isabella of Castile, who 
then shared with her cousin, Ferdinand of Aragon, 
the throne of Spain. Isabella was one of the best 
and wisest women who ever wore a crown ; she 
liked Columbus from the first, for his courtly 
manners, his fine bearing, and his manifest sin- 
cerity, and, what was better still, she believed in 
him. His design touched at once her imagination 
and her patriotism, and she determined that it 
should at least be fairly considered. But there 
were just then many other things to occupy her 
thoughts. The long war with the Moors was now 
drawing to a close, and Spain was mustering her 
forces for the final struggle. For the moment 
Isabella could do no more than King John had 
done ; once again Columbus's plan was referred to 
a select committee, presided over by the Queen's 
confessor, Hernando de Talavera, Prior of Prado, 
and once again it was decisively rejected. To 
Talavera, an honest and amiable man, but narrow- 
minded and bigoted, the Genoese sailor seemed no 
better than a madman ; and apparently he made 
no secret of his opinions, for as Columbus, eating 
his great heart out in disappointment, paced the 
streets of Cordova, where the Court then was, the 
little boys, we are told, ran after him and mocked 
him. Still he made many good friends who 
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sympathised with him and believed in him, and 
Isabella did not forget him ; she sent him presents 
of money, which must certainly have been useful, 
and assured him that, so soon as the public service 
left her free, she would listen to him again, which 
was at least consoling. He found other consola- 
tion, too, in the love of Beatrice de Arana, a 
beautiful girl of good family, who in 1488 became 
the mother of his son Ferdinand. 

But the months passed, and Columbus was no 
nearer the realisation of his plans than sympathy 
and friendship could bring him. He had lost 
no jot of confidence in himself, but even his 
stout heart was growing sick within him at this 
long delay. There were other countries, how- 
ever, than Spain and other sovereigns than Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella ; he would not definitely break 
with the latter, but to make some overtures 
at least in other quarters could do no harm. 
Columbus returned, therefore, to Portugal to 
confer with his brother Bartholomew, who was 
still at Lisbon, and arranged for him to try his 
chances first at the court of the English King, 
Henry the Seventh, and, if no good came of that, 
to cross over into France, where Anne of Beaujeu 
was acting as regent for her young brother, Charles 
the Eighth. Bartholomew (a fine fellow, with 
something of the Admiral's quality about him,) 
faithfully fulfilled his commission, though not till 

c 2 
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after many misadventures; but nothing came of 
either application, and he was still in France when 
summoned by his brother in 1493 to share a triumph 
which he had done all that lay in his power to 
ensure. It is a curious coincidence that while still 
in Lisbon Columbus should have seen the return 
of Bartholomew Diaz, in the winter of 1488, from 
his famous voyage round the Cape of Good Hope 
(the Cape of Storms, as he christened it,) into the 
Indian Ocean. Prince Henry's great problem was 
thus solved at last, and the eastward voyage to 
Cathay proved possible. One can imagine with 
what feelings Columbus must have witnessed the 
ovations which greeted the triumphant sailor for 
a discovery which might well put yet another ob- 
stacle in the way of his own designs. Columbus 
was too great-hearted, as well as too confident in 
the rightness of his own theory, to feel any jealousy 
of Diaz ; but he must have been something more, 
or less, than human if the sight of the success won 
by another at the first venture had added no fresh 
touch of bitterness to the thought that to him 
alone the chances even of venturing were still 
denied. 

In the spring of 1489 Columbus was once more 
in Spain, and once more the old story was renewed. 
A fresh campaign against the Moors had been begun 
with the new year, and he is believed to have 
taken part in it. In the following year the Queen 
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was busy with preparations for the marriage of 
her daughter to the son of King John of Portugal ; 
and in 149 1 the final act of the long Moorish drama 
was opened with the siege of Granada. Isabella still 
gave assurances of her favour to Columbus : his 
old friends rallied round him again, and fresh ones 
came to help and encourage him ; but, though 
he followed the Court from dty to city and from 
camp to camp, the Queen was still too busy to 
grant him another interview. At length his 
patience was exhausted. He resolved to shake 
the dust of Spain from oflF his shoes and to join his 
brother in France. At the close of 149 1 he left 
Seville, taking his son Diego with him, and 
turned his back on the Spanish Court, as he sup- 
posed, for ever. It is at this point of his career 
that we find him at the door of the convent of La 
Rabida. 

Columbus had been there before, and with the 
same little companion. Six years earlier, on his 
journey from Portugal, he had halted at the convent 
to beg a crust of bread and a glass of water for 
his boy. The kindly monks did more for him 
than this. Struck with his bearing and conver- 
sation they asked him to rest for a few days with 
them, and finally offered to take charge of Diego, 
then a child of seven, till a home had been found 
for him in Spain. There was a young member 
of the brotherhood, Antonio de Marchena, who 
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particularly attracted Columbus, and to whom he 
spoke freely of his project. Marchena believed in 
it implicitly ; in after years, when the great dis- 
coverer's fame was assured, he would often speak 
gratefully of the young monk as the only man 
who alone had never ridiculed his idea. It appears 
to have been from Marchena also that Columbus, 
a religious man always, first derived the conviction 
of the great spiritual importance of his enterprise ; 
and from this time forward it took such firm hold 
of his mind that he came to regard himself as the 
chosen instrument of Heaven, and even to meditate 
a new crusade against the pagan usurpers of 
the Holy Land with his share of the gold of 
Cathay. 

When Columbus left the convent in 1485 hope 
was high in his heart ; when he returned in 1491 
hope was well nigh dead within him. Yet this 
second visit was the critical moment of his life. 
The monks welcomed him as an old friend ; 
Marchena would not hear of failure, and there was 
one there who had all the will of Marchena to 
help and the power which the younger man lacked. 
Juan Perez, the old guardian of the convent, had 
been confessor to the Qurfen and was still held 
by her in great respect and friendship. He had 
heard something from Marchena of this westward 
voyage, and was anxious to hear more from Colum- 
bus himself. What he heard decided him to send 
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at once for a learned doctor of Palos, one Garci 
Hernandez. The two men discussed the matter 
with Columbus in all its bearings, and came to the 
conclusion that it was no vain dream of a distem- 
pered brain, but a serious project based on ordered 
calculations and to be seriously encouraged. Perez 
wrote at once to the Queen urging her in the 
strongest terms not to let slip this great chance of 
increasing at once the glory of God and of the 
Spanish power, and adding that, though Columbus 
was on the point of leaving the country, he should 
make bold to detain him till her answer was known. 
The answer soon came in the shape of a summons 
to Perez to repair at once to the camp before 
Granada, where the siege of the last Moorish 
stronghold was being vigorously prosecuted. 
Isabella had never forgotten Columbus, nor lost 
her interest in his project, and this fresh appeal 
decided the matter. He was ordered to repair at 
once to the camp, and a sum of money, for his 
outfit and the expenses of the journey, accompanied 
the message. There was a letter too from Perez 
to Columbus. " The wise and virtuous Isabella," 
he wrote, ** touched by the Grace of Heaven, gave 
a favourable hearing to the words of this poor 
monk. All has turned out well. Far from de- 
spising your project, she has adopted it from this 
time, and she has summoned you to Court to 
propose the means which seem best to you for 
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the execution of the designs of Providence. My 
heart swims in a sea of comfort, and my spirit leaps 
with joy in the Lord. Start at once, for the 
Queen waits for you, and I much more than she." 
The spirit of Columbus, we may be sure, leaped 
even more joyously than that of the good prior. 
He covered the road to Granada as fast as a stout 
mule could carry him. The Queen gave him 
several interviews, assured him of her determin- 
ation to undertake the enterprise so soon as the 
siege was finished, but that was now of course of 
the first importance. Columbus readily acquiesced 
in this necessary delay : he himself joined the 
besiegers, and on several occasions gave proof of 
the high courage which was as much a part of 
the man as his genius and resolution ; and at 
length, on the second day of the memorable year 
1492, he saw the banners of Castile and Aragon 
float over the towers of the Alhambra, and the last 
Moorish king ride, out from its gates to kiss the 
hands of his conquerors. 

Then Isabella summoned her counsellors : her 
confessor, Talavera, and Mendoza, Archbishop of 
Toledo, Quintanilla, treasurer for Castile, and 
Luis de Santangel, treasurer for Aragon. They 
were all as warm now in support of the scheme as 
they had hitherto been in opposition to it ; but 
the terms demanded by Columbus startled them. 
All these weary years of waiting, all this long 
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struggle with poverty, ignorance, and ridicule had 
not abated one jot of his confidence or his pride. 
Columbus was no greedy adventurer ; riches were 
to him but the means to a great and noble end, 
and he was well content that his reward should be 
dependent on his success. But he was firmly per- 
suaded (and rightly persuaded, though how rightly 
he did not then dream and never wholly realised,) 
of the importance of his enterprise not to Spain 
only but to all the Christian world, and he 
was determined that its importance should be 
made manifest to all men by the honour paid 
to its author. He demanded that the title of 
Admiral of the Ocean in all the waters he might 
discover should be settled on him and his heirs for 
ever, that he should be appointed viceroy for life 
of all the lands he might acquire for Spain, and 
that one eighth part of all the wealth derived from 
these acquisitions should be settled on him. The 
terms were certainly high, and the majority of the 
council would not recommend their adoption. 
Isabella wavered, while the more cautious and 
calculating Ferdinand, who had never shared his 
wife's enthusiasm for the scheme, secretly rejoiced ; 
but Columbus stood firm, and once more matters 
came to a deadlock. Again Columbus turned his 
back on the Court ; mounting his mule, he took the 
road again to La Rabida, resolved to join his brother 
in France without further delay. But Fortune had 
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now grown tired of persecuting this great man. 
He had not ridden six miles when a messenger,- 
spurring in hot haste, overtook him with an order 
of recall. The remonstrances of her treasurer, 
Santangel, at seeing this golden opportunity once 
more let slip, aided by the entreaties of her 
favourite lady-in-waiting, removed Isabella's last 
scruples. Columbus was recalled, and again sum- 
moned to her presence. From the Queen's 
own lips he heard that his demands were accepted, 
with some few and unimportant modifications to 
which he gladly assented ; the treasurer promised 
to find the money ; the agreement was signed, and 
orders were at once issued for the equipment of 
the expedition. Once more Columbus took the 
road to La Rabida, but in how different a mood 
may well be imagined. 

It was on May 12th, 1492, that Columbus left 
Granada, During the next two months the pre- 
parations went briskly forward. The little town 
of Palos had, it seems, in some way incurred the 
royal displeasure, and been condemned to furnish 
two caravels, or small ships, for the royal service 
without pay. In obedience to this order the 
PiNTA, of about fifty tons, and the Nina of 
about forty, were made ready ; a third was 
presently added, the Santa Maria (though 
Columbus always called her the Capitana, or, as 
we should say, the flag-ship) of a hundred tons. 
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She carried three masts, the main and fore masts 
being square-rigged, with a lateen sail on the 
mizzen, and she alone of the three was fully 
decked, with the high and cumbrous poop of those 
days and a forecastle. The Pinta and the Nina 
were only half decked ; the former (which proved 
to be the fastest sailer of the little squadron) ap- 
pears to have been rigged like the Santa Maria ; 
the latter was two-masted, and carried lateen sails 
on both. The rough drawing, reproduced on the 
opposite page (attributed, though I know not on 
what authority, to the Admiral's own hand) may 
possibly serve to better my description. They 
were somewhat larger, it should be added, than 
their recorded tonnage would imply according to 
the present reckoning, though by how much seems 
a debatable point ; but in all conscience they 
were small enough for the work before them. 

There had been no difficulty in finding ships, 
but to find the crews for them was anothet matter. 
Nothing had been said in the royal order to Palos 
about furnishing sailors for the two caravels, and 
the fishermen of the little town shook their heads 
at the notion of launching out on this wild-goose 
chase into the terrible Sea of Darkness. There 
was, however, among them a man who, though he 
played a treacherous part later, was at this crisis of 
the greatest service to Columbus. The brothers 
Pinzon, shipowners and pilots, ranked as the 
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richest and most influential members of the com- 
munity. Martin, the eldest, was introduced by 
Perez to Columbus, and after a ftw conferences 
consented to give his countenance to the enter- 
prise ; his two brothers, Vicente and Francisco, 
joined him, and under their influence the necessary 
men and stores were soon found. The crew of 
the Santa Maria numbered fifty-two souls 
in all, including an Englishman, who has been 
identified as one Alard, a native probably of Win- 
Chelsea, and an Irishman, William of Galway. 
Columbus commanded in person ; in token of his 
appointment he flew the royal flag of Castile, and 
on his m^nsail was painted the sign of the Cross ; 
his master was Juan de la Cosa, the owner of the 
ship, a young pilot who was destined to become 
one of the greatest seamen of his age. Martin 
Pinzon commanded the Pint a with a crew of 
eighteen, including his brother Francisco as master ; 
the Nina also carried eighteen men, with the third 
brother, Vicente Pinzon, for her captain, and her 
owner, Juan Nino, for master. Among the crew 
of the Santa Maria were many men who 
had learned their business with La Cosa on 
the rough waters of the Bay of Biscay, but the 
two smaller craft were almost wholly manned with 
fishermen from Palos and its neighbourhood. 
Such were the ships and such the crews with 
which Columbus went steadfastly out on a voyage 
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whose end no man could foresee, — ships but little 
larger, and not much more strongly manned, than 
those which may still be seen creeping from port 
to port along our own coasts. 

And now everything was ready. On Thursday, 
August 2nd, Columbus with his captains and all 
his men received the Sacrament at the hands of 
the venerable Perez in the little church of St. 
George, which still stands on the hill outside Palos, 
and still bears over its altar the image of the saint 
which looked down that day upon the kneeling 
sailors. At an early hour next morning, — ^the 
morning of Friday, August 3rd, 1492 — a vast 
crowd from all the country round was gathered 
on the banks of the Odiel. As the sun rose the 
three ships weighed anchor, and amid the shouts 
of the men on shore and the prayers and tears of 
the women, the Admiral of the Ocean led his little 
squadron out over the bar on the most momentous 
voyage ever undertaken by man. 



II 
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Columbus laid his course first for the Canaries, 
which were sighted on the morning of August 9th. 
There had already been some misadventures. The 
Nina could not keep up with her consorts owing 
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to a defect in her rigging ; and the Pinta's rudder 
had come unshipped, through foul play, it was 
suspected, on the part of her owners, who had 
never concealed their dislike to the voyage. The 
damage was temporarily repaired, but a long time 
was spent among the islands, putting the two 
ships in order ; and it was not till nearly three 
weeks after they had made Grand Canary that the 
voyage was resumed and the adventurers fairly 
launched into the Sea of Darkness. As they passed 
TenerifFe a huge column of flame was seen issuing 
from the Peak, which the crews persisted in taking 
for a bad omen ; and when the shores of Ferro, 
the westernmost of the Canaries, sank below the 
horizon, and nothing was to be seen but the limit- 
less plain of ocean, some of the sailors began to 
cry like frightened children. If ever a leader of 
men needed tact and firmness it was Christopher 
Columbus when, on the morning of September 6th, 
he sailed out of the bay of Gomera and headed 
westward for the open sea. 

Fortunately he had been gifted with both these 
qualities in abundance, and, although in all the 
affairs of life a man of singularly straightforward 
and simple character, on this occasion he showed 
also something of the wisdom of the serpent. 
Despite the wonderful guesses made, as we have seen, 
by the ancients, the practical science of geography 
was still, and naturally enough, in a very imperfect 
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condition. Misled by a series of false inferences, 
and in his enthusiasm no doubt unconsciously 
preferring those which seemed to make for his own 
theories, Columbus had seriously under-estimated 
the distance between the westernmost shores of 
Spain and the easternmost parts of Asia. He 
had convinced himself that the world was much 
smaller than was popularly supposed, and the 
proportion of land to water much larger than it is, 
and he never succeeded in clearing his mind of 
these delusions. "The world is but small," he 
wrote in describing his last voyage ; " out of seven 
divisions of it the dry ]part occupies six, and 
the seventh only is covered by water." And again 
in the same letter : ** I say that the world is not so 
large as vulgar opinion makes it, and that one 
degree from the equinoctial line measures fifty-six 
miles and two-thirds, and this may be proved to a 
nicety." When we recollect that the water of the 
world bears a proportion of about two-thirds to the 
land, and that the length of a degree is sixty miles, 
it will- easily be seen how fruitful in confusion 
these mistakes were destined to prove. We must 
also remember that Toscanelli, as his map shows, 
had helped him to extend the easternmost shores 
of Asia by almost the width of the Pacific Ocean. 
About five and twenty hundred miles of sea, there- 
fore, would bring him, according to his calculations, 
from the Canaries to this wonderful Cipango, rather 
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less, in fact, than the distance he actually covered 
before reaching the West Indies. The error was 
indeed a lucky one for the world ; if men's hearts 
failed them so grievously at the idea of sailing for 
two thousand five hundred miles across an unknown 
sea, it is obvious that, if any notion of the real 
distance had got into their heads, the voyage 
would never have been made ; for had all the way 
been water they would have had to sail some 
twelve thousand miles from Spain before making 
Japan. In truth it was only this miscalculation 
that made the westward route seem practicable 
to Columbus himself. It was a shorter road to the 
East for which he was looking and which he was 
confident of finding ; had his studies satisfied him 
that this shorter road was in reality longer than the 
one by which the Portuguese sailors were painfully 
pushing their way round the coast of Africa into 
the Indian Sea, his project would have fallen at 
once to the ground. In the long history of human 
enterprise there is nothing more strange than this, 
that the discovery of the 'New World should have 
been accomplished by a miscalculation so vast, 
founded on inferences which must seem to us so 
childish, and yet, in the circumstances, so natural. 

Yet these two thousand five hundred miles were 
more than enough, he saw, for the spirits of his 
sailors, and the distance might of course prove 
longer than he had calculated. Columbus, there- 
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fore, hit upon the device of keeping two 
reckonings ; a correct one for himself, and one 
for the general inspection of the crews which 
should show a shorter distance than that actually 
run. Thus on Monday, September i oth, he made 
sixty leagues, but the public log only showed 
forty-eight ; the next day they made forty leagues, 
and the next, the currents being against them, 
thirty-three, and on each day a few leagues were 
deducted for the benefit of doubtful hearts. It 
was, as events proved, a most wise precaution. 

They were now in the region of the Trade- 
winds, and every day the breeze blew softly and 
steadily from the east wafting them along their 
western course. The weather was delicious ; 
"like April in Andalusia," wrote Columbus in 
his journal, "wanting only the song of the 
nightingales," and the sea was " as smooth as the 
river at Sevile," — so smooth indeed that the men 
could bathe alongside the ships. Yet even in the 
fine weather and the favouring breeze there were 
found causes of disquiet. If the wind in these 
seas blew always from the east, men asked, how 
were they ever to make their homes again? 
Luckily the wind suddenly shifted, and for the 
best part of a day blew briskly ff om the west, to 
the great relief of the Admiral, who knew what 
the men were saying: "This foul wind," he wrote, 
"was very necessary to me because my people 
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were much excited at the thought that in these 
seas no wind ever blew in the direction of Spain." 
Then, another time, it was the vast masses of 
weed, spreading all around them like a green 
meadow, which frightened them. They had sailed 
into what is now called the Sargasso Sea, an enor- 
mous tract of floating weed, larger than France, 
which lies midway in the Atlantic between the nine- 
teenth and thirty-fourth degrees of north latitude. 
" It looked," wrote Columbus from Hispaniola six 
years later, recalling some incidents of this voyage 
for the benefit of their Majesties, " as if the shore 
had been transplanted hither, for we found the sea 
covered all over with a sort of weed, resembling 
pine-branches, and with fruits like that of the 
mastic tree, so thick that I thought it was a reef, 
and that the ships could not avoid running 
aground." It was no wonder that the ignorant 
sailors should share the Admiral's fear. And 
then, when the lead had reassured them on this 
score, the breeze fell, and the little vessels could 
scarce plough their way through the floating 
tangle ; till the men began to recall strange old 
stories of ships which had been caught in such 
a weedy sea off the African coast, and held fast in 
it till all on board had starved to death. 

But the strangest phenomenon of all was the 
variation of the compass. The needle, as all know, 
points always towards the north, but there are 
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only two lines on the earth's surface along which 
it points exactly to that quarter, and these are 
called the Lines of No Variation. Both start 
from the Antarctic circle ; one enters South America 
a little below Rio Janeiro, leaves it a little above 
the mouth of the Amazon, crosses the Atlantic 
outside the West Indian islands, enters North 
America near Cape Hatteras, and runs to a point 
north-west of Hudson's Bay. Columbus crossed 
this line some six hundred miles from the island 
of Ferro, and about nightfall he noticed that the 
needle began to point north-west of the pole-star, 
instead of, as hitherto, north-east, and that each 
day the variation was slightly increased. Of 
course the pilots soon noticed the change, and of 
course they began to talk. Naturally enough the 
men fell at once to imagining all sorts of terrible 
things. If the compass was to fail them in mid- 
ocean what hope could there be for them ? And 
again, with many of them, probably with most of 
them, the instrument had more of magic than 
science about it ; perhaps the imp that resided in 
it was playing them some devilish trick to punish 
them for their rashness in venturing beyond the 
bounds of the known world which had satisfied 
their fathers. Columbus was himself puzzled, as 
well he might be, for he was the first of all men 
to notice this change of variation. His wonderful 

ingenuity and resource, however, helped him to a 
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solution of the mystery which, though not all the 
truth, was very near it ; and this he explained to 
his crews with infinite kindness and patience, till 
their fears were quieted and their confidence in 
him, and in the compass, restored. 

Thus they sailed on, heading ever westward on 
an even keel before the favouring wind; and as 
they sailed the men's hearts grew somewhat lighter 
for a time. They had noticed on the masses of 
weed a small lobster or crab, which made them 
think land might not be so very far off. And now 
they began to see many birds, sometimes singly, 
sometimes in numbers. One day, Martin Pinzon, 
whose ship the Pinta, being, as has been said, 
the best sdler of the three, generally led the 
squadron, reported to the Admiral that he had 
seen a large flock of birds flying westward, 
which portended, he thought, the neighbourhood 
of land ; and that evening about sunset, the 
sky being dark and cloudy, he was sure he 
could see land about fifteen leagues off to the 
north. But Columbus, feeling certain that there 
could not be land in that quarter, would not 
heed his men's entreaties to steer for these banks 
of cloud which their wishes so readily shaped into 
solid earth, and held on his course. Scarce a day 
passed now without one or more birds passing the 
ships, and once so close that a ship's boy knocked 
one down with a stone. The most common were 
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what the Spaniards called raho de junco (which 
means literally rush-tail), and Englishmen the 
boatswain-bird ; the alcatraz too was often seen, 
which means a pelican, and is the origin of our 
word albatross, but was used by Columbus for a 
species of gannet known among our sailors as the 
booby ; sandpipers also {^pardales)^ and the man- 
of-war bird {rahiforcado) which, like the boatswain- 
bird, breeds in the Bahamas and is met far out at 
sea. Flying-fishes would sometimes drop on the 
decks, and once a whale was sighted, a creature 
then commonly supposed never to go far from 
land. Other fishes also were noticed playing about 
the ships, tunnies {toninas) and a sort of sea-bream 
known as giltheads {dorados) from the golden 
marks on their bodies, which the sailors caught 
sometimes with a baited hook, and sometimes 
harpooning them. All hearts were mightily cheered 
by these sure tokens of land, as they were fondly 
conceived to be, and even the Admiral himself 
began to think that the goal might be nearer than 
he had calculated. 

On September 23rd, nearly three weeks after 
leaving the Canaries, Columbus, haling the Pinta 
to come alongside, held a council with Martin 
Pinzon about the islands marked on Toscanelli's 
chart, when both agreed that they should be some- 
where in the neighbourhood of the fabled Antilla. 
About sunset, as the two ships were still close 
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together, Pinzon went up on to the poop of the 
PiNTA and presently shouted to the Admiral in 
great glee, pointing to the south-west, where about 
five and twenty leagues distant there was certainly 
something which bore all the appearance of an 
island. " Land, sir, land ! " he cried. " I claim my 
reward ! '* The Queen, it should be said, had pro- 
mised a pension of thirty crowns (about 26/. of 
our money) to the man who first sighted land. 
He then mustered all hands and sang a psalm of 
thanksgiving. Columbus was not very hopeful ; 
but the crews, who had swarmed into the rigging 
to catch a sight of the promised land, were so 
confident and so exultant, that, glad of any chance 
to humour them, he turned the Santa. Maria's 
head to the south-west and bade his men strike up 
a psalm in answer to the Pinta's crew. All 
night they held on their new course, and with the 
morning the dream was broken ; the island was 
gone, vanished into air, and only a low bank of 
clouds on the horizon left to show the poor fellows 
what stuff their dreams were made of. 

And now the Admiral's situation was grave 
indeed. The men, a second time disappointed, 
and losing faith in the birds from which they had 
once drawn such happy omen, began to murmur 
against their captain. It was all a foolish fancy of 
this foreigner, they said, who thought to make 
himself a great lord at the expense of their lives. 
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They might go sailing on over these strange seas till 
their provisions failed them, and their ships too, 
which were no great things at the best, and would 
be hard put to it to carry them home even if they 
turned about now. And why should they not ? 
No man could blame them ; they had done more 
than enough for glory, and if they laid their 
return to the Admiral's mismanagement and ignor- 
ance, their countrymen would credit them sooner 
than him, a stranger, whom half Spain believed to 
be a madman. There were even some who did 
not hesitate to hint at murder ; throw him into 
the sea, they whispered, and say that he fell over- 
board while making his observations. In short, 
the men were within an ace of open mutiny. But 
still that dauntless heart never quailed. With 
some he spoke gently, striving to reason away 
their fears, and reminding them of the great honour 
and profit which surely awaited them at the end 
of the voyage, which could not now be far off; 
with others he was more stem, warning them of 
the punishment which would inevitably follow any 
hindrance of an enterprise undertaken at their 
Sovereigns* command ; and with both he was 
equally resolute to go on, God willing, till the 
Indies were reached. Many years afterwards when 
his son Diego was bringing a law-suit against the 
Crown, to recover the revenues due to him as his 
father's heir, some of the mutineers gave evidence 
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that Columbus, himself losing heart, would have 
turned back had he not been shamed into perse- 
verance by the Pinzons, and some of the Admiral's 
biographers have adopted this story ; others again 
have reported that, just before the end, Columbus 
promised his sailors that, if land were not dis- 
covered within three days, the voyage should be 
abandoned. Both tales are palpably false. There 
is the evidence of his own journal against them, 
written from day to day with the most convinc- 
ing simplicity, of his son's narrative, and of the 
narratives of other contemporaries who had known 
and talked with Columbus ; nor was any hint 
of them heard during his lifetime, even when 
he was most in disfavour. Nothing is brought 
out more clearly in this wonderful history than 
that Columbus never for a moment lost confi- 
dence in himself or wavered in his belief that 
the blessing of Heaven was on him as it was, 
to use his own words, on Moses when the Jews 
murmured against him who was to deliver them 
from captivity. 

Thus the men were quieted for a time, and the 
voyage continued on the same westerly course. 
No more birds were seen, which made the Admiral 
wonder whether they might not have passed Tos- 
canelli's islands ; he would not, however, waste 
tinie in beating about for them, but held steadily 
on before the easterly wind, and the birds soon 
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made their reappearance again in great numbers, 
sandpipers and boobies, and a white bird like a gull. 
They were all flying from the north to the south- 
west, and Martin Pinzon again urged the Admiral 
to follow their flight, feeling sure, he said, that they 
were making for some island. Columbus thought 
it not improbable ; but not believing that island to 
be Cipango, and not thinking that Pinzon believed 
it, he pressed on, arguing that, even if his captdn 
was right, it would be better to make the mainland 
of Cathay first while the wind held fair for it, and 
discover the islands afterwards. 

On Sunday, October 7th, the little Nina, who 
was then leading the squadron, fired a gun and 
ran up a flag to the masthead, these being the 
recognised signals that land was in sight. It was 
only another delusion, however, another baseless 
fabric of cloud ; whereupon the Admiral, to pre- 
vent these repeated disappointments which only 
increased the men's discontent, issued an order that 
the next man who reported land, if he were not 
proved right within three days, should lose the 
reward, even if he should make good his title to 
it afterwards. He also ordered the Pinta and 
Nina to close with the flagship at sunrise and 
sunset, the hours of the day most favourable to 
the discovery of land, the atmosphere being then 
at its clearest. 

This fresh disappointment, together with the 
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persistence in the westerly course, though every 
man was now firmly persuaded that there must be 
land on one side or the other, and probably on 
both, ag^n drove the sailors to the verge of 
mutiny. The Admiral was now nearly at his 
wits' end. He had exhausted every argument he 
could think of, and, what was still worse, he had 
now come the distance at which he had so confi- 
dently calculated on making Cipango, and there 
were no signs to be seen of its golden shores. 
But there was no help for it. To abandon the 
quest now to which he had so solemnly pledged 
himself, for the success of which the Sovereigns 
of Spain and so many worthy men had become 
sponsors on his representations, and for which, 
most haunting thought of all, he had been es- 
pecially chosen by Heaven, were shame too great 
for man to endure and live. His sailors might 
kill him, but so long as the breath was in his 
body he would persevere. And so he held on, 
reasoning, entreating, or threatening as before ; 
and still the crews murmured and clamoured, but 
obeyed. 

He now, however, resolved to change his 
course. The number of birds was increasing 
daily, and among them were some singing-birds 
and other small fowl which are never seen far 
from land. They were all flying one way, and 
recollecting that the Portuguese had discovered 
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most of their islands by observing such signs, at 
an hour before sunset on that same Sunday, 
October 7th, Columbus ordered the course to be 
altered from due west to west-south-west. 

For the next three days he stood on in this 
direction, and each day the signs of land grew 
more frequent and more certain. The flocks of 
small fowl increased, fish were seen that are only 
caught oflF the coast, and the dk grew soft and 
scented as in the gardens of Seville, wrote the 
Admiral, on an April day. On the morning of 
Thursday, October nth, a fresh green rush came 
floating past the Santa Maria : the men in the 
Pi NT A picked up a small carved stick and a piece 
of board; and from the Nina was seen a branch 
of thorn with fresh red berries on it. The 
hopes of the crews now grew high, and no more 
grumbling was heard. That night, after prayers 
(for on the flagship each day was begun and 
ended with prayer), the Admiral called his men 
about him and made them an impressive speech. 
" He reminded them," writes his son, ** how great 
a mercy it was that God had brought them so long 
a voyage, with such fair weather, and comforting 
them with tokens which every day were plainer 
and plainer. Therefore he prayed them to be very 
watchful that night, since they well knew that in 
the first article of the instructions he gave each 
ship at the Canary Islands, he ordained that when 
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they had sailed seven hundred leagues to the west- 
ward without discovering land they should lie by 
from midnight till day. Therefore, since they had 
not yet obtained their desires in discovering land, 
they should at least express their zeal in being 
watchful. And forasmuch as he had most assured 
hopes of finding land that night, every one should 
watch in his place ; for besides the gratuity their 
Highnesses had promised, of thirty crowns a year 
for life, to him that first saw land, he would give 
him a velvet doublet." 

The breeze had now freshened, and there was 
more sea than at any previous time during the 
voyage. At sunset the Admiral had altered the 
course once more to the west, and about ten 
o'clock, while peering out into the darkness from 
the poop of his ship, the moon having not yet 
risen, he thought he saw a light ahead on the 
larboard bow. It was but for a moment he saw it, 
but calling up one of the sailors, Petro Gutierres, 
they presently both made it out again, though 
another man, Roderigo Sanchez, could see nothing. 
It did not burn steadily, but rose and fell, coming 
and going as though carried in the hand of 
some one moving about from house to house, or 
perhaps a fisherman rocking in' his boat ofF shore. 
The Admiral, now certain that the goal was 
reached, though the others were not so confident, 
stood on his course under easy sail till about two 
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hours after midnight. Under the brilliant moon- 
light of those southern latitudes the sea lay clear 
ahead, when the look-out man from the Pinta, 
which as usual was leading, reported land about 
two leagues off. The ships then lay to, waiting 
for dawn, every man, says Ferdinand, thinking it a 
weary time till morning, that he might see what all 
had so long desired. 

Years afterwards, when men were disputing over 
these voyages, not for the honour's sake but for 
the profits, hard things were said about Columbus, 
who had then been ten years in his grave, because 
he had taken the reward promised by the Crown 
to the first discoverer. The man who had first 
reported land from the Pinta, Roderigo de 
Triana, was manifestly, said some, the real 
discoverer. Others avowed that a sailor on board 
the flagship, known as the man from Lepe, had 
really won the pension, because he had seen the 
light from the forecastle and hailed it as the sign 
of land ; but the writer who first made this report 
current adds that the sailor was told that the light 
had already been seen by the Admiral and others 
some time before. A stupid story was even 
circulated that this man, or Roderigo, for it has 
been told of both, disgusted at not receiving the 
reward, crossed over into Africa on his return and 
turned Mahommedan. One may be sorry for the 
poor sailor, whatever his name, but the question is 
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as idle as the tales invented to support it. On 
hearing all the facts of the case, the pension was 
at once assigned by the Queen to Columbus. It 
stirred her religious enthusiasm to think that the 
first sign of land should have taken the form of a 
light, a sure proof, so she thought, that the light 
of the Gospel was to shine upon the undertaking. 
Columbus was unquestionably the first to see the 
light, and to Columbus the reward was due. 
This is the beginning and the end of the matter. 

Day broke at last — the ever-memorable day of 
October 12th, 1492 — and there, plain for all those 
eager eyes to see, lay the promised land, a long 
low island, green and well wooded, full of pleasant 
streams, and its sandy shores encircled by a reef 
within which the sea, in the Admiral's words, was 
as smooth as the water in a well. 

The ships came to anchor at the eastern end of 
the island, towards which crowds of naked folk 
now came hurrying down from the woods. The boats 
were lowered, and the Admiral, in a rich scarlet 
doublet and a crimson sash knotted across his 
breastplate, went ashore bearing the royal standard 
of Spain in his hand. He was followed by his 
two captains Martin and Vicente Pinzon, each in 
his own boat and each bearing a banner, specially 
wrought for the voyage, emblazoned with a green 
cross and the letters F. and Y. (Ferdinand and 
Ysabel) surmounted by crowns. On reaching 
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land all fell on their knees and gave thanks to God. 
Columbus then called the men about him, bidding 
them to bear witness that he took formal possession 
of the island in the name of their Majesties, and to 
swear allegiance to him as Admiral and Viceroy for 
the crown of Spain. Ashamed of their behaviour 
to the great man who had led them against their 
will, as it were, to this victorious issue, the sailors 
crowded round him in transports of enthusiasm. 
Some kissed his hand, others knelt to ask pardon 
for their resistance, all swore to be faithful to the 
death. Columbus looked kindly on them all. 
No word of reproach passed his lips ; no thought 
of revenge was in his mind ; in that large and 
generous heart such petty feelings had no place ; 
in this supreme moment of triumph all the long, 
wearying tale of misrepresentation and calumny, 
of hopes deferred, great designs thwarted, high 
imaginings ridiculed, was forgotten, as the evil 
dreams of darkness vanish in the light of day. 

And now the natives, who had been watching 
the scene from a distance in no little terror at 

m 

these strangely clad, white-faced, bearded figures, 
approached, and did obeisance in their turn. 
They were received with all kindness by Columbus, 
at whose rich dress and stately figure they gazed 
in awe as at some majestic being descended from 
the skies. The present of a few caps, glass beads, 
hawks' bells, and other such trifles made them 
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childishly happy ; and in return they pressed 
upon the strangers their simple treasures, parrots 
(the only animals seen upon the island), balls of 
cotton, and darts barbed with a fish-bone. When 
the Spaniards returned to their ships, many of the 
natives swam alongside the boats ; and on the next 
morning many more came paddling out in canoes, 
neatly hollowed out of a single tree, and sometimes 
large enough to hold forty or fifty persons. 

On the 14th the crews rested on board ; the 
ships were thronged with visitors, and the simple 
traffic went briskly forward. On the next day 
Columbus ordered out the boats and rowing round 
the island made a careful survey of its shores. 
Everywhere the natives hailed him with shouts of 
welcome from the land, or came swimming and 
paddling out to greet him, bringing their offerings, 
which now included a seasonable supply of food, 
cakes of cassava bread and fresh water in calabashes. 
The Admiral was enchanted with everything he saw, 
with the place and the people. They seemed very 
poor in everything, he wrote, but docile and 
intelligent, and might easily, he thought, be 
made good Christians, as they had apparently no 
religion. They were all as naked as when they 
were born, both men and women, well shaped, 
with pleasant faces, broad foreheads, and fine eyes ; 
their hair was black, straight, and coarse, like 
horse-hair. Most of them were daubed with black. 
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white, or red paint, but naturally they were no 
darker than the natives of the Canaries, or the sun- 
burned peasants of southern Spain. Some were 
scarred with wounds, and on being asked by signs 
for an explanation, were understood to answer that 
they were often forced to fight in self-defence 
against the natives of the other islands round about 
them. As for the place, it was a very paradise. 
There was a lake in the centre from which 
innumerable little rivulets ran through grassy 
lawns to the sea ; the trees, he vowed, were the 
most beautiful he had ever seen, and (as usual 
seeking for an illustration which should go home 
to a Spanish heart) as green as those in the gardens 
of Castile in April and May, and all the land so 
fresh and sweet it was a pleasure to look upon it. 
The natives called it Guanahani, but Columbus 
gave it the name of San Salvador (St. Saviour). 
Great pains have been taken to identify this, the 
first spot of ground in the New World on which 
its true discoverer set foot, and many learned 
dissertations written for that purpose. That it 
was one of the Bahama Group was always certain, 
but which one was long and warmly disputed. It 
is now, however, almost universally agreed, on 
the evidence of Columbus himself and of the old 
historians and their maps, evidence a little lost 
sight of in the heat of later controversy, that it 
was what is now known as Watling Island, the 
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fifth of the outer Bahamas counting from the 
north. 

Yet, delighted as Columbus was with this first 
assurance of success, he very soon satisfied himself 
that he had not yet reached the long-desired 
Cipango. The few villages he saw, these naked 
painted savages, their rude implements and poor 
possessions, were plainly no part of the famous 
island which Marco Polo had described, with 
its great cities shining with marble palaces and 
golden roofs, the pearls and precious stones and 
rare spices. It is true that some of the natives 
wore hanging from their noses little plates of gold, 
which, from their readiness to barter them, they 
apparently valued no higher than their darts and 
parrots. Columbus understood from their signs 
that this gold came from a large island 
in the south, where the precious metal was 
so common that the king's drinking-cups were 
made of it. As neither party understood a word 
of each other's language, it is probable that the 
wish must have fathered a good deal of the 
Admiral's thought, though the subsequent discovery 
of Cuba and Hispaniola proved him to be not so 
very far out in his interpretation. At all events it 
was clearly no use wasting any more time in San 
Salvador, and accordingly, on the afternoon of 
the same day, Sunday, October 14th, Columbus 
weighed anchor and stood for the south, taking 
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with him seven natives to learn Spanish and serve 
as interpreters. 

Here the story ends for the present. The great 
deed was accomplished, and the wild dream at 
which men had mocked for so many years come 
true at last. No suspicion was at that time in 
Columbus's thoughts that he had in very truth dis- 
covered the New World at whose existence the 
shrewd old Greek had guessed nearly fifteen hundred 
years ago. Making certain that he had arrived at 
the outposts of those fabled Indies of which he had 
read and dreamed so long, he called the natives 
Indians ; and from that day to this the Caribbean 
Archipelago, which he first made known to the 
Old World, has gone by the name of the West 
Indies. 
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It was not till his third voyage that Columbus 
reached the American continent. By that time he 
had discovered the greater part of the Caribbean 
Archipelago, — Cuba, Hayti (to which he gave the 
name of Hispaniola, or Spanish Land, and on 
which, at a spot he called Isabella, now St. Domingo, 
he founded the first colony in the New World), 
Jamaica, and the Windward Islands from Dominica 
northwards to Porto Rico. It does not come 
within the scope of this little book to describe 
these voyages in detail, though on some incidents 
and some results of them I shall have to touch ; 
still less need we concern ourselves with that long 
and ignoble war which Columbus was forced to 
wage for the rest of his days against open enemies 
abroad and secret enemies at home. To those who 
wish to trace the story of this great man through 
all its wonderful course, rightly to appreciate his 
genius and understand his character, to learn the 
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secret of his failures, too, no less than of his 
triumphs, I have elsewhere indicated where they 
may find the means of gratifying their curiosity ; 
they may rely on being well rewarded by doing so. 
In spite of the triumphant vindication of his 
theory, and of the many strange and beautiful lands 
he had already discovered, Columbus was dissatisfied 
and perplexed. He had proved the westward 
voyage possible, and he could not doubt that he 
had reached some part of the Indies ; but had he 
yet touched the mainland of Cathay or the island 
of Cipango ? Cuba he felt certain must be a part 
of the continent, probably that easternmost penin- 
sula which he saw on Toscanelli's map ; for, though 
some of the natives assured him it was an island, 
after exploring both the southern and northern 
coasts for many weary leagues, he could not make 
it so. We know now that, when he finally turned 
back, on his second voyage, at a point near Cape 
San Antonio, another day or two's sailing must 
have carried him through the Yucatan Channel, 
when the sudden north-easterlv trend of the coast 
would soon have convinced him of his mistake ; 
but the ships were growing crazy, provisions were 
running short, and the crews, both officers and men, 
had long since persuaded themselves that so vast 
an extent of coast-line could not possibly belong 
to an island. Moreover at the time of its first 
discovery Martin Pinzon had heard, or thought he 
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had heard, of a king named Cami who, some four 
days' journey inland, ruled over a great city abound- 
ing in gold, which the natives called Cubanacan ; 
and the conjunction of sounds suggested to the 
pilot that this king might in truth be the Great 
Khan of whom they were in search. Columbus, 
always eager to listen to any apparent confirmation 
of his hopes, thought the suggestion very plausible, 
and forthwith despatched an embassy to Cami. 
Nothing came of it, of course, for this Cubanacan 
was only a native term signifying a central pro- 
vince, cubuy which has survived all the names at 
various times imposed upon the island by the 
Spaniards, being the Carib word for a district or 
territory. The ambassadors reported the natives 
to be friendly as usual, the country beautiful, well 
wooded with trees unlike any they had yet seen, 
and more cultivated than that about the coasts ; 
but the great city was no more than a village 
somewhat larger than most, and of gold, precious 
stones, or spices they could find no trace, the 
Indians, as usual when questioned about these 
things, pointing always southwards. One dis- 
covery, however, they did make, which, though it 
seemed to these men at the time nothing but a 
barbarous and filthy practice, some might be dis- 
posed to think the greatest gift the New World 
has conferred upon the Old. They noticed many 
of the natives carrying little lighted rolls of dried 
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leaves, which they put into their mouths from time 
to time, inhaling the smoke with every appearance 
of the liveliest satisfaction. These rolls they 
called tahacos ; and the passage in the Admiral's 
journal describing the custom is the first mention 
in literature of the' pleasant (or, as some say, the 
pernicious) practice of smoking tobacco. 

A glance at Toscanelli's map will show that, 
Columbus having once satisfied himself that Cuba 
was a part of the Asian continent, the belief that 
Hispaniola must be Cipango followed naturally 
enough. He was at first confirmed in this belief 
by hearing the natives talk of a part of the island 
which they called Cibao, a name very easily 
identified with Cipango, especially as he under-' 
stood them to say that gold was very plentiful 
there ; and in fact the mines of the mountain- 
range of Cibao (the Sierra del Cibao as it is still 
called) did eventually prove the richest in the 
island, though not till after Columbus's day. 
This difficulty in understanding the natives, added 
to the Admiral's ingenuity in interpreting their 
speech by the light of his own imagination, was 
naturally a fertile source of confusion. On another 
occasion, for example, he heard them talk of Quis- 
queyea, which only meant the whole^ and was one 
of their names for Hispaniola, on account of its 
size. Not at first identifying the name with the 
island, Columbus at once leaped to the conclusion 
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that Quisqueyea could be no other than Quisai, 
or Quinsai, the great city in Cathay of which 
Marco Polo had told such glorious tales. 

But one thing still puzzled Columbus, and the 
puzzle grew greater with each fresh discovery. 
If these new lands were in very truth the Indies 
of Marco Polo, they must surely have undergone 
some wonderful change since his day. Whither 
had vanished those vast cities with their swarming 
population, those great kings with their gorgeous 
palaces, the gold and jewels, costly silks and 
spices, all the teeming trade and splendid civilisa- 
tion which had grown so real to him in the 
Venetian's enchanted pages ? It is true that in 
Cuba, in Hispaniola and Jamaica (the most beauti- 
ful, as he rightly held, of all the islands), golden 
ornaments were common enough among the 
natives, and gold had also been found in the 
river-beds, though as yet in no large quantities. 
Everywhere the country was beautiful and the soil 
rich, the air mild and balmy with a thousand 
delicious scents which seemed to suggest the 
presence of spices, — and spices, be it remembered, 
were then counted the most valuable of all Eastern 
products ; but of these spices no trace could be 
discovered, and the natives, when shown some 
specimens which Columbus had brought with him 
from Spain, shook their heads over them in blank 
ignorance. Of anything resembling a precious 
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stone not a vestige could be seen or heard. The 
Admiral's letters show how minute and patient his 
search was, so far as the means at his disposal 
went, how acutely he gauged the agricultural 
capacities of the islands, and with what wise and 
liberal foresight he anticipated the needs of his 
little colony. It has been the fashion in some 
quarters to represent him as, apart from his sailor's 
skill, no better than a credulous mystic, a dreamer 
of impossible dreams. Anybody who reads the 
memorandum forwarded by him to the Court 
from Hispaniola during his second voyage will 
see how entirely beside the mark such an estimate 
is. But though he naturally made out the best 
case he could for his discoveries, it is clear that 
the difference between the Indies of fact, so far as 
he had yet seen, and the Indies of his fancy, both 
perplexed and disappointed him. 

Now Columbus, be it again said, was no greedy 
adventurer ; he had always set the gain of his 
discoveries second to the glory, and the gain, as we 
have seen, he had already in his fancy devoted to 
the service of Heaven. But glory, though a fine 
thing, is not a marketable commodity, and though 
the service of Heaven was the best of all motives 
for the Queen, it was from the commercial point 
of view that the wary King contemplated these 
voyages. It was impossible for Columbus to 
prosecute them at his own expense, and he knew 
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well that, unless he could give some solid and 
lasting assurance of profit from them, all other 
sources of supply would soon be stopped. The 
news of his first discoveries had indeed created a 
general stir throughout the dvilised world, and for 
a time all Spain was at his feet. But after his 
second voyage a change became apparent. The 
crowd of needy treasure-hunters, whom the success 
of his first venture (absurdly magnified, of course, 
by popular rumour) had drawn to his flag, and 
who were made of the worst stufl?" possible for 
colonists, sent or brought home angry complaints 
of the severity of the Admiral's discipline ; and 
their friends took up the tale that this foreign 
adventurer was no better than an impostor, and 
that his precious discoveries were likely to cost 
Spain a great deal more than they were worth. 
Ferdinand tells us how, while his father was absent 
on his third voyage, a crowd of these mutinous 
scamps used to haunt the Alhambra, ostentatiously 
eating grapes as the only food they could aflTord 
now that the Admiral had cheated them out of 
their pay. He and his brother Diego, as they 
went about their business at Court, were railed at 
as the Admiral of the Mosquitos' sons, " he that 
has found out false and deceitful countries, to be 
the ruin and burial-place of the Spanish gentry," 
till the boys grew too frightened to show them- 
selves. Even the King himself, as he rode out, 
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used to be mobbed by an insolent crowd, shouting 
for money, and abusing him, the Queen, and the 
Admiral. 

However, things had not yet come to such a 
pass as this. The Queen still stood his friend 
and granted money for a third voyage, which 
Columbus determined should be on a different 
line from the others. He had conceived the idea 
(one does not exactly know how) that there must 
be some great extent of land to the south of any 
he had yet discovered, a part, no doubt, 
of the great Asian continent, where the treasures 
he was in search of might surely be found. He 
was strengthened in his belief by a letter from one 
Jaime Ferrer, a dealer in precious stones, who had 
travelled far in the course of his business and 
knew as much about the East, it was believed, as 
any man living. All his experience, he wrote, went 
to prove that the richest lands were those which 
lay about the Equator ; and in that direction 
accordingly Columbus resolved to shape his new 
course. It is worth noting, by the way, as indi- 
cating the view which many serious people took 
of the Admiral's mission, that he was greeted by 
Ferrer as the Ambassador of God. 

Columbus sailed from San Lucar, at the mouth 
of the Guadalquiver, on May 30th, 1498, with six 
ships well found and manned. From the Canaries 
he sent three of them direct to Hispaniola with 
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stores and men for his colony, and continued his 
course with the others, one decked ship and two 
caravels, as on his first voyage. He steered direct 
for the Cape Verde Islands (" an incorrect name, 
for they are so barren that nothing green was to be 
seen there "), and then stood away on a south- 
west course over a sea which no man, for 
what we know, had ever sailed before him. On 
July 13th, a week after leaving the islands, he 
came into the region of calms, popularly known 
among our sailors as the Doldrums, a burning, 
breathless tract of ocean, extending for about six 
hundred miles on either side of the Line. " The 
wind then failed me," he writes, " and I entered a 
climate where the intensity of the heat was such 
that I thought both ships and men would have 
been burned up, and everything suddenly got into 
such a state of confusion that no man dared go 
below deck to attend to the securing of the water- 
casks and the provisions." The air was like a 
furnace, though luckily the sky was cloudy ; the 
pitch in the seams of the ships melted ; the salt 
meat grew putrid ; the hoops of the casks burst ; 
if it had not been for a few showers of rain life 
would have been unbearable, and it seemed indeed 
to all as though the old fables of the torrid zone 
were to be proved true at last. 

Fortunately on the eighth day a wind sprang up 
from the east, and the Admiral, abandoning his 
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intention of steering southward, ran before it on 
a westerly course, as he had run six years ago to 
such good purpose. The weather now improved 
apace ; the sky cleared, the sun shone with more 
temperate warmth, and the breeze sang soft and 
cool through the rigging. Life seemed again a 
pleasant thing, and the hopes of the men revived. 
For a week more the ships held on due west, but 
those bad days in the Doldrums had tried them 
severely ; they were leaking badly ; the water 
too was running short, and still there were no 
signs of land. On July 29th, the Admiral resolved 
to give up the search for the present, and to steer 
north-west, hoping to make Dominica. Their 
progress was slow, however ; on the 31st only one 
cask of water was left in each ship, and the pro- 
visions were almost exhausted. Then suddenly, 
when things looked blackest, a shout from the 
masthead signalled land ; and there, sure enough, 
it was at last, three shadowy mountain-peaks 
rising from the sea some fifteen leagues off on the 
larboard quarter. Columbus had vowed to name 
the first land sighted after the Holy Trinity, and 
the coincidence of its appearing in this particular 
shape impressed him as a fresh instance of " the 
mercy of God, which He hath always extended 
to me." The name of Trinidad to this day testifies 
to the Admiral's vow, and to its singular fulfilment. 
They made the land in the evening, a pleasant 
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and fertile shore, wooded to the water's edge and 
apparently well peopled. After refilling the casks 
and giving the men a day's rest, Columbus coasted 
westward till he reached the extreme end of the 
island, which he named Punta del Arenal, or 
Sandy Point. Here to the south he caught his 
first glimpse of the mainland of America, — a long, 
low island as he supposed it to be, but which was 
in fact the delta of the Orinoco— and here a 
strange sight was seen, of which he has left this 
vivid description in his narrative of the voyage. 

" When I reached the point of Arenal I found 
that the island of Trinidad formed with the land of 
Gracia [the coast of Paria] a strait of two leagues' 
width from west to east, and as we had to pass 
through it to go to the north, we found some strong 
currents which crossed the strait, and which made a 
great roaring, so that I concluded there must be a 
reef of sand or rocks which would preclude our 
entrance ; and behind this current was another 
and another, all making a roaring noise like the 
sound of breakers against the rocks. I anchored 
there, under the said point of Arenal, outside of 
the strait, and found the water rush from east to 
west with as much impetuosity as that of the 
Guadalquivir at its conflux with the sea ; and this 
continued constantly day and night, so that it 
appeared to be impossible to move backwards for 
the currents or forwards for the shoals. In the 
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dead of night, while I was on deck, I heard an 
awful roaring that came from the south towards 
the ship. I stopped to observe what it might be, 
and I saw the sea rolling from west to east like a 
mountain as high as the ship, and approaching by 
little and little ; on the top of this rolling sea 
came a mighty wave roaring with a frightful noise 
and the same terrific uproar as the other currents, 
producing, as I have already said, a sound as of 
breakers upon the rocks. To this day I have a 
vivid recollection of the dread I then felt lest the 
ship might founder under the force of that tre- 
mendous sea ; but it passed by and reached the 
mouth of the before-mentioned passage, where 
the uproar lasted for a considerable time." 

The Admiral's consummate seamanship, how- 
ever, took the little fleet safely through the 
channel, which has always kept the name he 
gave it of the Serpent's Mouth (Boca del 
Sierpe)^ into the broad expanse of waters be- 
tween Trinidad and the mainland known as the 
Gulf of Paria from the native name for that 
part of the coast. Still believing himself to 
be among islands he sailed slowly up the gulf, 
delighted with the beauty and richness of the 
country : one of the loveliest in the world, he 
called it, with its groves of fruit-trees and grassy 
lawns, its well-tilled fields and numerous villages, 
backed by the green forests and crowned by a 
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lofty range of mountains ; and the natives, with 
whom he began now to make friends, he thought 
comelier and more civilised than any he had yet 
seen. In one most welcome respect they certainly 
differed from the natives of the Caribbean islands. 
In addition to a decent increase in the matter of 
costume, many of the women wore round their 
arms and necks strings of pearls, which Columbus 
understood from them were to be found in quanti- 
ties farther north. Some of the finest of these 
he easily persuaded their owners to barter for the 
cheap trinkets he had as usual brought with him 
for that purpose, well knowing that such solid 
signs of wealth would do more to make his peace 
at home than all his reports of the beauty and 
richness of the country. 

As he slowly made his way along the gulf 
the Admiral was astonished to find the water fresh 
even at a considerable distance from the shore. 
At once his ready brain went to work. Rightly 
connecting this phenomenon with the roaring torrent 
of the Serpent's Mouth, he divined that they must 
both be caused by the discharge into the sea of 
some river far too large to come from any 
island, and that this pleasant country along which 
he was sailing must in truth be part of some vast 
continent. Columbus was now on the very brink 
of the great secret. With the instinct of genius 
he had guessed the truth, but it was only a part 
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of the truth. The books he had read, the maps 

he had studied, the inferences he had drawn from 

them, and the wish that had helped to foster those 

inferences, all combined to keep him still in 

ignorance of the real extent and importance of his 

discovery. His old delusions as to the size of the 

world and the proportion of land to water were 

still strong upon him. It was still Asia, Asia, 

Asia all the way with him. That he did believe 

himself to have discovered a new world, we know 

from his letter to their Majesties ; but it was still 

a part of the great Asian continent, though a part 

which no man before him, not even Marco Polo, 

had ever reached, nor ever even suspected the 

existence of. And then a new and yet more 

strange idea took hold of him. By a series of 

reasonings, based with wonderful ingenuity upon 

a multitude of writers both sacred and profane, but 

too long and too intricate for us to follow here, 

he persuaded himself that this beautiful country, 

this Paria, with its kindly people, its teeming 

vegetation and temperate dr, its gold and its 

pearls, could be no other than the Earthly Paradise, 

and that this mighty river was one of the four 

streams which flowed, as all men knew, from that 

sacred and delectable land. He did indeed suggest 

an alternative, which shows that, if only he could 

have shaken himself free from the bondage of his 

books, he had the very root of the matter in his 

F 
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hand. " I think,'* he wrote, " that if the river 
mentioned does not proceed from the Terrestrial 
Paradise, it comes from an immense tract of land 
situated in the south, of which no knowledge has 
been hitherto obtained." But the Asian mystery 
had taken too firm a hold of him, and he gave his 
vote for the first theory : " The more I reason on 
the subject, the more satisfied I become that the 
Terrestrial Paradise is situated on the spot I have 
described.'* 

And so, full of this pious and pleasant belief, he 
sailed out into the open sea through the northern 
channel of the gulf, called to this day, as he called 
it more than four hundred years ago, the Dragon's 
Mouth {Boca del Drago)^ where he was again in 
the same danger which had confronted him at the 
southern entrance. He added the islands of 
Tobago and Grenada to the Caribbean group, and 
then, turning due west, ran for some distance along 
what was subsequently known as the Pearl Coast, 
till he reached a little island to which he gave the 
prophetic name it still bears of Margarita (the 
pearl), and which still, with the adjacent island of 
Cubagua, forms the head-quarters of the pearl- 
fishery on that coast. But his health was now 
failing him. After six years of constant mental and 
bodily strain, the merciless heat of this voyage had 
proved more than he could bear. Tortured with 
gout, burned with fever, and his eyes inflamed 
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almost to the pitch of blindness, his duties were 
indeed still performed with the same unfailing 
precision and regularity, but it was only his 
splendid courage and unshaken will that enabled 
him to keep the deck at all. The thought too of 
what might be happening in his tumultuous little 
colony, where his brother was now acting as his 
lieutenant, increased his anxiety daily. On August 
14th, therefore, he turned his ship's head to the 
north-west and struck straight across the Caribbean 
Sea for Hispaniola. 

Here my narrative of this voyage ends. It is 
not my business to write the melancholy tale of 
the two weary years he spent in Hispaniola striving 
to keep order among the mutinous colonists and 
the Indians whom their brutality had driven into 
war ; of the intrigues only too successfully carried 
on against him at home ; and of that last crowning 
indignity when, to the eternal disgrace of the 
Spanish nation, this great man was sent back to 
the country, whose bounds he had so marvellously 
enlarged, a prisoner in chains. It is true that the 
Queen, moved to tears at the shameful sight, pro- 
tested that both she and her husband were alike 
guiltless of all responsibility for the outrage, and 
that both endeavoured by kindly words and many 
acts of public favour to atone for it. That Isabella, 
so far as she was concerned, spoke truth cannot be 
doubted, though she frankly told Columbus that 
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his management of the colony, and especially his 
treatment of the Indians, had not altogether 
pleased her ; but there are good reasons to doubt 
whether Ferdinand was equally sincere. He had 
never, we know, shared his wife's admiration for 
Columbus, and he was much under the influence 
of Fonseca, Archdeacon of Seville, who had been 
created what we may call Secretary of State for 
the Indies, a jealous, treacherous, revengeful 
fellow, who had long nursed . a grudge against 
Columbus and never let slip a chance of thwarting 
him. 

In this as in every circumstance of his life, 
Columbus bore himself like the great and noble man 
he was. He had always trusted the Queen, and 
he trusted her now ; but the iron of those fetters 
had in truth entered into his soul, and for the few 
and evil years that yet remained to him the memory 
of them never left him. His son says that he 
often saw the chains in his father's room at Seville ; 
and four centuries later the cruel tale stirred Tenny- 
son's heart and inspired him with some of his state- 
liest lines. 

Chains, my good lord : in your raised brows I read 
Some wonder at our chamber ornaments. 
We brought this iron from our isles of gold. 

• • • • • 

Chains for the Admiral of the Ocean ! Chains 
For him who gave a new heaven, a new earth. 
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As holy John had prophesied of me, 

Gave glory and more empire to the Kings 

Of Spain than all their battles ! Chains for him 

Who pushed his prows into the setting sun, 

And made West East, and sail*d the Dragon's Mouth, 

And came upon the Mountain of the World, 

And saw the rivers roll from Paradise ! 



But the tale of the great Admiral's life has not 
yet been fully told. One voyage still remained to be 
accomplished ; and as both his brother Bartholomew 
and his son Ferdinand made it with him, an 
unusually complete account of it survives, besides 
what Columbus has himself supplied in his letter 
to their Majesties. It will be sufficient, however, 
for our present purpose to know that it resulted 
in a further discovery of the continent from Cape 
Honduras to the Gulf of Darien (about one 
half, that is to say, of the Spanish Main), including 
the rich coast of Veragua, on which, says the 
Admiral, "I saw more signs of gold in the two 
first days than I saw in Hispaniola during four 
years." What was in his mind when he planned 
the voyage is more important. 

On May 20th, 1498, ten days before Columbus 
s^led on his third voyage, the Portuguese Vasco 
da Gama, following in the track opened by Bar- 
tholomew Diaz ten years earlier, had anchored off 
the coast of Malabar. A settlement was founded 
at Calicut, and forthwith the riches of the East 
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began to pour in a golden stream across the Indian 
Ocean and round the Cape of Good Hope into the 
mouth of the Tagus. In immediate results, there- 
fore, the dream of Prince Henry had come true 
before the dream of Columbus. What the latter had 
really found no man as yet knew ; they knew only 
that it had as yet brought but little return for the 
money and lives that had been spent to find it. 
These new coasts and islands which Spain had added 
to her Empire could show nothing at all com- 
parable to the gold and silver, the jewels and spices, 
the rare woods and silken stujfFs, the amber, ivory, 
and porcelain which now began to fill the warehouses 
of Lisbon. This thought spurred Columbus on 
to a fresh endeavour. Though still unshaken in 
his belief that he had reached a part of Asia, it had 
become clear to him that it could not be the part 
of which Marco Polo had written, and that among 
the many islands which he had discovered there 
was no Cipango. The great sea which washed the 
golden coasts of Cathay, and bore upon its waters 
the islands where the spices grew, had still, there- 
fore, to be reached, and between him and that final 
goal of his hopes lay this great continent which he 
had discovered. He had noticed on his former 
voyages that the ocean currents ran always west- 
ward, and consequently there must, he reasoned, 
be some strait through which they passed into the 
Indian Sea. He had, in fact, discovered the Gulf 
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Stream, but, believing Cuba to be a part of the 
mainland, he could not, of course, conceive of its 
outlet northwards through the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Florida Channel. Yet he was right in 
his conclusions, as he so often was. There was a 
strait which would have led him into the long- 
desired sea, but it was not where he looked for it, 
in the Gulf of Darien. Seventeen years later that 
strait was found, many hundreds of leagues to the 
south of Darien ; and it bears to this day the name 
of the man who found it, the Portuguese Ferdinand 
Magellan. Still Columbus had good reason for his 
conception, for as, with failing health and in most 
tempestuous weather, he toiled painfully down the 
coast from Honduras, he was continually hearing 
of some great sea to the south which could be 
reached by a narrow strait somewhere in those 
parts. " He therefore resolved," writes his son, 
" to sail eastward towards Veragua and Nombre de 
Dios, where he imagined the said strait to be, as in 
effect it was ; yet was he deceived in the matter ; 
for he did not conceive it to be an isthmus, a narrow 
neck of land, but a small gulf running from sea to 
sea, which mistake might proceed from the like- 
ness of the names ; for when they said the strait 
was at Veragua and Nombre de Dios, it might be 
understood either of land or water ; and he took 
it in the most usual sense, and for that he most 
earnestly desired. And jet» though the strait is 
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land, yet it was and is the way to the dominion of 
both seas, and by which such immense riches have 
been discovered and conveyed." 

On November 7th, 1 504, Columbus crossed the 
bar of the Guadalquiver and dropped anchor off 
the coast of Spain for the last time. He was 
anxious to press on at once to the Court, but his 
health was now completely broken, and he lay at 
Seville for many months, too ill to be moved. 
Almost the first news brought to him in his sick- 
room was the death of Isabella. It was the final 
blow to his hopes not only for justice to himself 
and his family, but for the poor Indians of his 
colony, " the wealth of that country," as he called 
them, whose cruel treatment by the new governor 
Ovando had moved the dying Queen with almost 
her last breath to beseech her husband to see them 
righted. Ferdinand cared for none of these things ; 
under Ovando the colony was more remunerative 
than it had ever been under Columbus, and that was 
all he asked from a governor. When the warm 
weather of the new year enabled the Admiral to 
present himself at Court the King received him 
courteously, and listened to the account of his last 
voyage with an interest which the report of the 
mines in Veragua no doubt made real enough. But 
that was all. There was no redress for his faithful 
servant, not even bare justice. Columbus could 
not recover one ducat of the long arrears due to 
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him under his original agreement with the Crown ; 
he could not even get the pay due to his sailors ; 
all his memorials, reminding the King of the 
covenant between them, were either disregarded or 
received only evasive answers. Yet at this time 
he was in such abject poverty that, as he told his 
son, he could only live by borrowing. " Such is my 
fate," runs almost his last letter, " that the twenty 
years of service through which I have passed with 
so much toil and danger have profited me nothing, 
and at this very day I do not possess a roof in 
Spain that I can call my own ; if I wish to eat or 
sleep I have nowhere to go but to the inn or tavern, 
and most times lack wherewith to pay the bill. 
Another anxiety wrung my very heart-strings, 
which was the thought of my son Diego, whom I 
had left an orphan in Spain, and stripped of the 
honour and property which were due to him on 
my account, although I had looked upon it as a 
certainty that your Majesties, as just and grateful 
Princes, would restore it to him in all respects with 

increase I was thirty-eight years old when I 

came into your Highnesses' service, and now I have 
not a hair upon me that is not grey ; my body is 
infirm, and all that was left to me, as well as to 
my brothers, has been taken away and sold, even 
to the frock that I wore, to my great dishonour. 
I cannot but believe that this was done without 
your royal permission The honest devoted- 
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ness I have always shown to your Majesties' 
service, and the so unmerited outrage with which 
it has been repaid, will not allow my soul to keep 
silence, however much I may wish it : I implore 
your Highnesses to forgive my complaints. I 
am indeed in as ruined a condition as I have 
related.*' It shames humanity to think that 
such a cry was wrung from such a man. 
Well might he conclude with these touching words : 
"Weep for me, whoever has charity, truth and 
justice ! " It is impossible to believe that Isabella 
was allowed to read this appeal ; but Ferdinand 
read it, and cared for it no more than he cared for 
his Indian subjects who were being done to death 
in the mines of Hispaniola, or for his Spanish 
sailors who were begging their bread in the streets 
of Seville. 

Through the summer and autumn of that year 
Columbus, hoping against hope, waited on the 
Court, first at Segovia and afterwards at Salamanca ; 
and then he could endure no more. " I have done 
all that I could do," he said ; " I leave the rest to 
God." Broken in heart and body he retired to 
Valladolid, and there, on May 20th, 1506, in a 
mean lodging, yet cheered by the presence of his 
two sons and a few faithful friends, the great 
Admiral of the Ocean died. 

Four years passed, and then there landed on the 
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coasts of Darien, almost by chance, as one may say, 
a young adventurer for whom the future had in 
store great things, and who was destined to crown 
a brief but glorious career with the triumph denied 
to the old Admiral. This was Vasco Nunez del 
Balboa, "the man who knew not when he was 
beaten," as his countrymen called him ; and after 
those of Columbus and Cortes there is no name on 
the roll of the early explorers and conquerors of 
the New World so distinguished as his. 

Though Columbus had not discovered the 
passage to the farther sea, which, misled by the 
Indians' language, he conceived to be hidden some- 
where on those coasts, the idea of it had now taken 
firm hold of the Spanish mind. Since the first dis- 
covery of Veragua and the Gulf of Darien more 
than one expedition had been sent out from 
Hispaniola to find the precious strait which was to 
make the King of Spain, as Cortes wrote many 
years later, lord of more realms and states than the 
world had any knowledge of. Settlements also had 
been made at various points of Tierra Ferme (the 
Terra Firma, or Firm Land, of the old maps), as 
that part of the mainland began now to be called ; 
at San Sebastian on the eastern side of the Gulf, at 
Santa Maria del Darien on the western side, at 
Santa Cruz in the very centre of the isthmus, and 
at Nombre de Dios a few leagues further west- 
ward near the mouth of the river Chagres. 
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Cartagena (which afterwards became the capital of 
the Spanish Main), Santa Marta, and Porto Bello 
were not founded till later, though attempts, 
more or less disastrous, had been made to settle at 
all of them during these years. None of these 
early settlements came to much good, except 
Nombre de Dios, of which there will be more 
to say hereafter. Columbus had touched there in 
his last voyage, and called the harbour the Port of 
Provisions (^Puerto de Bastimientos). It received 
its new name from Diego de Nicuesa, who came 
here in 1 5 1 o, after several failures to eifFect a 
landing elsewhere ; and, liking the look of the 
place, cried out, " Here let us stop, in the name of 
God {en el nombre de Dios) ! " This Nicuesa and 
Alonso de Ojeda are the two most noticeable 
figures of these years before Balboa appeared on 
the scene ; for Amerigo de Vespucci is memor- 
able chiefly for having by a whim of fate given 
his name to the great continent of America, in 
the discovery of which he played no very con- 
spicuous part. Ojeda had been on the coast at 
least twice before this voyage. He was a favourite 
of Fonseca, who had indeed used him as an in- 
strument for thwarting Columbus, and in 1509 
he applied for the command of Terra Firma. He 
had a rival, however, in Nicuesa, a man of higher 
birth and ampler means, and a member more- 
over of the royal household. Ferdinand, thinking 
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them both likely men for his purpose, divided 
the command between them. Ojeda's share 
extended from Cape de la Vela to the Gulf of 
Uraba at the mouth of the river Darien, while 
the country westward from that point to Cape 
Gracias a Dios was assigned to Nicuesa. Both 
were brave fellows, but not good leaders ; jealous 
and hot-tempered they contrived to quarrel with 
everybody, with each other, with their own men, 
and with the Indians always. It is not surprising 
that both should have come to an untimely end. 
Nicuesa, expelled from his colony by his mutinous 
followers, perished at sea ; Ojeda, broken-hearted 
and penniless, died in his bed at St. Domingo, 
praying with his last breath that, in expiation 
of his pride, he might be buried in the gateway 
of the monastery of San Francisco, for every one 
who entered to tread upon his grave. Their 
fortunes, however, concern this story only so far 
as they touch those of Balboa. 

There was at this time in San Domingo a cer- 
tBin lawyer named Martin Fernandez de Enciso, 
who had made a comfortable sum by his profession, 
for the people of that little colony were as fond of 
going to law with their neighbours as older societies 
are. Ojeda, whose purse was always empty, made 
friends with Enciso, fed him with fine tales of the 
riches of Terra Firma, and finally offered to make 
him alcalde (mayor or chief judge) of the new 
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province. Enciso swallowed the bait, and agreed 
to put his money in the enterprise. Ojeda was 
to sail at once for the mainland, with the ships and 
men (no great armament) which had been sup- 
plied to him from Spain ; Enciso was to follow 
with such additional recruits and stores as he could 
collect in the island. 

At the time of Enciso's sailing Balboa had been 
for some little time in the islands. His family 
was noble but poor, and, like many other well- 
born young Spaniards in similar plight, he thought 
to fill his pockets in the New World. His first ven- 
ture was made on the Pearl Coast in 1500 with 
Rodrigo de Bastides, but though the voyage was 
a lucrative one it does not seem to have profited 
Balboa much. Afterwards he took a farm in His- 
paniola, and that seems to have profited him even 
less. He was a clever, quick-witted young fellow, 
very daring and a famous swordsman, well-looking, 
ready of speech, good-tempered, and a general 
favourite ; so untiring was his energy that it used 
to be said of him, in the words probably of some 
old Spanish proverb, that he could not be quiet 
even while his bread was being baked. But 
his good qualities did not include economy, and 
his essay in farming was disastrous. He had 
lost what little money he had, and was heavily 
in debt, when Enciso's expedition oflFered him a 
chance of getting rid of his farm and his debts 
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at the same time. There were a good many 
others, however, on the island in the same predica- 
ment, and their creditors kept a strict watch on the 
port. Balboa was equal to the occasion, as he 
generally was. He got himself put on board in 
a cask among the other stores, from which he 
did not emerge till the ship had cleared the har- 
bour and was well out at sea. His reception was 
chilling. The lawyer Enciso was, or professed 
to be, furious at this breach of the law, and 
threatened to land the stowaway on the first 
desert island they saw. However, Balboa con- 
trived to make his peace, and indeed he was the 
sort of recruit that a captain would have been glad 
to enlist under any conditions. 

In that noble sonnet in which Keats has de- 
scribed his sensations on first reading Chapman's 
translation of the Iliad, are these famous lines : 

Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken ; 
Or like stout Cortes when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific — and all his men 
Look*d at each other with a wild surmise — 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 

With the poet's instinct Keats seized upon one of 
the supreme moments in the history of the human 
race to illustrate his own feelings when he caught 
his first glimpse of what was to him the new 
world of Homer. And he has therein exercised 
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to the full one of the poet's greatest privileges, 
by fixing Cortes for ever in the general mind as 
the discoverer of the sea — " the other sea of the 
South," as he calls it in one of his letters from 
Mexico to the Spanish King^-on which, so far as 
we know, he never set eyes, and which he most 
assuredly never saw from Darien. Yet, but for 
one of those trivial accidents which so often 
determine the fate of men, and sometimes even of 
empires, the glory imagined by Keats for Cortes 
would in all human probability have been his. 
He, like Balboa and so many other of his country- 
men, was waiting upon fortune in the New World 
at the time when Ojeda and Nicuesa were prepar- 
ing to assume their governments. Poor and idle, 
and heartily sick of both conditions, he had 
resolved to throw in his lot with Nicuesa. Had 
he done so, the course of both lives might have 
been differently shaped ; Hhe luckless Nicuesa 
might have gone down to his grave full of years 
and honour, and stout Cortes might in truth have 
been the first European to stare at the Pacific. 
But the fates willed otherwise : an injury to his 
knee kept him at home in Hispaniola at the 
critical moment ; Nicuesa sailed without him on 
his disastrous voyage ; and Vasco Nuiiez de 
Balboa stands out in history, though not in poetry, 
as the discoverer of the Great South Sea. 

Enciso touched the mainland first at the point 
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where Cartagena now stands. The previous visits 
of the Spaniards had not made the white-faced 
strangers welcome to the Indians, and Enciso was 
not more fortunate than his predecessors. He had 
to fight for his life, lost some of his men, and 
found no gold. The only memorable feature of 
his visit was a speech made to him by an Indian 
chief. Enciso had commenced his operations by 
a formal harangue (of course through the mouth 
of an interpreter), expounding the nature of the 
Deity, and the office of the Pope who had given 
these lands to the King of Spain. The chiefs 
listened with great patience and courtesy, and then 
gave their answer. As to the nature of the Deity, 
the white men's theory seemed to them reasonable, 
and they were inclined to believe it ; but this 
Pope was a very different matter. They were 
certainly not going to take him for God's regent 
upon earth, and if he had really made a grant of 
their country to the Spanish King, he must have 
been drunk to give away what was not his, and 
the King must have been crazy to ask him for it. 
They were lords of their own lands, they added, 
and needed no other sovereign, and anybody who 
came to interfere with them would be treated as 
an enemy. With these words they pointed signifi- 
cantly to a row of poles ornamented with human 
heads, as an illustration of the treatment this king 
might expect if he came to assume his new 
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sovereignty ; and they warned Enciso that his 
head also might figure there if he did not take the 
hint. A skirmish followed, in which the Indians 
were easily routed, of course ; but two of the 
Spaniards were wounded by poisoned arrows, and 
died raving in agony, and Enciso prudently with- 
drew the rest to his ship. 

It was about this juncture that a brigantine 
came into the harbour manned, greatly to Enciso's 
surprise, by some of the men who had sailed with 
Ojeda. Their captain bore a famous name which 
is now for the first time heard in the history of 
the New World ; he was Francisco Pizarro, the 
future conqueror of Peru, who had been left by 
Ojeda in charge of the settlement at San Sebastian. 
His news was one long tale of disaster. The 
Indians had opposed them from the first with great 
bravery and resolution ; they had lost many men 
from those terrible poisoned arrows, including the 
rare old pilot, Juan de la Cosa, who had sailed 
with Columbus on his first voyage, and many more 
had died from sickness ; their stock of provisions 
was failing them, and the Indians kept so strict a 
siege on the fort that none could be brought in 
from the country. At last Ojeda determined to 
go himself to Hispaniola for fresh supplies, leaving 
Pizarro in command, with strict injunctions to wait 
his return for fifty days, after which he must act 
as seemed best to him. These orders were obeyed ; 
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at the end of the allotted time, nothing having 
been seen or heard of Ojeda, Pizarro, with all that 
remained of his men and provisions, sailed in two 
brigantines for Hispaniola. One went down with 
all hands in a storm, the other was now anchored 
off Cartagena. 

Enciso, despite his training, was both brave and 
confident. He resolved to make at once for San 
Sebastian, and with some difficulty persuaded 
Pizarro and his men to return with him. But 
misfortune still followed them. They found the 
fort a heap of ashes ; and what was worse, Enciso's 
ship struck on a rock at the mouth of the harbour 
and went to pieces. The crew were saved, but 
the provisions and arms, the horses, live stock, and 
other stores, in which the unlucky lawyer had 
invested all his money, were lost. 

The adventurers were now in a worse plight than 
ever, and it is here that Balboa comes first to the 
front. He told Enciso that when he had been on 
these coasts before with Bastides, they had come to 
a large village on the western side of the gulf on 
the banks of a river which the Indians called Darien. 
The country he remembered as rich and well-tilled, 
and there were said to be gold-mines in the 
neighbourhood ; moreover, the natives in those parts 
did not use poisonous arrows. This last argument 
carried great weight, for, brave as the Spaniards 
were, they shrank from facing these terrible 
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weapons, a scratch from which meant death in a 
most appalling form. Balboa's words were hailed 
with delight, and he was straightway bid to guide 
them to this promising land. 

Darien was reached without any further mishap, 
and now came a momentary turn in the tide. The 
Indians showed a brave front, but the Spaniards, 
fighting without fear of the dreaded arrows, easily 
routed them, and took possession of the village. 
There, and in the neighbouring hamlets, they found 
an ample supply of provisions and cotton, and, 
best of all, golden ornaments to the value of 
some thousand pounds of money. 

Enciso now assumed command of the colony 
by virtue of his commission from Ojeda, and gave 
it the sounding name of Santa Maria de la Antigua 
del Darien. Things did not, however, go well 
with him. His subjects were a factious lot, as 
were most of those early settlers, and his legal 
training, which might have made him a good chief- 
justice, did not recommend him to men who had 
no reverence at all for the law beyond what it was 
strong enough to enforce* Balboa, who had not 
forgotten the undignified figure he had been made 
to cut by Enciso at their first meeting, was well 
pleased at the turn things were taking. He had 
all the qualities for a leader of men which Encisc 
lacked ; his good looks and ready wit had already 
made him popular among his comrades, who had 
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not forgotten how he had come to their rescue at 
San Sebastian when their lawful captain was at his 
wits' end. He began now to assume the leader- 
ship of the malcontents, but being as crafty as he 
was bold, he fought Enciso with his own weapons. 
Ojeda's commission, he said, would undoubtedly 
have authorised Enciso to assume the command 
had they been in Ojeda's province ; but Darien 
happened to be in Nicuesa's province, where Ojeda's 
writ, so to say, did not run. Enciso, therefore, 
was nothing but a usurper, and as such they re- 
fused to recognise his authority. It was hard 
upon Enciso, who had not only lost all his fortune 
in the venture, but now saw his one chance of 
retrieving that loss as suddenly wrung from him ; 
but it eventually proved to be the making of 
Darien. 

Having got rid of their governor, the colonists 
naturally proceeded to quarrel over his successor. 
At first two alcaldes^ or magistrates, were appointed, 
of whom Balboa was one ; but the need of a single 
strong controlling hand was soon felt, and some- 
thing very like a state of anarchy followed. Some 
voted for restoring Enciso, some for Balboa ; others 
argued that as the province had been allotted by 
the King to Nicuesa, he was the proper man. The 
obvious answer to that was — where was Nicuesa } 
At this moment two ships came into harbour, 
bearing one Colonares in charge of troops and stores 
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for the missing man. This opportune arrival 
turned the scale in his favour, and the new comer 
was at once deputed to go in search of Nicuesa, 
and invite him, if he could be found, to assume 
the government of Darien. 

Nicuesa was found, in a most pitiable plight, at 
Nombre de Dios. He had but sixty men with 
him, a ragged, half-starved, fever-stricken remnant 
of the gallant band he had led out from Hispaniola 
a year ago. But his spirits were undefeated, and 
so soon as he heard Colonares's welcome news, 
and saw his still more welcome supplies, all the 
governor woke in him again. He entertained the 
new arrivals (on their own provisions) at a sort of 
state-banquet, at which, in the exuberance of his 
joy, he gave his guests a taste of his old quality as 
court-carver, by holding a fowl in the air with 
one hand and dissecting it with the other. This 
ebullition of spirits, if not very dignified in a 
governor, need have done him no great harm, but 
unfortunately it did not end there. He began to 
talk boastfully of the order he should take in the 
new colony, how he should strictly protect the 
monopolies of the Crown, and allow no private 
trading ; very proper policy in a governor, no doubt, 
but one on which he would have done better to 
keep silence at that time and in those circumstances, 
for it was by enforcing this policy that Enciso had 
fallen. There were among Nicuesa's guests two 
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who had accompanied Colonares from Darien with 
secret orders to report to their fellow-colonists 
what manner of man this new governor was 
likely to prove. They had heard quite enough 
to convince them that this was clearly a case of 
King Stork for King Log. Nicuesa was foolish 
enough to send on a vessel in advance to Darien, 
and the deputies, returning in this, made such a 
report that when the jubilant governor appeared 
off the mouth of the river he was met by a 
peremptory order not to land. He attempted to 
argue with them, but all he got for his pains 
was an awkward hint as to what might happen if 
he did not take the warning and make the best of 
his way back to Nombre de Dios. The night, 
however, seemed to have brought a change of 
counsel, and on standing in to the shore agdn next 
morning, Nicuesa was agreeably surprised to receive 
an invitation to land. But there was no change, 
as he quickly found, for no sooner had he set foot 
on shore than an ugly rush was made for him. 
He turned and fled for his life, with the crowd 
yelling hard on his heels ; luckily for him he was 
an uncommonly good runner, and soon distancing 
his pursuers got safely off into the woods. 

Balboa began now to repent of his part in this 
disgraceful business. He wanted to get rid of 
Nicuesa, but he was a gentleman, and could not 
brook to see a cavalier of Spain, who held the 
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King's commission, hunted like a hare by this dis- 
orderly rabble. But he found, as so many in all 
ages and in every country have found, that though 
it is easy enough to raise the passions of the mob, 
it is a very different matter to allay them. He 
managed to save Nicuesa's life, but he could do 
no more. The unfortunate man was put on board 
one of the craziest vessels in the harbour, with 
some members of his household and a few friends, 
and told to be off where he would, but to show 
his face there no more. And this was the last 
that was ever heard of the ill-starred Nicuesa. 

It was Enciso's turn next. The lawyer was 
unwise enough to select this moment to press his 
own claims again, and Balboa, who now felt strong 
enough to take the lead, made very short work of 
him. After the mockery of a trial he was found 
guilty of illegally assuming an authority which did 
not belong to him, stripped of all his goods, and 
thrown into prison. He was soon, however, 
released and sent off to Spain under the charge of 
one Zamadio, who, as Balboa's colleague in the 
magistracy, was implicated in the transaction, and 
might be trusted therefore to make out the best 
case possible for it at home. The ship was to 
touch at Hispaniola, and Balboa took the pre- 
cautions of sending in it one of his particular 
friends with a handsome present for the treasurer 
of the island, who was all powerful there and had 
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great weight also with the Court in Spain. It was 
all an outrageous act of injustice from first to last, 
and an unwise one too, as Balboa was destined to 
learn one day to his cost ; but for the time it left 
him in undisputed command of the colony. He 
was a general favourite for his courage and address, 
his pleasant manners and gallant bearing : he was 
recognised too as the strong man, who knew what 
he wanted and how to do it ; and in such a society 
as this little colony of Darien might is the one 
thing which has the best chance of being accepted 
as right. 

Balboa was of course conscious that he was 
himself guilty of the very offence for which he had 
despoiled and banished Enciso ; but so long as 
plenty of gold found its way from Darien into 
Spain, he relied upon no very curious inquiries 
being made as to how or from whom it came. 
Accordingly he now set himself to justify his 
usurpation of the government by proving his 
fitness to govern. His first ventures were not 
very lucky, but one of them was destined to have 
a great influence on his fortunes, both for good and 
ill. He had invaded the neighbouring province of 
Coyba, which had been reported to be very rich in 
gold. The report does not seem to have been 
correct, but he brought back with him an ample 
supply of provisions, which at that moment wefe 
more wanted even than gold ; and he brought 
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with him also the chief Careta, with his family and 
several of his men, as prisoners. With the excep- 
tion, as I have already said, of Columbus and 
Cortes, Balboa was the only one of these old 
conquerors who seems to have shown any states- 
manlike qualities ; he was a humane man too for 
those times, and as much by nature as policy was 
always more ready to conciliate the Indians than to 
kill them. He treated his captives rather as guests 
than prisoners, and listened courteously to Careta*s 
remonstrances against this return for his hospitality. 
"None of your people," said the chief, "ever 
came into my country who were not sheltered, and 
fed, and treated with all kindness." This was 
true, for Careta had been most generous to a 
couple of rogues, who had fled to him from 
Nicuesa (to escape some punishment which they no 
doubt richly deserved) and who had subsequently 
betrayed him to Balboa. " When you came to my 
house," he went on, " did I meet you with arms in 
my hands ? Did I not set meat and drink before 
you and welcome you as a brother ? Set me free, 
then, with my family and people, and we will be 
your friends. We will supply you with provisions 
and show you all the riches of the land." And 
finally, to cement the alliance, he offered Balboa 
one of his daughters for a wife. The Spaniard 
saw the force of the Indian's words, and he saw 
also that the girl was an extremely pretty one. 
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The bargain was struck ; an alliance, offensive 
and defensive, was formed, and Careta, made still 
happier with some simple presents, the like of 
which he had never seen before, returned home in 
great joy with his family. The girl, it is said, was 
very well pleased with her share in the treaty, and 
never found occasion to regret it. 

Not long after this, Balboa, true to his word, 
sailed for Coyba with a hundred or so of his best 
men, to help Careta against a chief called Ponca, 
his neighbour and life-long enemy. Ponca was, 
of course, very easily disposed of, and a consider- 
able quantity of booty, both in gold and provisions, 
swept from his country. But more important 
than any booty was a new friend Balboa found in 
Comagre, lord of a province of the same name on 
the sea-coast adjoining Coyba. This friendship, 
indeed, proved the turning-point of the Spaniard's 
career. 

Comagre's territories ran southwards for many 
leagues through a fair and fruitful country to the 
range of mountains which bisect the Isthmus of 
Darien, which we now call the Isthmus of Panama. 
At the foot of these mountains stood his house, 
by far the finest building the Spaniards had as 
yet seen in the New World, and, compared with 
the poor hovels of the ordinary Indian towns, 
rising almost to the dignity of a palace. The 
old chroniclers, — the statesman Peter Martyr, 
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good Bishop Las Casas, whom men called tne 
Apostle of the Indies, Oviedo who served in the 
colonies for four and thirty years — all make much 
of this visit to Comagre. These were contempor- 
aries, and in many cases friends of the men whose 
exploits they have narrated. Herrera, who, 
writing nearly a century later, had all the advan- 
tage of their knowledge and added much to it of 
his own, is equally explicit. And they did well, 
for in truth this meeting between the Spanish 
captain and the Indian chief was a most important 
event not only in the lives of both but in the 
history of the New World. These four writers 
are, after Columbus himself, the chief original 
authorities for our knowledge of the early Spanish 
colonies in America, and they form the basis of 
the delightful books of Washington Irving and 
Sir Arthur Helps. Of two of these histories, 
Peter Martyr's De Orbe Novo and Herrera*s 
Descripcion de las Indias OccidentaleSy there exist 
quaint old English translations ; it is from a 
translation of the latter that the following 
description of Comagre's house is copied. 

" His palace was more remarkable and better 
built than any that had yet been seen either in the 
islands or in the little that was then known of the 
continent, being one hundred and fifty paces in 
length and eighty in breadth, founded on very 
large posts, enclosed by a stone wall, with timber 
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intermixed at the top and hollow spaces, so beauti- 
fully wrought that the Spaniards were amazed at 
the sight of it and could not express the manner 
and curiosity of it. There were in it several 
chambers and apartments, and one, that was like 
a buttery, was full of such provisions as the 
country afforded, as bread, venison, swine's flesh, 
&c. There was another large room like a cellar, 
full of earthen vessels containing several sorts of 
white and red liquors, made of Indian wheat, 
roots, a kind of palm-tree, and other ingredients, 
the which liquors the Spaniards commended when 
they drank them. There was also a very large 
chamber kept very private, in which were the 
bodies of many dead men, dried up, hanging by 
cords made of cotton, cloathed, and covered with 
rich mantles of the same interwoven with gold, 
some pearls and stones that were valued among 
them ; and these were their parents, ancestors and 
relations, whom Comagre highly respected, and 
perhaps he looked upon them as his gods. These 
bodies were parched at the fire, that they might be 
preserved without corruption.'* 

Comagre had seven sons, all fine, handsome lads, 
of whom the eldest seems to have been an unusually 
intelligent young fellow. He had heard much 
about his father's strange guests from one of 
Careta's men, and knew the way to their favour. 
Having " an excellent natural wit," says Peter 
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Martyr, " he thought it good to flatter and please 
this wandering kind of men (our men, I mean), 
living only by shifts and spoils, lest being offended, 
and seeking occasions against him and his family, 
they should handle him as they did others which 
sought no means how to gratify them." Acting 
on this wise resolve he presented Balboa with a 
quantity of golden ornaments and sixty slaves. 
It is no wonder that the young man was " praised 
for his wisdom " by the delighted Spaniards. 

It was the law that one-fifth of all treasure 
found in the New World was to be set apart 
for the Crown ; and when the leader was an honest 
man, or was forced by circumstances to seem so, 
he shared the rest with his followers. Balboa 
always treated his men fairly, and the division 
was accordingly made in the presence of the young 
chief. The King's share was weighed out with 
all due solemnity, but presently there arose "a 
brabbling and contention " among the soldiers over 
their own portions. The Indian stared to see these 
men, whom he had supposed to be something 
superior to the common race of mortals as he knew 
them, squabbling over such paltry stuff; for in 
his eyes gold was a much less precious metal than 
the good steel of the Spanish broadswords. At 
length, disgusted at the scene, the young man 
strode up to the scales and striking them with 
his fist scattered the gold on the ground. ** Why 
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should you Christians quarrel for such a little 
thing ? " he said. " If gold be so precious in your 
eyes that to gain it you leave your own homes, 
invade the peaceful homes of others, and suffer 
incredible hardships, I will tell you of a country 
where you may have as much of it as you will." 
He turned and pointed southwards to the moun- 
tains. "Beyond those mountains,*' he went on, 
" lies a mighty sea. It is navigated by people who 
have vessels nearly as large as yours, and furnished 
like them with sails and oars. All the streams 
which flow into that sea are full of gold ; and 
the kings who reign upon its borders eat and 
drink out of golden vessels. Gold is indeed 
as common among those people as iron is among 
you Spaniards." 

And so this mysterious sea, which these adven- 
turers had dreamed and talked over so often, was 
no fable after all, but a golden reality ! They 
had but to climb those mountains for their own 
eyes to convince them of it. With what eagerness 
Balboa pressed his questions we may guess. The 
Indian told him all he knew, but he warned the 
Spaniard that to reach this promised land would 
be a hard and dangerous task. The way was 
long and rugged and led through countries 
peopled by " a fierce kind of men, devourers of 
man's flesh, living without laws, wandering, 
and without empire." And in particular there 
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was one great chief, Tubanama by name, whose 
country was the richest of all, and who, at the 
head of a mighty host, made war on every one 
who came into it. A thousand warriors at least 
would be needed for the enterprise, all as well 
armed and equipped as the few Balboa had with 
him. When asked how he had learned so much 
about these rich countries and their inhabitants, 
the Indian answered that at one time or another 
his own people had fought with most of their 
neighbours, had taken captives from them, or lost 
captives to them, and he called up one of his 
men who had been a prisoner to this very Tuba- 
nama and had but lately escaped from him. 
Finally he offered to join the expedition, and de- 
clared himself willing to be hanged on the nearest 
tree if all he had said was not proved true. We 
need not suppose that this speech (which was 
interpreted to Balboa by the two men who had 
befrayed Careta to him) was delivered exactly as 
the histories have reported it to us ; but as they 
all agree in its m^n features, we may rely on 
having got the substance of it, if not the actual 
words. "Our captains," writes Peter Martyr's 
translator, " marvelling at the oration of the 
naked young man, pondered in their minds and 
earnestly considered his sayings." It is probable 
that among the naked young man's audience that 
day was Pizarro, who then for the first time heard 
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of the great empire of Peru, which he was destined, 
at the cost of his own life, to add to the Spanish 
Crown. 

Now Balboa had not a thousand men at his dis- 
posal, nor a quarter of that number fit for fighting. 
His first business, therefore, on his return to 
Darien, was to despatch a ship to Spdn with the 
great news he had learned from the Indians, and 
an urgent appeal for more men, arms, and pro- 
visions. The answer was a long while on the 
road, and when it did come it was not all to his 
taste. It came in the shape of two ships from 
Hispaniola, bringing a stock of provisions and a 
reinforcement of one hundred and fifty men ; and 
these certainly were very welcome. They brought 
also a commission signed by the treasurer of the 
island, appointing Balboa to be captain-general of 
Darien ; and at that juncture this was more 
welcome to him than the soldiers and supplies. 
For Balboa had been very hard put to it of late to 
keep order among his unruly subjects, the most 
quarrelsome lot of men that ever-vexed a governor's 
soul ; and he was of course hampered by the fact 
that his authority, as the mutineers so often re- 
minded him, though accepted by themselves for 
want of a better, had never been sanctioned by the 
King. It was only by his excellent temper, tact, 
and resource that he had hitherto been able to 
avoid the fate of Nicuesa and Enciso ; and indeed 

H 
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at one time, just before the arrival of the ships, he 
had been actually deposed from office. This com- 
mission gave him the appearance of authority he 
needed, for though the commission had not been 
signed by the King, Passamonte, the treasurer of 
Hispaniola (to whom, it will be remembered, 
Balboa had been shrewd enough to send a present 
by his colleague Zamodio), was known to have 
great weight at Court. It is characteristic of the 
clever fellow that the first use he made of his new 
power was to pardon the men who had led the 
mutiny against him. 

All this was well enough, but unfortunately it 
was not all. The ships which brought Balboa his 
commission brought also a private letter from 
Zamodio full of the worst possible news. Though 
Enciso had failed as a governor, his old skill as a 
lawyer had not deserted him. He had won the 
King's ear : Balboa had been sentenced to pay a 
heavy sum in compensation for his treatment or 
Enciso ; and worse still, he was to be summoned 
home to answer in person for his treatment of 
Nicuesa. It was also rumoured, wrote Zamodio, 
that a new governor of Darien was to be 
appointed. 

Only one chance was now left for Balboa; 
Before the order for his recall arrived, he must do 
some great thing which would make his peace with 
Ferdinand, silence Enciso, and lay the luckless 
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ghost of Nicuesa for good and all. There was no 
need for him to puzzle over what this thing should 
be ; Fate had made it plain to him, when the naked 
young man had spoken of the great sea and the 
golden kingdoms beyond the mountains to the 
south. He must be the one to find that sea and 
add those kingdoms to the Crown of Spain. If 
the young man had spoken truth he would find 
on those shores the means to out-plead a whole 
courtful of lawyers. It was no use to wait for 
reinforcements ; they would probably come in 
the train of the new governor. He must act, act 
at once, and act on his own hand. 

His men were ready enough for the venture. 
Quarrel as they might among themselves, to do 
them justice these Spaniards were always ready to 
unite for any deed of daring ; no danger daunted 
them, and the more extravagant the exploit, the 
higher their spirits rose to meet it. Nor would it 
be fair to lay their courage only to the amount of 
the booty they hoped to gdn by it ; there was the 
thought of glory in their hearts as well as of gold, 
the national pride of a race which then stood first 
among the soldiers of Europe. Their quarrels 
and jealousies all forgotten, the men answered 
eagerly to their captain's call. He selected one 
hundred and ninety of them, the pick of the 
settlement, all men whom he could trust to follow 
him anywhere, and well-equipped with arquebuses, 
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crossbows, swords, and pikes. He took with him 
also several bloodhounds, a strange and brutal sort 
of ally as it seems to us, yet one which (so 
do human sensibilities change with the years) 
Columbus, perhaps the least brutal man who ever 
waged war, was the first to use against Indians. 
One of these animals has received the honour of a 
special mention from the old chroniclers ; a tawny 
black-muzzled beast called Leoncico, of immense 
strength and ferocity. It was Balboa's particular 
property, following him everywhere like a body- 
guard ; it seems indeed to have been a most 
valuable brute in every way, for it was rated as a 
man-at-arms, receiving regular rations and an 
equal share of booty, whereby its owner is said to 
have profited to the extent of one thousand crowns. 
A number of natives also accompanied the expedi- 
tion as carriers, guides, and' interpreters, men who 
had received many acts of kindness from Balboa 
and had learned to like and to trust him. 

It was on September ist, 15 13, that the little 
army left Darien on its famous march. The first 
stage was by sea to Coyba, where they were made 
welcome by their friend Careta, for the sake of his 
daughter, who was devoted to her Spanish husband. 
A small force was left on the coast to guard the 
boats, and with the rest, reinforced by some of 
Careta's men, Balboa struck off for the mountains. 
His way led through Ponca's territories, which he 
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had not long ago harried as Careta's ally. But it 
was not now his cue to fight when it could be 
avoided, and he soon made his peace with his old 
enemy. Ponca corroborated all the young Com- 
agre's words about the southern sea, and showed 
the Spaniards a certain peak in the great mountain 
range from which he said the first glimpse of its 
waters could be gained. 

As some of his men had already begun to feel 
the effects of' the climate and the rough travelling, 
Balboa rested his force here for a while, and before 
resuming his march sent back to the coast all who 
showed any signs of breaking down. Ponca had 
assured him that six days' journey (calculated at 
forty leagues) would bring the Spaniards within 
sight of the sea ; but so rough was the way that 
the six days had grown to more than twice that 
number before the peak was reached. At one time 
it led through dense jungles where their swords 
alone could find a path, and over streams which 
had to be crossed by rafts ; at another, up steep 
mountain-sides strewn with huge boulders, over 
which even the light-footed Indians could with diffi- 
culty scramble : a terrible road in truth for men in 
heavy marching-order under the fierce tropical sun 
and in the most pestilential climate in the world. 
Fortunately for them they met with but little 
opposition, and indeed the fighting seems to have 
been the easiest part of the journey. There were 
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no poisoned arrows now, and without them the 
naked savages could do little against the muskets 
and bloodhounds, the swords and pikes of the 
mail-clad Spaniards. 

At length on the evening of September 25th, 
they halted at a deserted Indian village on the edge 
of the forests above which, so their guides told 
them, rose the goal of their hopes. Before day- 
break the next morning, Balboa, with such of his 
men as had any strength left in them, was up and 
away. The forests were soon left behind, and the 
last peak rose bare before them. Then Balboa 
bade his men halt, and strictly charging them not 
to stir till he should summon them, went on alone. 
With a heart full of thoughts one can only guess 
at, he reached the summit of the range, and there 
before him lay in truth another and a newer world. 
Below his feet stretched a vast expanse of rock 
and forest, of green plains and winding streams, 
and beyond this again, spreading southwards far 
as the eye could go, lay glittering in the morning 
light the waters of the promised sea. Since Moses 
went up from the plains of Moab unto the moun- 
tain of Nebo, few moments in any recorded 
history of man's life can match with this. And 
as was said to Moses so it might have been said 
to this Spaniard : " I have caused thee to see it 
with thine eyes, but thou shalt not go over 
thither." Balboa had discovered the sea, but 
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others were to reap the harvest of its shores ; 
and among the little band who were with him 
on that memorable September morning was 
Francisco Pizarro. 

Balboa fell on his knees and gave thanks to 
God for the mercy vouchsafed to him, that he 
should have been the first of all Christian men 
to see this glorious sight. Then he rose, and 
beckoned up his followers. He showed them the 
great sea, the desire of their hearts fulfilled at last 
and the end of all their labours. As the tale told 
by Comagre's son had so far come true, he said, 
so would the rest of it be proved. If they would 
be staunch to him, as they had hitherto been, he 
would make them, by the favour of Christ, the 
richest Spaniards that had ever come to the Indies : 
they should do their King the greatest service that 
vassal had ever yet rendered to his lord ; and 
theirs should be the eternal glory and advantage 
of all that they might discover, conquer, and 
convert to the holy Catholic faith. His men 
listened in delighted silence ; they trusted him 
implicitly, and when he had finished, they crowded 
round him, pressed his hand, and swore to be 
faithful to the death. " For," as we read, " he 
was very much beloved, because he made no 
difference between himself and every soldier ; 
besides that he was aflFable and familiar, and showed 
much compassion for the sick and wounded, every 
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one of whom he visited and comforted in particu- 
lar ; and was himself undaunted in dangers, never 
showing the least concern in the greatest perils." 
There was a priest with them that day, and when 
the soldiers had made an end of their vows, he 
raised the solemn chaunt, Te Deum laudamuSy in 
which all present joined devoutly on their knees. 
Then Balboa caused a tree to be cut down and 
fashioned into the form of a cross, which was set 
up in a cairn of stones, and on the cross was cut 
the name of the Spanish King. Finally, he ordered 
a formal notification to be drawn up that he had 
that day, September 26th, 15 13, taken possession 
of this sea, and of all its islands and surrounding 
lands, on behalf of the Crown of Castile ; and to 
this document all present, to the number of sixty- 
seven, affixed their names. 

It was now time to think of more practical 
matters, and to find the nearest road to the shores 
of this sea, which, though plain enough to the eye, 
lay still at some considerable distance below the 
exultant discoverers. The travelling was easier 
now, and not such a dangerous business as Balboa 
had been led to expect. Nothing was seen of the 
fierce Tubanamd ; and when he was encountered 
on the homeward journey, he was found to be 
a much less formidable personage than had been 
expected. The only opposition they met with at 
this time was from a chief named Chiapes, who 
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dwelt at the foot of the mountains ; and with 
him, after some slight skirmishing, Balboa soon 
made good friends. Here he halted his men, and 
sent back to their own countries the guides who had 
accompanied him so far, having first rewarded them 
with some simple presents, which delighted them 
and confirmed their trust in the Spaniard's good 
faith. He then sent forward two parties of scouts, 
under Pizarro and one Alonso Martin, to find the 
way to the sea. Martin was the first to reach it, 
at some point on the shore of a small gulf at the 
south-western extremity of the Bay of Panama, 
which still retains the name, then given it, of San 
Miguel (St. Michael). Here he found two canoes, 
and stepping into one he launched it on the 
incoming tide, bidding his comrades bear witness 
that he was the first of all white men to float 
upon the waters of that unknown sea. 

These things having been reported to Balboa, 
he chose such of his own men as were best able to 
travel, and accompanied by Chiapes and a large 
body of Indians, he set off through the forests 
under Martin's guidance. The trees grew thick 
and luxuriant down to the edge of the shore, but 
the tide was out, and a mile or more of glistening 
mud lay between the captain and those coveted 
waters. But the tide ebbs and flows fast on those 
shores, and soon, as the party were resting under 
the grateful shade, they saw the sea come rushing 
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in up almost to their very feet. Then Balboa 
rose, grasped a banner bearing the arms of Spain, 
drew his sword, and in full armour marched down 
into the sea till the waters reached his waist. 
Brandishing his sword he called in a loud voice on 
all present to bear witness that then and there in 
his own person he took corporeal and actual 
possession of that sea and of all its coasts, 
harbours, and islands, and of all the kingdoms 
and provinces appertaining to them, on either side 
of the equinoctial line, in the name and on behalf of 
the sovereigns of Castile, to whom and to whose 
heirs for ever should be the dominion over them 
so long as the world endured. 

It was a magnificent claim ; and to us now, re- 
calling all that has passed since that memorable 
day, and seeing to what the once world-wide 
empire of Spain has within our own time shrunk, 
there seems something singularly pitiful in this 
swelling bombast. But to the Spaniards who heard 
him there was nothing absurd or incredible in 
Balboa's words. Rude and rough as so many 
of these adventurers were, greedy of gold and care- 
less how they won it, there was yet another side 
to their characters. They were Spaniards, mem- 
bers of one of the proudest races in the Old World, 
and jealous above all others of national glory. For 
centuries the champions of the Christian faith in 
Europe, they had just won back their ancient 
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kingdom from the, heathen Moor who had so long 
usurped it ; they had added to that kingdom a 
new world to whose extent and wealth no man 
could foresee the limit, and sent the name of 
Spanish valour and Spanish enterprise flying on 
the wings of fame through all civilised lands. 
What wonder if this little wayworn band should 
conceive themselves to have reached the height of 
human achievement when they stood at last upon the 
shores of that fabled sea ? Of the true nature 
and extent of their discovery they had of course no 
conception, nor that they were gazing upon the 
waters of an ocean washing the richest countries of 
the earth, and covering more than one half of its 
surface ; they knew only that, after infinite danger 
and toil, amidst a horde of savages in an unknown 
and fearful land, they had done that which they 
had sworn to do or perish, and planted the flag 
of Spain upon a shore where no white foot save 
theirs had trod since the making of the world. 
Henceforth what could be impossible to the stout 
hearts and good swords of Spanish men ? In the 
proud gestures and defiant vaunts of their leader 
they saw nothing but what befitted the man and 
the hour ; and it was in truth the greatest achieve- 
ment wrought in the New World since Columbus 
saw day dawn over the green shores of Guanahani. 
This is the tale of the discovery of the Pacific 
Ocean, the great Sea of the South, and here it 
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would most fitly end. It had been well for Balboa 
could the tale of his life also have ended here, but 
all his services could not save him from the fate 
which overtook so many of his countrymen in that 
old tumultuous time. What yet remained for him 
can only be sketched in outline : how he made his 
painful way back again to Darien ; how with almost 
incredible toil he transported the materials for a 
little fleet across the mountains and through the 
forests of the isthmus ; how he built and rebuilt it 
amid ceaseless attacks from the Indians and from a 
climate more deadly than any Indian ; how at last he 
launched it on the waters of the wonderful sea, and 
how, but for the fears of his sailors and an untimely 
shift of wind, he might have anticipated Pizarro 
in the conquest of Peru. It was a great feat, a 
worthy sequel to the great discovery ; such, says the 
old chronicler, as it was universally admitted no 
man then living in the Indies durst have attempted, 
or could have succeeded in, save Balboa alone. 

It is a thousand pities that so gallant a fellow 
should have met with a cruel and ignominious 
death. The news of his discovery was received 
with a burst of joy throughout Spain, and Fer- 
dinand, pardoning all his former misdemeanours, 
named him governor of the South Sea and of the 
province of Panama and the adjacent pearl-islands. 
The pardon and the honours came too late. The 
new governor of Darien had been appointed, and 
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was now in residence, Don Pedrarias Davila, 
one of the most merciless tyrants that ever went 
from Spain into the New World, whose cruelties 
gained him the name of Furor Dominiy as in 
earlier times Attila, the terrible King of the Huns, 
had been called the Scourge of God. As jealous 
as he was cruel, he had from the first determined 
on his rival's destruction, and the death of Fer- 
dinand left him free to act. It was no difficult 
work; Balboa had been too successful not to make 
enemies, and his careless and perhaps rather boast- 
ful habit of speech was easily turned against him, 
nor was his old usurpation of the government for- 
gotten. He was treacherously arrested, arraigned 
on a false charge of treason, and condemned to 
die. Four years after his triumphant march to 
the Pacific, in the public square of the little port 
of Ada, which he himself had built not far from 
Darien, at the hands of the common executioner 
Balboa met his death, bravely and uncomplainingly 
as became a gallant gentleman of Spain. In all 
the annals of the New World there is no story, 
save that of Columbus alone, more stirring and 
more pitiful than that of this valiant, much- 
enduring man. Brave, sagacious, and humane above 
all his peers, he deserved a better fate. One likes 
best to think of him in the moment of victory with 
his work done, as we saw him standing, proud and 
exultant, on the shores of the Great South Sea. 



THE TREASURE OF THE WORLD 

Francis Drake, one of the splendid names in 
English history, was about twenty years old when 
he first saw the shores of the New World. As 
every one knows, he was a Devonshire man, born 
at Crowndale, near Tavistock, on the fringe of 
Dartmoor ; but in what year no one seems to be 
quite certain. Somewhere between 1540 and 1545 
the date must lie ; Mr. Julian Corbett, Drake's 
latest biographer and his best, gives good reason 
to think the latter the likeliest year, and we cannot 
do better than agree with him. 

The lad was in a manner bred to the sea from 
his infancy. His father, Edmund Drake (a small 
country squire, as we should call him now), was a 
staunch follower of the Reformation, while most 
of his neighbours were equally strong for the old 
faith. The accession of Edward the Sixth brought 
matters to a head, and in 1 549 the West Country 
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rose in rebellion against the new English Prayer- 
book, which was in that year ordained to supersede 
the old Latin Breviary. Edmund Drake was forced 
to fly for his life, and, through the kindness of 
some friend, — Lord Russell, perhaps, who had 
stood godfather to his eldest son and given him 
his own name of Francis — found a refuge on the 
Medway off Chatham, where the King's ships 
were laid up when out of commission. On one 
of these hulks the Drakes made their home for 
several years, the father holding the post of 
reader to the sailors (some sort of lay-chaplaincy, 
it seems to have been), which his Protestant 
friends had managed to procure for him. 

It was no unbecoming home for a boy destined 
to be the greatest sailor England had yet bred, 
and her stoutest champion against the Pope of 
Rome and the King of Spain. All around him 
were signs of the new life which Henry the 
Eighth had breathed into the English navy. 
Masts and sails and guns were among the first 
-sights on which his eyes rested, the songs of the 
sailors and the clatter of the shipwrights' hammers 
among the earliest sounds with which his ears 
grew familiar. " It must have been a life," writes 
Mr. Corbett, " by its nature almost amphibious, 
where the old navy hulks were like playfellows 
and the river a taskmaster to be learned and 
humoured. We can see him, the eldest and 
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ringleader of a band of urchins as adventurous 
as himself, growing always more familiar with the 
forces that were to be his servants, till the rush- 
ing tideways, the intricate channels, the treacher- 
ous banks, and the shifting winds had no dangers 
or secrets which he had not mastered. We can 
see him in his very pastimes acquiring that 
confident familiarity, that alert intuition, which 
are only to be stored up in boyhood and are the 
soul of seamanship ; and we understand how he 
laid the foundations of a power which enabled 
him to carry out the great naval revolution, and 
make of maritime warfare a sailor's art." Other 
things, too, than sea-songs he heard, and saw 
other things than sails and spars. The young 
Protestant King had died when Francis was but 
eight years *old. The attempt of the Duke of 
Northumberland to make a queen of his daughter- 
in-law. Lady Jane Grey, had failed : the attempt 
of Sir Thomas Wyatt to raise England against 
the Spanish match had failed ; and Queen Mary 
was now secure on the throne, free to marry her 
cousin Philip of Spain, and to enact a bloody 
vengeance on the Protestants. It was at Roch- 
ester, under the very eyes of young Drake, that 
Wyatt won his solitary victory against the Queen's 
troops ; his headquarters were in the castle ; his 
men supplied themselves with arms and ammuni- 
tion from the fleet on the Medway. The lad 
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was old enough to frame some idea of what it 
all meant ; he must often have heard his father 
talk with his friends over the dark time coming 
when England should be vassal to the King of 
Spain and the Pope of Rome. " The issue was 
so clear," writes Mr. Corbett, "and feeling so 
intense, that children forgot their games to play 
at politics. They snowballed the suite of the 
Spanish Ambassador, they fought mock combats 
between Wyatt and the Prince of Spain, and once 
were barely prevented from hanging the lad who 
represented Philip." 

Mary's reign was a black time for Edmund 
Drake, as for all the Reformation men. He lost 
his post of reader to the fleet, and so low did 
his fortunes sink that he was forced to apprentice 
Francis to the skipper of a small coasting craft 
trading to the French and Dutch ports. The 
young fellow fared hard and worked hard, and 
so pleased his master that, on the old man's 
death, he found himself owner of the little vessel. 
It was a rough training, but for this lad there 
could hardly have been a better one ; it laid the 
foundation of that extraordinary skill in seaman- 
ship which not only distinguished Francis Drake 
above all the captains of his time, but has set his 
name on a level with our greatest masters of the 
sailor's art, with Anson and Hawke, with CoUing- 
wood, Cochrane, and Nelson. 

I 
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The accession of Elizabeth, however, brought 
a welcome change of fortune for the Drakes. 
The father was presented to the living of Up- 
church, on the Medway, and the son, thanks to 
his old master, was now able to trade on his own 
account But the trading was destined soon to 
take a new and very different turn. 

Charles the Fifth had resigned the crown of 
Spain, and his son Philip now reigned in his stead. 
His Most Catholic Majesty, as his style ran, con- 
ceived himself to be the peculiar champion of the 
Church of Rome, ordained, as it were, to restore 
her waning power, and to crush the rising Lutheran 
heresy over all Europe, even as he had crushed 
it in Spain. The powers of the Inquisition, that 
most terrible engine of the old faith, were en- 
larged ; its agents were in every Spanish port, on 
the look-out for heretic traders. English Protest- 
ants or French Huguenots, it mattered not which ; 
their ships and cargoes, were confiscated, and the 
crews flung into the dungeons of the Inquisition, 
lucky if they were not set to work in the galleys 
for life, or burned to death in the public square 
at Seville. Protestants and Huguenots retaliated 
in their own fashion. Singly or in small squad- 
rons, French and English privateers swept the 
Narrow Seas, plundering, burning or scuttling 
every Spanish ship they were strong enough to . 
master. The French King, Henry the Second, 
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was no friend to the Reformation ; but he was 
the sworn foe of Spain, and all who could injure 
her might rely at least on his countenance. Roch- 
elle was the stronghold of French Protestantism ; 
and with Rochelle for their headquarters the 
English and French rovers, joining hands, could 
pounce at their will on the Spanish ships plying 
between Cadiz and the Netherlands, — which, in 
their turn, the Inquisition was now fast goading 
into rebellion. It must be said that the horrors 
wrought by the Holy Office on shore were often 
well matched by these rovers at sea. Among 
them were many no better than mere pirates, who, 
careless of creed or country, flew at every flag 
they saw ; and our men, despite their Huguenot 
allies, did not always make a distinction between 
Spanish and French Catholics. Though the long 
war which was now brooding between Spain and 
England took its rise, no doubt, in religion, other 
forces also were at work. Mr. Corbett has put 
this very well. " The truth is," he writes, " its 
causes were threefold, each having its special in- 
fluence in the three great classes of the State. . . . 
For the people it was a struggle of the Reforma- 
tion against the Papacy ; for the statesmen it was 
a defence of the new idea of British nationality 
against the idea of a dominant Spanish Empire ; 
and for the merchants it was an aggressive deter- 
mination to break down the barriers with which 
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Spanish policy sought to enclose the New World 
and to shut the way to the Indies. It was the 
last movement, perhaps, which was really the 
most actively important of the three." Un- 
doubtedly it was. Columbus's great achievement 
had not at the time created much stir in England ; 
and even when the discovery of Mexico and Peru 
showed how rich in the precious metals this New 
World was, it was in France, and not in England, 
that Spain for many years found her most danger- 
ous rival. This was a natural result of the life- 
long jealousy between the French and Spanish 
sovereigns, Francis the First and Charles. " The 
Emperor," said Francis, " can carry on the war 
with me by means of the riches he draws from 
the West Indies alone ; " and long before the men 
of Devon raised the cry of Westward ho ! swarms 
of French corsairs from the ports of Normandy 
and Brittany had made their way into the 
Caribbean Sea. England was now in her turn 
beginning to learn the truth of the French King's 
words, and to realise that the surest way to cripple 
her great enemy at home was to strike at the 
sources of his power abroad. Even when the 
nations were at peace, Charles, and Philip after 
him, would allow no trading in those sacred 
waters. God, through His vicegerent the Pope, 
had divided the dominion of the New World 
between Spain and Portugal ; and Spain for her 
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part would see to it that no foreigner, and, above 
all, no heretic foreigner, no Lutheran dog, should 
have a share in that spacious gift. So said the 
Spaniard ; but the Englishman entirely declined 
to acquiesce in what he held to be an outrageous 
violation of good faith. If he might not do his 
business there as a lawful trader (and at first he 
asked no more), he would do it in a way much 
less to the Spaniard's taste. 

Thus public and private enterprise went hand in 
hand. The men who were doing England's work 
on the shores of America did it at their own risk, 
and naturally enough took good care that they 
should be no losers thereby ; for as yet there was 
no open war, each nation having allies in the heart 
of every other. If England declared war against 
Spain, there were her own Catholics, still a numer- 
ous and powerful body, to be reckoned with ; if 
France or Spain declared war against England, 
England could lend a hand to the French Hugue- 
nots or the Dutch Calvinists. "It was a wild 
business," writes Mr. Froude ; " enterprise and 
buccaneering, sanctified by religion and hatred of 
cruelty ; but it was a school like no other for 
seamanship, and a school for the building of vessels 
which could outsail all others on the sea ; a school, 
too, for the training of hardy men, in whose blood 
ran detestation of the Inquisition and the Inquisi- 
tion's master." There were practitioners in that 
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school inspired by little love of religion, and not 
much more hatred of cruelty, though, as a rule, 
and the Indians soon learned to know this, our 
men were much less brutal in their ways than 
Frenchman or Spaniard ; but it was a rare school 
indeed for such work as the years were bringing 
England to do, and it was the school which 
bred Francis Drake. 

The little coasting craft had brought her owner 
some money, and the name, too, of a bold and 
skilful sailor ; but he wanted now a wider field 
for his enterprise than creeping about the Channel 
could give him. In 1 5 64 he sold the boat, and 
joined his fortunes to those of his rising kinsman, 
John Hawkins, whose fame, though partly eclipsed 
by Drake's more brilliant and audacious feats, 
stands second only to his in the sea-story of his 
age. His father, William Hawkins of Plymouth, 
had been a favourite of Henry the Eighth, who, 
as his subjects said, knew a man when he saw one. 
By his voyages to Guinea and Brazil he was the 
first to extend English trade beyond the narrow 
bounds in which it had hitherto moved ; and his 
sons, William and John, had followed in his foot- 
steps. The family had prospered ; and soon after 
Elizabeth's accession, John married the daughter 
of Benjamin Gonson, Treasurer of the Navy, an 
important office in which he was afterwards him- 
self to do sterling work. Under his father-in- 
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law's patronage Hawkins was able to push his 
ventures farther afield, and when Drake jomed 
him he had already made two voyages to the 
Spanish Main, which had greatly increased both 
his reputation and his fortune. 

These were memorable voyages in more ways 
than one. Hawkins was not only the first English- 
man to venture within the charmed circle of the 
Caribbean Sea ; he also led the way to England's 
share in the slave-trade. Both Spain and Portugal 
had been engaged in the black business for many 
years past. So far back as Prince Henry's time 
slaves from the Canaries and the African coasts 
were familiar figures in the rich households at 
Lisbon ; and in 1474 special laws for their good 
treatment had been passed in Seville by Ferdinand 
and Isabella. In those days the world was less 
tender-hearted and less sentimental than it is now, 
and men naturally saw nothing immoral or in- 
human in a practice which had received the sanc- 
tion of the Church. Indeed, the importation of 
negroes from Africa into the West Indian islands 
had been first introduced by Bishop Las Casas him- 
self. The negro was then, as he is now, much 
more capable of work than the American Indian, 
though not perhaps much more fond of it ; and 
Las Casas hoped, by introducing this new source 
of labour, to save the poor islanders, who were 
dying like sheep under their new masters, and also 
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to rescue the negro from the revolting savagery of 
his own life and bring him too into the Gospel 
fold. The good man learned his mistake before 
he died, and the traffic, at his request, had been 
put under very strict regulations ; a high duty 
was charged on every negro imported, and a costly 
license exacted by Philip from every Spaniard who 
engaged in it. But the colonists murmured against 
restrictions which, while enriching the Crown, 
pressed so hardly on themselves. Hawkins learned 
all this in one of his voyages to the Canaries, and 
learned also that if he cared to take the risk of 
running a black cargo to the Spanish settlements 
he would find no difficulty in disposing of it. He 
was willing enough to take the risk, and an un- 
commonly profitable one he found it. A governor 
would sometimes protest against this breach of the 
royal orders, and occasionally, for form's sake, a 
show of resistance would be made ; but no serious 
opposition was oflFered, and the settlers were all to 
a man on the Englishman's side. His partners 
in the venture (including the Queen herself, who 
lent him one of her own ships, and some ftiembers 
of her Council,) were in high glee ; and on his 
return from the second voyage Hawkins found 
himself the hero of the hour. It was very different, 
however, in Spain. Da Silva, Philip's ambassador 
in London, who had met Hawkins at Court, and 
heard him tell his story (of which he made no 
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secret), reported the matter to his master. Philip 
complained to Elizabeth, who was at first inclined 
to argue the matter ; but the troubles in Scotland 
were coming to a head about this time, and she 
could not afford to quarrel with Spain. Hawkins 
was fitting out at Plymouth for a third voyage, 
and Drake was making ready to go with him, when 
an order from the Council came down peremptorily 
forbidding any more trading with the Indies for 
the present. 

What happened next is a mystery which no 
one has ever been able to solve. It would seem, 
however, that, though Hawkins stayed at home, 
Drake sailed. In 1626 his nephew. Sir Francis 
Drake (who had been created a baronet four years 
earlier), dedicated to King Charles a biography of 
his famous uncle, with the quaint title, Sir Francis 
Drake revived ; calling upon this dull or effeminate 
Age to follow his noble steps for gold and silver. 
This, which is our only English authority for the 
expedition to Nombre de Dios, purports to have 
been written by a clergyman, one Philip Nichols, 
from information supplied to him by men who 
had made the voyage, and to have been revised 
by Drake himself It contains also a dedication 
to Elizabeth, dated in 1593 and signed by Drake, 
complaining of the incomplete and inaccurate 
narratives of the voyage which had hitherto been 
published, and which had induced him to make 
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the truth known, not so much for his own repu- 
tation as for the benefit of posterity. Whether 
Drake himself had a hand in it or not, it has, 
though discredited by Mr. Froude, been shown 
by Mr. Corbett to be perfectly substantiated by 
contemporary Spanish authorities, and especially 
by a memorandum addressed by Philip to Eliza- 
beth after Drake's famous voyage round the 
world. In the first page of this book mention 
is made of " the wrongs received [by Drake] at 
Rio de la Hachawith Captain John Lovell in 
the years 1565 and 1566." Nothing is known 
of this John Lovell, nor can anything more be 
discovered of his voyage. All we know is that 
at some time between Hawkins's second and third 
voyages Drake sailed on an expedition to the 
West Indies, and that it was a disastrous one, 
apparently, from the use of the word wrongs^ 
through some breach of good faith on the part 
of the Spaniards. This act of treachery, if 
treachery it really was, Drake never forgot. 
Though always a chivalrous enemy, this early 
mishap seems to have rankled in his memory 
with peculiar bitterness throughout all his tri- 
umphant career. Thirty years later, on his last 
fatal voyage, we find him turning aside, when 
fortune had declared against him, to take his 
long-deferred revenge on the settlement where he 
had made and lost his first venture. 
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But still worse things were to befall him in his 
next voyage, which he made with Hawkins in 
1567-8, where the disaster at Rio de la Hacha 
was repeated tenfold at San Juan de UUoa, the 
port whence the Mexican gold-fleet sailed for 
Spain. Here the treachery was flagrant and 
manifest. Hawkins and Drake not only lost the 
whole of their cargo, but, after some of the hard- 
est fighting that ever fell between English and 
Spanish sailors in those seas, they barely escaped 
with their lives, bringing home only two ships 
out of six, and leaving a hundred of their men 
behind them to the tender mercies of the Inqui- 
sition. This was the most memorable victory 
gained by Philip over an English force, and 
dearly he was destined to pay for it. The action 
at San Juan de Ulloa, as Mr. Corbett shows, 
marks in the Elizabethan epoch a step that 
could never be retraced. From this moment the 
attitude of Drake and Hawkins towards Spain 
became one of irreconcilable hostility ; and from 
this moment the mass of the English people, who 
had hitherto regarded them as mere private traders, 
and were rather inclined to look askance at them 
as dangerous to lawful commerce and even to the 
peace of the realm, now ranged themselves on 
the side of the adventurers. When the news 
of the disaster came home all the country clam- 
oured for war against the treacherous Spaniard, 
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That, as we know, did not suit Elizabeth's policy ; 
but from this time forward even Burghley, the great 
Minister who was always on the side of peace and 
who had never countenanced these voyages, began 
to take the possibility of war into his calculations. 
Drake was now bent on revenge, and as the 
English Government would do nothing openly 
to help him, and, in answer to Philip's complaints, 
always, till war was declared, persisted in repre- 
senting him as a private adventurer for whose 
actions they could not undertake to be responsible, 
he determined to take the matter into his own 
hands. It seems that he was persuaded by a 
clergyman (whom some believe to have been his 
own father) that having been thus treacherously 
used, and no lawful reparation permitted him, he 
might recover his losses from the King of Spain 
wherever and in whatsoever fashion he could. To 
an age which professes to have fathomed the 
mysteries of International Law the argument is 
perhaps not very convincing ; but probably Drake 
did not need much persuading, nor indeed trouble 
himself much with any arguments, " The case," 
as old Fuller shrewdly says in his Holy and Pro- 
fane State, " was clear in sea-divinity ; and few are 
such infidels as not to believe doctrines which 
make for their own profit." Drake, moreover, 
was convinced that there could be no real peace 
between England and Spain ; that war, and open 
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war, must come sooner or later, and that England's 
business, as I have already said, was so to cripple 
the foreign sources of Spain's power that she 
might fight her on more equal terms at home. 
Thus he could, as he conceived, kill three birds 
with one stone ; he could revenge himself, refill 
his own pockets, and do his own country a good 
turn at the same time. The risk of course was 
his own : he well understood that if he failed the 
Government would not stir a finger to save him ; 
but though as provident as he was brave, the 
chances of risk or failure were never suffered to 
interfere with the designs of Francis Drake. 

This time Drake determined to act alone. 
Divided commands and divided counsels were 
never to his taste. An anonymous contributor 
to Purchases Pilgrims^ who had served under 
both Drake and Hawkins, has left a sketch of the 
two men, in which their characters are curiously 
contrasted. " Sir Francis," he says, " was a 
willing hearer of every man's opinion, but com- 
monly a follower of his own. He never 
attempted any action wherein he was absolute 
commander, but he performed the same with great 
reputation, and did easily despatch great matters." 
In this perhaps Drake did not differ much from 
other great captains, who have generally de- 
spatched matters to the best issue, on land or sea, 
when there has been no one but the enemy to 
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interfere with them ; but it is certain that in all 
his ventures Drake never proved his mettle so 
well as in those where he held the chief command. 
In his previous voyages to the Indies he had 
marked some of the weak points of the Spanish 
power, but he wanted to learn more ; he wanted 
to be sure where to strike before he delivered the 
blow. In 1570, therefore, about a year after his 
return from San Juan de UUoa, he sailed again 
for the Spanish Main with a couple of small ships, 
the Dragon and the Swan, and in the following 
year he made another voyage there in the Swan 
alone. Nothing much has ever been learned 
about these two voyages. Drake could keep his 
own secret as well as any man when he chose, and 
the few to whom he broached his designs knew 
how essential secrecy was to their success. That 
he made them pay we know from the complaints 
which came from Spain about them ; but his prime 
object was to spy out the land, "to gain such intel- 
ligence," as the family narrative puts it, " as might 
further him to get some amends for his loss." The 
Spanish poet. Lope de Vega, in his tremendous 
epic of the Dragontea^ one of the longest of his 
many long works, declares that Drake visited 
Nombre de Dios disguised as a Spaniard. Many 
strange tales were told of Drake by the Spaniards 
to account for his wonderful exploits, which could 
only be satisfactorily explained to those who 
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sufFered from them by investing him with super- 
natural powers. One writer, for instance, a Jesuit 
priest, has gravely related an interview (which was 
as gravely believed) between Drake and the Devil 
in Iceland, wherein, after due propitiation by the 
sacrifice of a "redolent he-goat,'* whose blood 
Drake and his sailors drink in Homeric fashion, 
the Englishman is instructed by the Prince of 
Darkness in the building of a fire-ship. Certainly 
Drake did somehow contrive to get a pretty good 
knowledge of Nombre de Dios, as he was to show 
when the time came ; but he probably got it from 
some Spanish prisoner, and the visit to the town 
may rank as another poetic invention, for Drake's 
knowledge of the Spanish language could hardly 
then have been sufficient, if it was at any time, 
to qualify him for so desperate a venture. That 
he had thoroughly explored the Gulf of Darien 
and the adjacent coasts we shall see, and he had 
also got some inkling of the route by which 
the gold-trains came overland from Panama to 
Nombre de Dios. In short, in one way or 
another, he had seen and learned enough to satisfy 
him that the business he had in his mind, rash 
as it might seem, could be done, and that he 
was the man to do it. 

"On Whitsunday Eve," so runs the family 
chronicle, "being the 24th of May, in the year 
1572, Captain Drake in the Pascha of Plymouth 
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of seventy tons, his admiral [flag-ship], with the 
Swan of the same port, of twenty-five tons, his 
vice-admiral, in which his brother John Drake 
was captain, set sail from out of the Sound of 
Plymouth, with intent to land at Nombre de 
Dios." This then was Drake's secret, to seize 
the port of Nombre de Dios, the Treasure of the 
World as he called it to tickle the ears of his 
sailors. And a rich treasure in truth it was ; 
for here was garnered, year by year, all the rich 
harvest of the Peruvian mines, the gold and silver 
and jewels, for shipment to Spain. A mad 
scheme enough it seems even now, and yet there 
was method in the madness. Seeing how vital 
were her interests there, the Spaniards had as yet 
done curiously little to protect their settlements 
in the Caribbean Sea. * The French corsairs, who 
had been troubling those waters for some years 
before our men appeared on the scene, had in 
1553, by a daring and successful raid on the 
M^n, shown Philip the necessity of relying upon 
some more material defence than the Papal Bull ; 
but Hawkins's early voyages had clearly proved 
that what had hitherto been done did not amount 
to much, so far as the towns were concerned. 
Since 1560, however, a serious attempt had been 
made to protect the ocean-commerce, by a regular 
system of armed escorts for the two plate-fleets (as 
the English called them) which sailed every year 
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from Spain for the Indies. There will be more to 
tell of these fleets hereafter ; for the present it 
will be enough to say that one, known as the 
Fleet {flotd) qIl New Spain, took on board the 
Mexican treasure at San Juan de Ulloa, while 
the other, the Fleet of Tierra Fierme, called first 
at Cartagena for the general harvest of the Main, 
and then proceeded to Nombre de Dios to ship 
the treasure from Peru. Hitherto the Spanish 
navy had been too busy with the Turks in the 
Mediterranean to find a very efiicient guard for 
these precious fleets. It was only by the energy 
and liberality of one man, — Pero Menendez de 
Aviles, the greatest sailor, so the Spaniards say, 
that ever carried their flag — that a permanent 
escort of three armed galleons was provided in 
1561 ; and though the fast-growing reputation 
of the English seamen had seriously alarmed 
Philip, the long struggle which culminated in 
the great victory over the Turks at Lepanto in 
1570 left him neither leisure nor means to make 
adequate provision against this new danger. As 
for the vessels which carried the cargo from the 
various ports on the Main to the rendezvous of 
the homeward-bound convoys, they had to shift 
as best they could. If Drake, therefore, could 
so time his visit as not to clash with the armed 
convoy success was well within the bounds of 
possibility. He had satisfied himself on all these 
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points, and he had moreover conceived a supreme 
contempt for the Spanish power ; and this, when 
not suffered to beget carelessness or pushed to 
folly, is a very good feeling to carry into battle, 
as Englishmen have shown many a time agdnst 
many an enemy. 

Still the force with which Drake proposed to 
do this great thing was a very small one. Men 
and boys, the two crews mustered only seventy- 
three all told, forty-seven in the Pascha, twenty- 
six in the Swan. But there was not a pressed man 
among them, and all were as keen for the business 
as their captain, while for their size no better-found 
ships had ever sailed out of an English port. They 
were victualled for a year, and, says the narrative, 
" no less needfully provided of all manner of am- 
munition, artillery [meaning missile weapons of all 
kinds], artificers' stuff and tools, that were requi- 
site for such a man-of-war on such an attempt ; 
but especially having three dainty pinnaces made 
in Plymouth, taken asunder all in pieces and 
stowed aboard to be set up as occasion served.'' 
Besides John Drake another brother, Joseph, also 
sailed with the force ; and so too did John Oxen- 
ham, a name which Charles Kingsley, in his splendid 
romance of Westward Ho ! has made famous to 
all Englishmen. It is not clear who were at 
Drake's back. Of course the Spaniards subse- 
quently protested that Elizabeth was not only in 
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the secret, but one of the partners in the venture. 
There is no evidence to show that she was, but it 
is not impossible. The great Queen had a most 
convenient way of publicly deprecating the riotous 
acts of her subjects, when she found it expedient 
to do so, and roundly encouraging them in private. 
She was fond of money, too, and before now, as 
we have seen, had found a share in these ventures 
uncommonly remunerative. Unqueenly tricks as 
these seem to us, and apt to confuse the law of 
nations, they were, as things went then, ex- 
tremely useful to England. She must at any rate 
have known that something was in the air, though 
she may have thought it no time to ask incon- 
venient questions. Preparations of which all 
Plymouth was talking, could hardly have been 
kept secret from the authorities in London. John 
Hawkins, we may be sure, was in the venture, and 
it is said that Sir William Wynter also was a 
partner ; that is not unlikely, for in 1570 Drake 
had served under Wynter in the North Sea, and 
proved himself too good a man to be allowed 
to leave the kingdom at this crisis without the 
Admiral's permission. 

On that Whitsunday Eve then the little squadron 
sailed out of Plymouth Sound, and with a fair wind 
all the way made the coast of Guadeloupe in five- 
and twenty days without once striking sail. At a 
little island off the coast of Dominica Drake 
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anchored for three days to water his ships and 
give his men a run ashore, and then headed south- 
westward for the Main which he sighted at a 
point near Santa Marta. Keeping well away from 
the land, he ran along the coast to the place he had 
fixed for the base of his operations. In his voyage 
of the previous year he had discovered a little land- 
locked bay on the western shore of the Gulf of 
Darien. Puerto Escondido (the hidden harbour) 
it is called now ; but Drake had named it Port 
Pheasant from "the great store of those goodly 
fowls " which was found there, — not the gorgeous 
long-tailed birds we know by that name, but some- 
thing evidently much to the sailors' taste. It was 
an ideal hiding-place for a rover : the narrow 
entrance was almost invisible to those who did not 
know where to look for it among the dense growth 
of tropical forest which enclosed it ; but within, 
the bay broadened to a mile or more in extent 
either way, with ten fathoms of water full of fish 
and as smooth as an inland lake. There was no 
settlement within a hundred miles of it, and till 
Drake dropped anchor there in the Swan its 
solitude had been unbroken by human presence. 
He had then made a clearing in the forest at the 
water's edge, and buried his surplus stores there ; 
and there he was now resolved to set up his 
pinnaces. 

But some one had been beforehand with him. 
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As the boats were rowing ashore, smoke was 
seen ascending from the woods near the landing- 
place ; and on a huge tree (" greater than any 
four men joining hands could fathom about") 
was found nailed a leaden plate bearing this 
legend : Captain Drake, if you fortune to come 
to this fort make haste away I For the Spaniards 
which you had with you here^ the last year^ ha^e 
bewrayed this place^ and taken away all that you 
left here. I depart from thence^ this present yth 
of July J 1572. Tour very loving friend John 
Garrett. Some of the Swan's crew had brought 
Garrett (a Plymouth man) to the place, though 
on what errand history does not say, and they 
had been gone but five days when Drake read the 
warning. He can hardly, one thinks, have been 
much surprised at it, when he reflected that he had 
kept some of his Spanish prisoners here on his 
former voyage. It was a piece of foolishness very 
unlike Drake's usual conduct, for which one can 
find no excuse or explanation. However, there 
was no help for it now. Here he was : no other 
place was so well suited for the work in hand ; 
and, Spaniard or no Spaniard, here he intended to 
stay till the work was done. The ships were 
accordingly brought in, the crews landed, and 
the carpenters set to work at once on the pin- 
naces, while the rest busied themselves with 
building a fort. It was pentagonal in shape, 
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covering three-quarters of an acre, open to the 
water on one side, the others built up with trunks 
of trees to a height of thirty feet ; one narrow 
gate gave egress on the landward side, and round 
it the ground was cleared of trees for a space of 
fifty feet. 

It looked as though Drake's strange want of 
caution was soon to bear fruit, for on the very 
day after his landing, while the crews were all 
hard at work on shore, three strange ships sailed 
into the bay, and two of them were of Spanish 
build. Our sailors flew to their arms, but the 
new arrivals proved to be friends. The English- 
man was a bark from the Isle of Wight, com- 
manded by one James Ranse, and the other two 
were his prizes, a caravel, or despatch-boat, 
bound for Nombre de Dios, which he had taken 
in the Gulf on the previous day, and an oared 
shallop or pinnace. Drake would have much 
preferred their room to their company ; but he 
put the best face he could on it. He took Ranse 
into his confidence, and, after a full explanation 
of his design, admitted him, on his own request, 
into partnership. 

By the end of a busy week the fort was finished, 
the pinnaces ready for sea, and all things in order 
for the venture. Early in the morning of July 
20th, the squadron, now raised to a strength of 
four ships and four pinnaces, crept out of the 
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bay, and steered westward along the coast of 
Darien for their goal. On the 22nd they came 
to a little cluster of fir-clad islands known as the 
Pine Islands {Has de Pinos). Here they found 
a party of negroes loading two vessels with timber 
for Nombre de Dios, and learned bad news from 
them. The Cimaroiies, or hill-men, had been 
giving trouble lately ; they had even ventured to 
attack Nombre de Dios itself, and reinforcements 
had been sent for in hot haste from Panama. 
These hill-men, — ^Cimaroons or, to give them their 
later and more familiar name, Maroons — ^were the 
sons of African negroes who, some eighty years 
earlier, had escaped from their Spanish masters to 
the mountains, found wives among the friendly 
Indians, and had now grown into two strong 
tribes, each under its own chief, which ruled the 
country on either side of the road from Panama 
to Nombre de Dios. Brave, firm, and strong they 
had established a sort of reign of terror over the 
isthmus ; as they hated the Spaniards mortally 
and, unlike the Indians, were not a whit afraid of 
them, Drake saw in them the stuflF for useful allies. 
He treated them with all kindness therefore, but, 
having no mind that they should carry the news of 
his coming to Nombre de Dios, he set them ashore 
on the Main, to find their way to the town, if 
they pleased, as best they could, or to join their 
countrymen in the mountains. 
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Meanwhile it was clear that his one chance 
depended on his surprising the town before the 
reinforcements could arrive from Panama, and 
to do that not a moment must be lost. Ranse, 
with the three ships and the caravel, was left 
as a depot at the islands, while Drake, drafting 
fifty-three of his own men and twenty of Ranse's 
into the four pinnaces (his own and the Spanish 
shallop), proceeded on his voyage that same 
afternoon. Five days later, at dawn of the 28th, 
they made an island called Cativaas, which was 
only a few le^ues from their goal. Here Drake 
landed his crews and served out the arms, pikes 
and swords and muskets, and a store of bows and 
arrows too, for the English had still a fondness 
for the famous old national weapon ; the arrows, 
however, were not now the great cloth-yard shafts 
which had wrought such havoc among the French 
cavalry in the old wars, but shorter and lighter, 
"fine roving shafts very carefully reserved for 
the service." The morning was spent in drill, 
and afterwards Drake made the men a little 
speech. The treasure was great, he told them, 
the town unwalled, the garrison weak and un- 
suspicious of any enemy ; with such a fine set 
of fellows, each as eager and resolute as himself, 
he had no doubt of paying the Spaniards out for 
all the wrongs they had done him. At the close 
of the Peninsular War Wellington said of his men 
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that they were fit to go anywhere and do any- 
thing ; it was in some such strain of confidence 
that Drake seems to have addressed his men that 
summer morning on the Spanish Main three 
hundred years ago. 

In the afternoon they continued on their way, 
calculating to make the mouth of the Rio Francisco, 
a little to the east of Nombre de Dios bay, 
before sunset. Hence they crept along under 
lee of the land till within six miles of the watch- 
tower on the easternmost headland, and there they 
waited for nightfall. In the dark they stole on 
again, as noiselessly as might be and still hugging 
the shore, till the headland was reached. It was 
now about midnight, and the attack was timed 
for dawn ; but as the long silent hours dragged 
on Drake became aware that the young hands 
were growing nervous* He could hear them 
muttering among themselves about the size and 
strength of this famous town, just there behind 
that point : it was as big as Plymouth, some one 
had said ; and perhaps, hinted another, perhaps 
the reinforcements, of which the negroes had 
talked, had already come from Panama, and they 
would find themselves in another hour or so face 
to face with that wonderful Spanish infantry 
which had beaten all the best soldiers in Europe. 
This would never do. Drake had no fear for his 
lads when once they came to action ; it is the 
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waiting which, as the old hands will tell you, 
tries the stoutest hearts. Something, he saw, 
must be done " to put these conceits out of their 
heads." It was now past two o'clock, and the sky 
was growing lighter under the rising moon. In 
a happy moment Drake hailed it as the dawn, 
and ordered out the oars. 

Round the point swept the pinnaces, and as the 
bay opened before them they saw an evil sight. A 
ship, newly come from Spain, was taking up its 
moorings right ahead of them, and some one on 
board gave the alarm. A boat shot out from her 
side for the shore, but the Spanish oarsmen were 
no match for the lads of Devon, and soon finding 
themselves out-rowed, prudently turned about to 
the other side of the bay. The pinnaces soon 
reached the land, and the men jumped out on 
to the low sandy beach which did duty for a 
quay. There was a battery here, mounted with 
six guns, in charge of only a single gunner ; too 
small a garrison for defence but enough to give 
the alarm. Scampering off the moment he caught 
sight of the pinnaces, the Spaniard soon roused 
the town ; and as our men were busy dismounting 
the guns they heard the great church-bell tolling, 
the drums beating to arms, and all the other sounds 
of a city wakened out of sleep to meet an enemy. 

All chance of a surprise was now gone : the only 
hope of success lay in instant action ; and leaving 
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twelve men to guard the pinnaces, Drake hurried 
off with the rest to a new battery which had lately 
been built on a hill commanding the town from 
the east, to render that as harmless as the seaward 
battery. Luckily not a gun had been mounted, 
and now dividing his forces, he sent sixteen men, 
under his brother John and Oxenham, toward the 
town to enter the market-place from one end, 
while he with the rest made straight for it up the 
main street. With beat of drum, blare of trumpet, 
and the men all cheering like schoolboys, Drake 
swept along the street, and as he entered the 
market-place " a jolly hot volley of shot " showed 
that the Spaniards were ready for him. The 
trumpeter dropped at his side, but not another 
man went down ; with one answering volley of 
shot and arrows the sailors leaped forward to the 
charge with sword and pike and clubbed muskets. 
In the dim square, lit only by our blazing 
fire-pikes, Spaniard and Englishman closed. But 
the Dons, it seemed, had not looked to be 
fought in this fashion, and did not like it ; they 
could not tell in the darkness and din how many 
of these Lutheran devils there were at them, and 
when Oxenham burst in on their flank at the 
head of his men, they would have no more of 
it. Flinging away their weapons, they turned 
and ran for life. Down the street they scurried 
pell-mell, and out through the Panama Gate, — 
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" which had been built for a bar to keep out the 
Cimaroons, but now served for a gap for the 
Spaniards to fly at." 

Drake now rallied his men at the cross in 
the market-place, and bade one of his prisoners 
lead the way to the Governor's house, where 
the mule-trains from Panama, as he had learned, 
used to unload. Here a sight such as they had 
never dreamed of greeted the wondering eyes of 
these country lads ; a huge stack of silver bars, 
as near as they could guess seventy feet long, ten 
broad, and twelve high, each bar some thirty or 
forty pounds in weight. To their amazement 
their captain would not let them touch a bar. 
He was intent on a different prize, easier to carry 
and of immeasurably greater value ; Peru sent 
gold and jewels to the World's Treasure-House 
as well as silver, and the Pearl Coast sent its 
pearls, and these were what Drake aimed at. They 
were stored, he now learned, in another house at 
the waterside, known as the King's Treasure-House, 
and thither accordingly he led the way. 

Meanwhile the Spaniards were recovering from 
their panic. The soldiers were returning through 
the Panama Gate ; the townspeople were mus- 
tering in the streets ; the sky was darkening with 
the signs of a coming storm ; and over all the 
great church-bell kept pealing its dreadful note 
of alarm, for our men could not get in to silence 
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it, and Drake would not suffer them to fire the 
building. A rumour spread that the boats were 
attacked, and though Oxenham, who had been 
sent down to the shore to report, brought back 
word that the boats were safe enough, he brought 
back also the disagreeable intelligence that what 
the negroes had told them at the Pine Islands was 
true, and the troops had come from Panama. To 
be sure they had not shown themselves invincible 
so far, but Drake could hardly count upon re- 
peating the success of that first wild charge through 
the market-place, and in comparatively cold blood. 
There could be no doubt that the position was 
critical, and, what was much worse, that our men 
were beginning to realise it. 

And now the storm, which had been threatening 
so long, burst over the town. For a long half- 
hour it raged, in thunder and rain and lightning, 
with a fury unknown in more temperate climates ; 
while the sailors huddled together under the ve- 
randah of the treasure-house, trying to keep 
their bowstrings and powder dry, and growing each 
minute more disconsolate. In vain Drake tried to 
rally them out of their mood. " I have brought 
you to the mouth of the World's Treasure," he 
cried ; "if you want it [meaning if you go away 
empty-handed], you must blame nobody but your- 
selves." It was useless ; still, seeing something 
must be done and at once, he bid Oxenham and 
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his brother with their men go round and break 
the door in, — for the wall, where they stood, was 
too strong for them — while he went back with 
the rest to hold the market-place. The storm had 
now ceased, and stepping out from the verandah 
he called cheerily on his men to follow him. But 
as he spoke, he lurched heavily forward and rolled 
over on the ground in a dead swoon. 

He had been badly hit in the leg at the 
Spaniards' first volley, but had kept it secret for fear 
of disquieting his men ; and he had done right, 
for so soon as the sailors saw their captain's 
condition, the game was up. The wound was 
not dangerous, and a sup of wine soon revived 
him ; but he had lost a lot of blood, and though 
he laughed at their long faces, and bade his lads 
go on, they would have no more of it. The 
treasure could wait : they would come back 
another day for that ; but their captain was worth 
more to them than all the gold in the Indies ; " if 
once they lost him, they should hardly be able to 
recover home, no, not with that which they had 
gotten already." And so, for the first and last 
time in his life, Drake found himself disobeyed ; 
the men picked him up in their arms and bore 
him off to the boats, and as the sun rose on that 
unlucky twenty-ninth of July the English pulled 
away, sullen and silent like beaten men. They 
did not go quite empty-handed, for, as they passed 
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out of the bay, they took with them the newly- 
entered ship, whose cargo of wines and other 
stores would be very useful, they thought, for 
their wounded. But so far the attempt on the 
Treasure-House of the World had failed, and the 
treachery at Rio de la Hacha was still unavenged. 

Though worsted for the time, however, Drake 
was not a whit despondent. He had been within 
an ace of success at Nombre de Dios ; but for that 
unlucky wound in the leg he felt confident that he 
would have won, and reading the story now one is 
inclined to agree with him. Certainly his respect 
for his enemy was not increased ; the fortune of 
war had beaten him, and not Spanish arms or 
Spanish valour. One thing at any rate he was 
resolutely bent upon ; he would not set sail for 
England till his voyage had been made, as they 
used to call it then ; till, that is to say, he had 
done what he came out for, and filled his pockets 
with Spanish gold. 

Every port on the Spanish Main had in those 
days its victualling island (isla di bastimentos)y 
where were the gardens and poultry-yards which 
supplied the town. That of Nombre de Dios lay 
outside the bay about a league to the west, and 
here Drake settled himself as comfortably and 
coolly as he might have done on the island in 
Plymouth harbour which now bears his name. 
Here he was visited by one of the Spanish officers, 
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a very courteous and complimentary gentleman, 
after the fashion of his country. He professed 
himself overwhelmed with admiration for such a 
daring feat of arms, and asked if the English 
captain was the same Drake who had been on their 
coasts before, and had won as great a reputation 
for humanity as for courage ; he hoped the 
English arrows were not poisoned, and finally 
said that the Governor had charged him to see 
that his gallant enemy lacked nothing in the way 
of victuals or medicines that the town could 
furnish. Drake, though he knew well enough 
that his smooth-spoken visitor was no better than 
a spy, received him with equal courtesy, making 
no secret of his name or his business. He assured 
the Spaniard that it was not the English custom 
to poison their arrows, and that in the matter of 
food and so forth he wanted nothing but what the 
island could supply him with. There was, how- 
ever, one other thing he did want, he and his men, 
"some of that special commodity which that 
coimtry yielded *' ; and he therefore charged his 
visitor to bid the Governor keep his eyes open, 
" for before he departed, if God lent him life and 
leave, he meant to reap some of their harvest 
which they get out of the earth, and sent into 
Spain to trouble all the earth." He then enter- 
tained the officer at dinner, made him a present, 
and so dismissed him still full of compliments and 
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protesting that he had never yet been so much 
honoured in his life. 

So soon as the wounded were in a fair way to 
recovery, and there were no very serious cases 
among them, Drake returned to the Pine Islands, 
to consult with his partner Ranse on a new plan 
of operations. Ranse, however, was not in a 
mood for any more ventures, and voted for home 
with such booty as they had already won. This 
exactly suited Drake, who wanted no partner 
either in his plans or his prizes ; and so the 
comrades parted, Ranse for England, and Drake 
for Cartagena. 

It was characteristic of the man that, having 
failed at Nombre de Dios, his next venture should 
be on no less ' a place than the capital of the 
Spanish Main itself. In fact he was more suc- 
cessful here than he had been on the isthmus : he 
cut out a large ship that was lying in the harbour 
ready laden for Seville, and took three smaller 
prizes ; but from one of the last he learned that 
the alarm was up all along the coast, and that for 
the present at least he could hope to effect nothing 
by surprise against any fortified town. Drake, 
however, was not yet at the end of his resources. 
He had been turning a plan over in his mind for 
some days past, in case the attack on Cartagena 
should fail, and on this plan he was now resolved. 

It seems to have been first suggested to him by 

L 
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a runaway negro slave, called Diego, who had 
joined the party at Nombre de Dios. This man had 
from the first urged Drake (for whom he had con- 
ceived a strange sort of dog-like aflTection) to make 
an alliance with the Maroons. They knew him 
well by repute, both for his humanity to his 
prisoners (a thing to which they were very much 
unaccustomed) and his daring ; and they, said 
Diego, could show him a way to strike these hated 
Spaniards in their weakest spot, and win a richer 
booty than any he could compass unaided. This 
meant leaving the coasts, and venturing a blow 
inland, a thing never yet attempted either by the 
French or English in those seas. The novelty of 
the hazard made it all the more to Drake's taste ; 
and seeing that nothing more could be done against 
the settlements till the present disturbance had 
subsided, he determined to take the negro's advice. 
He had failed in his design of emptying the 
Treasure-House of the World ; he would now 
have a try at intercepting the treasure before it 
was lodged in the house. The gold-trains from 
Panama should be his next objective. Nothing, 
however, he learned, could be done till the dry 
season, for till the rains were over and the rivers 
fell no convoys left Panama. This entailed five 
weary months of waiting, and inaction in such 
a climate was what Drake especially feared for 
his men. It was necessary, moreover, that the 
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Spaniards should be lulled into the belief that their 
enemy had left the coasts, while he was establishing 
his headquarters in some convenient spot. And 
finally, as the pinnaces would now be more useful 
to him than the ships, he must reduce his squadron 
to a single vessel. To the solution of these pro- 
blems Drake now addressed himself with all his 
wonted energy. 

The prisoners were all set ashore, and courte- 
ously dismissed ; the prizes were next scuttled, 
and finally the Swan shared the same fate. So 
fond had her captain and crew grown of the little 
vessel, that Drake did not venture to give the 
order for her destruction openly. It was done by 
stratagem, and so cunningly done, that her captain, 
John Drake, convinced that the leak was irre- 
parable, fired her at night with his own hand. 
On the next morning, August i6th, the English 
had vanished, as suddenly as they had come, leav- 
ing no trace behind them but the charred hull of 
the little Swan smouldering to the water's edge. 
All along the coast the good news spread : El 
Draque was gone ; and in every port, from eastern- 
most Cumana to westernmost Veragua, their Excel- 
lencies crossed themselves and blessed themselves 
to think that there should be once more peace 
upon the Spanish Main. 

It was but a short-lived peace. Drake led his 
men back to the Gulf of Darien, not this time to 

L 2 
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Port Pheasant, but to another and similar harbour, 
which the sailors called Port Plenty, inasmuch as 
they had never before in their lives fared so well. 
Besides the wine and other stores they had brought 
with them out of their prizes, the woods supplied 
game and the seas fish enough and to spare for a 
much larger force than this. The ground was 
cleared, and huts built after the Indian fashion, 
including a larger one " especially for all our 
public meetings." The smiths set up their forges, 
and the bowmen their butts. Day and day about 
one half the company was on duty, while the rest 
disported themselves at the butts, or at bowls or 
quoits as they pleased. And then, having seen all 
things in order, Drake, leaving his brother John in 
command of the little settlement, with orders to 
get in touch with the Maroons if possible, set 
out with a couple of pinnaces for another cruise on 
the Main. 

His exploits during the next two months read 
more like some old fable of romance than a sober 
chronicle of fact, as they unquestionably are. They 
make a gallant tale, but too long to tell here. 
Mr. Corbett has summed up many cumbrous 
pages of the family narrative in a few of his own 
stirring sentences, which I shall take leave to 
borrow, as I cannot hope to better them. 

" They swept the sea of every passing victualler, 
and added the captured cargoes to the stores of 
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game and fish it was their delight to catch. At 
intervals along the coast and amongst the wilder- 
ness of islands maga,zines were hidden, and into 
these were poured the stores that had been des- 
tined for great plate-fleets. The shark-like pin- 
naces would suddenly appear in the midst of the 
trade-route no one knew whence, and, laden with 
food, as suddenly disappear no one knew whither. 
Even the solitudes of the far Magdalena river 
beyond Cartagena were startled with the splash of 
English oars ; and ere resistance could be made, 
the storehouses on its banks were swept clean, and 

all was silence once more Every kind of 

bravado was indulged in, partly, it may be, from a 
boyish delight in putting indignities on his enemy, 
and partly from a sagacious purpose of keeping up 
the hearts of his men. For in Francis Drake, as 
in some hero of saga, reckless high spirits and a 
far-sighted wariness seem ever contending for 
mastery. He gathered fruit in the gardens of 
Santiago de Tolu ; he cut out vessels from the 
very mouth of the Spanish guns ; he rode out two 
gales in the harbour of Cartagena itself ; he jumped 
ashore in the face of the garrison to show how 
cheaply he held the arms of Spain ; and yet with 
a skill and judgment beyond his years he eluded 
every attempt to capture him by force or fraud ; 
and through sickness and hunger, through exposure 
and disappointment, he maintained his men in such 
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a state of cheerful obedience as had perhaps never 
before been seen." 

Well might the baffled Spaniards say that the 
Devil was at the back of El Draque ! Yet even 
for Drake there were bad moments. On his return 
from one of these expeditions he found that his 
favourite brother John (**a young man of great 
hope, greatly lamented by all the company ") had 
been killed in a mad attempt to carry a Spanish 
frigate with a handful of poorly armed men ; and 
what made it worse for Drake, the attempt had 
been made in direct defiance of his orders. But 
in another matter John had done good service. 
He had opened communications with the Maroons, 
and found them as ready as Diego had promised 
for any blow at the Spaniards. To be closer in 
touch with them he had moved the camp from 
Fort Plenty to a place some five leagues further 
westward, on one of a cluster of wooded islands at 
the mouth of a river, which Diego had shown them ; 
probably one of the Samballas group, which in 
the next century became a favourite haunt of the 
Buccaneers. 

Here then, at Fort Diego, as the new camp was 
named after their trusty guide, they settled down 
to wait till the arrival of the plate-fleet at Nombre 
de Dios should mark the moment for action, for 
the Main was up again, and Drake would hazard 
nothing now that might interfere with his great 
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stroke. And here the enemy he had feared more 
than all the Spanish forces came upon them. The 
rains were now over, the heat increased daily, and 
the sodden soil reeked with the malarious mists 
that make those coasts so deadly. With the open- 
ing of the new year, 1573, sickness was rife in the 
camp. Thirty men were down at one time, ten of 
them died within a few days, and among them 
Drake's other brother Joseph. The surgeon was 
at his wits' end, — no very long journey it would 
seem — and Drake, who had himself some medical 
skill, was sorely puzzled. At this juncture he did 
one of the bravest actions of his life. The dissec- 
tion of a dead body was then popularly regarded 
as a sort of sacrilege, yet Drake did not shrink 
from it ; and that the men might have no cause to 
murmur, he gave his own brother's body to the 
knife. The result suggests, what is indeed most 
probable, that the sickness was that terrible scourge 
of those coasts which we call yellow fever. " This," 
says the family chronicle, " was the first and last 
experiment that our Captdn made of anatomy in 
this voyage." 

Perhaps it was from the knowledge thus acquired, 
or, as Mr. Corbett slily suggests, from the death 
of the surgeon, who killed himself by some remedy 
of his own devising, and thus left the others to the 
safer hands of nature ; at any rate from this time 
the sickness abated. Perhaps also the news the 
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Maroons now brought to Fort Diego had some- 
thing to do with it ; for the plate-fleet was at 
Nombre de Dios, and in a few more days the gates 
of Panama would be open, and the gold-trains once 
again on the road. The time was at hand for the 
great stroke, and the men of Devon had no leisure 
to be sick when Francis Drake called them to 
action. 

There were not many, however, who could 
answer the call. Of the seventy-three men who 
sailed out of Plymouth Sound eight months 
ago, not more than eighteen were available for the 
work now on hand. Twenty-eight were dead, 
many were still too weak to take the field, some 
had to be left in charge of headquarters. On the 
morning of Shrove Tuesday, February 3rd, the 
little band marched out of camp, but forty-eight 
strong, few enough in all conscience to pluck the 
beard of the great King of Spain, and make them- 
selves masters of the Treasure of the World. 
The eighteen Englishmen included Drake with 
John Oxenham for his lieutenant, the rest being 
Maroons under their chief Pedro. Ellis Hixom 
(one of the authors of the narrative) was left in 
charge of the camp, with strict orders to trust no 
messenger professing to come from Drake, who 
could not show a written order from him. 

Up the mountains the road lay, steep and 
rugged, but the thick shade of the forest tempered 
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the fierce tropical heat. ** Very cool and pleasant " 
the men found it, " by reason of those goodly and 
high trees that grow there so thick, that it is cooler 
travelling there under them in that hot region 
than it is in the most part of England in the 
summer-time " ; and pleasant too they found it 
travelling with no heavier burden than their arms, 
for their allies took charge of all the stores. The 
march began every morning at sunrise. Four 
Maroons led the way, about a mile ahead of the 
main body, marking the track as they went ; 
twelve others formed the rear-guard, and the 
rest the van, the Englishmen with Pedro taking 
the centre of the column. From ten till twelve 
they rested, and then on again till four, when they 
halted for the day, always on the banks of some 
stream, and if possible at one of the Maroons* 
hamlets ; when that could not be, the negroes 
built rude huts of boughs and leaves for the 
white men to sleep in. It was hard work, but 
the English kept in excellent health. There was 
plenty to eat, for besides their own stores, the 
woods were full of wild swine, and fruit was 
abundant, though of that the negroes bid them 
eat sparingly. One day an otter was killed and 
dressed for dinner. Drake seems to have objected 
to this new sort of dish, whereupon Pedro took 
him to task. " Are you a man of war and in 
want," said he, ** and yet doubt whether this be 
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meat that hath blood ? " At this, we are told, 
"our Captain rebuked himself secretly, that he 
had so slightly considered of it before." 

On the seventh day the topmost range of the 
mountains was reached, and here occurred a famous 
scene, which fixed itself indelibly on the public 
mind. Our men had been much excited by a story 
Pedro had told them of a certain great tree on the 
summit of the range, from which he promised 
them a sight of both seas at once, '*the North 
Sea from whence we came, and the South Sea 
whither we were going.'* About ten in the 
morning of February i ith, with half their journey 
done, they stood on the highest peak of the moun- 
tains, and there, sure enough, was the tree. Then 
Pedro took Drake by the hand, and bade him 
follow if he would see what he had so earnestly 
longed for. 

" Here was that goodly and great high tree, in 
which they had cut and made divers steps to 
ascend up near unto the top, where they had also 
made a convenient bower, wherein ten or twelve 
men might easily sit ; and from thence we might, 
without any difficulty, plainly see the Atlantic 
Ocean whence now we came, and the South 
Atlantic [the Pacific Ocean] so much desired. 
South and north of this tree they had felled certain 

trees that the prospect might be the clearer 

After our Captain had ascended to this bower. 
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with the chief Cimaroon, and having, as it pleased 
God, at that time by reason of the breeze a very 
fair day, had seen that sea of which he had seen 
such golden reports, he * besought Almighty God 
of His goodness, to give him life and leave to 
sail once in an English ship on that sea ! ' And 
then calling up all the rest of our men, he ac- 
quainted John Oxenham especially with this his 
petition and purpose .... who, understanding it, 
presently protested that * unless our Captain did 
beat him from his company, he would follow him 
by God's grace.' " 

It is not our business to follow Oxenham's for- 
tunes, but it may be said ttiat he made his way into 
the Pacific without Drake, and two years before 
him. In 1575 he crossed the isthmus again from 
Nombre de Dios, and building himself a pinnace, 
like Balboa, launched out upon the golden sea. It 
was a black day for him, however, when he did so ; 
for though he picked up two rich prizes \n the 
Bay of Panama, he was eventually (and mainly 
through his own folly) taken by the Spaniards, and 
hanged for a pirate at Lima. Every boy will 
remember the tale told by Salvation Yeo to Sir 
Richard Grenville and Amyas Leigh in the library 
at Stow House ; and if he cares, he may read con- 
firmation of it in Hakluyt's pages. 

Two days later, on February 1 3th, the men were 
clear of the mountains, and marching across the 
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open country towards Panama. Every now and 
again, as they topped some rising ground, they 
could catch a glimpse of the famous city ; and on 
the 14th they had come near enough to see the 
great main street, which ran north and south from 
the water-side to the landward gate. And now too 
a still finer sight greeted their eyes, — the whole 
plate-fleet from Peru riding at anchor in the roads. 

The utmost caution was now necessary, and 
turning oflT the track the guides led the way, 
through the long grass and up a dry river-bed, to a 
copse which lay beside the road about a league 
from the gates. Not a soul had spied them so far ; 
and here they rested till evening, when a Maroon, 
who knew the place, was sent disguised into the 
city to glean what information he could about the 
movements of the mule-trains. The news he 
brought back could not have been bettered. Two 
royal trains were to start that night for Nombre de 
Dios, laden partly with silver, partly with victuals ; 
but with them was to go no less a personage than 
the Treasurer of Lima (who was on his way back 
to Spain with his family) taking with him a private 
train of eight mules, seven laden with gold and one 
with jewels. The luck seemed, indeed, to have 
turned at last. 

At the foot of the mountains, some eight or nine 
leagues from Panama where the main road to 
Nombre de Dios crossed the river Chagres, stood 
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the town of Venta Cruz. A company of soldiers 
was always kept in garrison here, for though a 
little place, it was an important one. It was the 
fashion among the fine ladies of Panama, when in 
delicate health, to take shelter here from the fierce 
summer heats of the city by the sea, and it was 
used also as a depot or half-way house for the 
mule-trains. At this point the river became 
navigable for small craft, and sometimes the mules 
would be unloaded here and their precious cargo 
sent on by boats to the Atlantic. The journey 
from Panama to Venta Cruz was always made at 
night, as the heat on the open plains was intoler- 
able by day. 

As secretly and swiftly as they had come Drake 
led his men back to within two leagues of Venta 
Cruz, where he had decided to make his ambuscade. 
Here he divided them, placing half on either side of 
the road, fifty yards apart, that the attack might be 
made simultaneously on the front and rear of the 
train. Every Englishman pulled his shirt on over 
his clothes, " that we might be sure to know our 
own men in the pell-mell " ; and all things being 
now ready, down the party lay in the long grass 
and waited for their prey. 

About an hour passed, with no sound to break 
the stillness save the inarticulate noises of the 
tropical night, when on either hand the distant 
tinkle of the mule-bells rose on the air. Strict 
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orders had been given to let everything coming 
from Venta Cruz pass unchallenged ; but one of 
the English (Robert Pike was his unlucky name) 
who had been drinking Drake's health in too large 
a bumper of strong waters, crawled to the edge 
of the grass with one of the Maroons to see what 
was coming. At that moment a Spaniard came 
riding leisurely by, ^th his foot-boy running at 
his side. Up rose - the pot-valiant Pike to make 
prize of the Don : the more prudent negro 
promptly pulled him down again, and sat on his 
head to keep him quiet ; but the mischief had 
been done. The rider had caught sight of the 
white shirt, and guessing what it meant set off 
down the road to Panama as hard as he could 
gallop. Drake heard the clatter of hoofs and, 
marking the change of pace, suspected some mis- 
chance ; but no alarm seemed to have been given, 
and the jingle of the bells rose nearer and clearer 
every moment as the trains from Panama came 
steadily on. Now they were abreast of the am- 
bush ; high above the sound of hoofs and bells 
rose Drake's whistle, and with a shout the whole 
party, sailors and Maroons, white figures and black, 
sprang into the road. In a moment, and almost 
without a blow, the train was in their hands, and 
in another they saw that they had been tricked, 
and from one of the muleteers learned how it had 
been done. The rider had given warning ; El 
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Draque, he told the Treasurer, was in wait for him 
up the road, — how or whence he had got there only 
the Devil could tell — but there he was ; the 
Treasurer moved himself, his family, and his 
precious mules aside, and sent the victual-train on 
in front of him. What happened to Robert Pike 
we are not told ; but if nothing was done to him, 
many things, we may be sure, were said. 

There was no time, however, for talking. The 
alarm was up ; a force from Panama might be on 
their heels at any moment ; their only chance of 
safety lay in the shelter of the forest, and the 
nearest way to the forest lay through Venta Cruz. 
The nearest way was always Drake's way, and 
mounting his men on the captured mules he rode 
boldly on for the town. About a mile from the 
gate he turned the beasts loose, and crept 
stealthily through the woods till the guides gave 
warning of the enemy. Almost at the same 
moment a challenge rang out through the dark- 
ness, and the captain of the picket bade Drake 
surrender, " in the name of my master the King 
of Spain." *' For the honour of the Queen of 
England, my mistress," came the answer, " I must 
have passage this way," and the bold words were 
backed with a pistol-shot. The Spaniards replied 
with a volley which killed one man and slightly 
wounded several others, including the captain 
himself. Out rang the well-known signal, 
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through the smoke whistled the English arrows, 
and after them came the rush of sailors and 
Maroons, the fierce war-cry of the latter, To peho ! 
To peho! mingling in terrible chorus with the 
English cheers. Through the gate and up the 
narrow street they rushed driving all before them, 
soldiers and civilians, pell-mell into the monastery, 
where the key was safely turned upon them, and 
Drake was master of Venta Cruz. 

It was but a little place, some fifty houses in all, 
and though our allies found plenty of booty to 
their taste, there was nothing of the sort that our 
men were after. The ladies thought that their 
last hour was come, but they were soon comforted 
by a visit from Drake who assured them in his 
courtliest manner (and he could be as courtly as 
any Spaniard) that they had nothing to fear. 
Never through all his career did any woman or 
unarmed person come to harm through Drake, nor 
would he ever suflFer a church to be fired. His 
own men knew him too well to disobey him even 
in the storm of battle, or in the license of pillage ; 
but the wonder was that he could impose his will 
on the Maroons as well. If he must be called a 
pirate, assuredly he was the mildest-mannered man 
who ever went by that name. 

For about an hour or so the sack went on, but 
the men never got out of hand, and as day began 
to break Drake thought it time to be gone. 
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When the pursuit came up from Panama the 
enemy had vanished ; the frightened crowd in the 
monastery and the sick ladies in their beds were 
the only living things in Venta Cruz. Like a 
meteor from out a summer sky the Dragon had 
come, and like a meteor he had gone. 

He was next heard of on his favourite cruising- 
ground. By forced marches, — ^rather too fast and 
far for his men's tastes — he had made his way un- 
hindered through the forest, and on February 23rd 
they were all back in camp again. Terribly foot- 
sore and half famished they were, indeed, and 
" the grief we drew inwardly, for that we returned 
without that gold and treasure we hoped for, did 
no doubt show her print and footsteps in our 
faces ; " but rest and good food soon set them 
up again, and in a few days they were ready to 
follow their captain wherever he chose to lead the 
way. And so once more the signals flew along the 
Spanish Main that El Draque was out again. East- 
ward to Veragua, and westward to Tolu, the 
ubiquitous pinnaces came and went. Drake picked 
up one rich prize, and Oxenham so smart a victual- 
ship that it was determined to keep her for the 
homeward voyage. They made friends too with 
a Huguenot privateer, from whom they learned 
news of the massacre of St. Bartholomew (which 
made their Protestant hearts yet hotter against 
the Power of Rome) and whose crew, some 

M 
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seventy strong, Drake took into partnership, but 
only on condition that, despite the Frenchman's 
preponderance in men and tonnage, the booty 
was to be equally shared between them. Her 
captain (Tetu as the narrative calls him, but 
more probably Le Testu), professed himself willing 
enough to join the renowned Capt^n Drake on any 
conditions. 

But the voyage was still to make, and made it 
must be now or never. Since the affair at Venta 
Cruz the mule-trains had been unmolested, and 
word was now brought by the Maroons that three 
of these trains, carrying thirty tons of silver and a 
vast quantity of gold, would be due at Nombre de 
Dios on the first morning in April. It was the 
last chance ; if it miscarried the Main would be 
too hot to hold the English any longer, and Drake 
was determined that this time it should not mis- 
carry. The Spaniards, he argued, would be too 
busy looking seaward for him to guard their land- 
ward side, and at Nombre de Dios, of all places, 
after what had already happened there, they would 
be sure to think themselves safe. Here, then, he 
decided to strike his blow, at the very gates of the 
town, when the journey would be all but done, and 
the escort marching at ease. On March 30th 
therefore Drake with fifteen of his own men (they 
were now thirty-one in all), twenty Frenchmen 
(including the captain), and his trusty Maroons, 
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left his head-quarters for the Rio Francisco in his 
new frigate and two of the pinnaces. 

At a place called the Headlands (Caie(as) out- 
side the river he left the frigate with a mixed guard 
of French and English ; taking the rest with him 
in the pinnaces he ascended the stream some little 
way, and then, charging the boat-guard to meet 
him at the same spot in four days* time, he plunged 
into the forest. A march of seven leagues brought 
them, as night fell on the 31st, to the high road 
about a mile from the Panama gate, and there 
Drake placed his men in ambush as he had placed 
them outside Venta Cruz. As they lay there in 
the long grass they could hear, through the clear 
summer night, the carpenters at work on the ships 
in the harbour ; and as the sky began to lighten 
in the east another sound greeted their ears, the 
grateful sound of jingling bells. On came the 
trains, one hundred and ninety mules in all, under 
an escort of only forty-five men. Already the 
tired soldiers could see the lights of the town 
twinkling below them ; in another mile they and 
their precious charge would be safe ^thin its gates, 
and — but here their pleasant dreams were broken 
by a sound that some of them knew only too well. 
To peho ! the accursed yell rang out, mingled with 
the deep English hurrah and the shrill cheers of 
the Frenchmen, as from the thick bush on either 
side, with a volley of shot and arrows, a crowd of 
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black and white figures leaped out into the road. 
The leading mules stopped in their tracks, and the 
rest lay down at once, as is the wont of the beast. 
The guards stood to their arms bravely for a while, 
and there was a sharp bit of a tussle, in the course 
of which the French captain was badly hit ; but, 
says the narrative (which at this point grows un- 
usually lively and triumphant), " in the end these 
soldiers thought it best to leave their mules with 
us, and to seek for more help abroad ; '* in other 
words, they took to their heels down the road to 
the Panama Gate. The garrison turned out at the 
alarm, but when they came on the scene, some two 
hours later, they found nothing but the drowsy 
mules and the empty packs. 

The Maroons had spoken truly when they 
promised Drake as much gold and silver as his 
men could carry. There was indeed so much more 
than they could carry that they were forced to 
leave fifteen tons of silver behind them, stufling 
the bars into the land-crabs* burrows and other 
conveiiient hiding-places. With the rest they 
made oflF through the woods to the river-side, 
where they were to meet the pinnaces. The voyage 
was made now beyond their wildest dreams ; it 
only remained to get themselves and their booty 
home as quickly and safely as might be. 

. But for a time it looked as if this might not 
be. When they reached the place of rendezvous 
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on April 3rd they were greeted with a most 
unwelcome sight ; instead of their own boats 
they saw no less than seven Spanish shallops stand- 
ing ofF the mouth of the river. The men's hearts 
grew heavy within them, heavier than the treasure 
they were staggering under, and even Drake had 
to own to himself that things looked very black. 
If our boats had been taken, the chances were that 
the men would have been forced to confess, under 
torture, where the ships were hid ; if that were so, 
the hope of seeing England again was small indeed. 
But as usual the captain was equal to the occasion. 
" It is no time now to fear," said he, " but rather 
to hasten to prevent that which is feared. If the 
enemy have prevailed against our pinnaces (which 
God forbid !), yet they must have time to search 
them, time to examine the mariners, time to exe- 
cute their resolution after it is determined. Before 
all these times be taken, we may get to our ships, 
if ye will, though not possibly by land, because of 
the hills, thickets, and rivers, yet by water. Let 
us, therefore, make a raft with the trees that are 
here in readiness, being brought down the river 
happily this last storm, and put ourselves to sea. 
I will be one, who will be the other ? " 

It was bold Horatius over again, and there was 
no lack of volunteers. The raft was soon made, 
a biscuit-bag rigged for a sail, and an oar shaped 
out of a young tree to serve for a rudder. 
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Then Drake, choosing an Englishman (bearing the 
wholesome name of John Smith) and two French- 
men, who begged hard to be taken, on the some- 
what ominous plea that they could swim well, 
pushed out into the stream. " If it please God," 
he cried cheerily to the watchers on the bank, 
" that I set foot aboard my frigate, I'll find means 
to get you all aboard, God willing, in spite of all 
the Spaniards in the Indies." 

He did find the means, but the voyage was not 
a pleasant one. For six leagues they sailed the 
open sea, sitting up to their waists in water, every 
wave washing up to their arm-pits. At last they 
saw their two pinnaces unable to beat up against 
the wind, before which they were driving, making 
for the shelter of a point ahead of them. Drake 
ran the raft ashore through the surf, and, uncom- 
monly glad to find themselves on land again, 
the four men crossed the point and joined the 
boats on the other side. The crews did not at 
once recognise the four figures, drenched to the 
skin and blistered by the sun and salt spray ; but 
there was no mistaking the cheery voice as, pulling 
an ingot of gold fi-om his doublet, Drake bid them 
thank God that the voyage was made at last. By 
daybreak the next morning, the men left behind 
at the river had been brought safely oflF, and the 
whole party snugly esconced once more in the old 
hiding-place among the Samballas. 
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There still remained the residue of the treasure 
to recover, and, if possible, the wounded French 
captain, whom they had been obliged to leave 
behind in the woods, and the two men who had 
stayed with him. A party under Oxenham was sent 
up the river again for this purpose. One of the 
Frenchmen was found unhurt, but the Spaniards 
had got the other two and most of the treasure as 
well, the poor prisoners having been forced to reveal 
where it had been hidden. Drake, however, could 
afford to let it go. His losses under Captain Lovell 
had now been made many times good ; for besides 
the plunder of the mule-trains, hardly a ship that 
he had overhauled (and he had stopped some two 
hundred in all) but had added something to the 
general store. Let it be noted, too, that not a 
single ship, unless in actual fight, had been burned, 
nor a single prisoner harmed. 

And now, as the narrative pertinently observes, 
" was it high time to think of homewards, having 
sped ourselves as we desired." The booty was 
divided according to agreement, and the French- 
men courteously dismissed. Everything needed 
for the voyage was taken out of the Pascha, and 
she was then presented to the Spanish prisoners as 
some compensation for their long captivity. The 
pinnaces were broken up, and the iron given to 
the Maroons, Pedro being also made supremely 
happy with a fine sword which had belonged to 
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poor Captain Tetu. One thing yet remaned to 
be done ; one more prize had yet to be taken, for 
sadly diminished in numbers as they were, they 
were still too many for the little Spanish frigate 
that now comprised their entire squadron. And 
so out of his lair sallied the Dragon for one 
more raid on the Spanish Main. The plate-fleet 
was lying in Cartagena ready for the homeward 
voyage, and Drake could not resist the tempta- 
tion of snapping his fingers once more at King 
Philip. Past the great ships he ran, "sailing 
forward with a large wind," the flag of St. George 
floating in defiance at his mast-head, and his silken 
pennants streaming down to the water in con- 
temptuous farewell. A pleasant sight it must 
have been to the proud Spanish capt^ns to see 
the English colours flaunting from a Spanish ship ! 
What Drake wanted was quickly found, and on 
July 17 th the course was set for home. The 
voyage was as fair as the outward one had been, 
and just three and twenty days after leaving the 
Spanish M^n the two frigates sailed into Plymouth 
Sound. It was Sunday, August 9th, and the good 
folk had just settled themselves down to the 
sermon ; but a whisper ran round the church that 
Francis Drake was home again. The patriotism 
of the burghers proved too strong for their piety. 
Men, women, and children, out they all streamed, 
and set off best pace for the quay to bid their 
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favourite welcome. And if the parson was made 
of the same stuff as honest Jack Brimblecombe, as 
he very possibly was, he probably followed his 
congregation. 

And so, after all, the Treasure-House of the 
World was left standing unrifled at the edge of 
Nombre de Dios bay ; but a goodly proportion of 
the treasure that should have been stored there 
had found its way to Plymouth Sound in charge 
of Francis Drake. 



EL DORADO 

The story of El Dorado may fitly be prefaced 
by an extract from the story of Sir Amyas Leigh, 
Knight, of Burrough in the County of Devon. 

"Nearly three years are past and gone since 
that little band had knelt at evensong beneath the 
giant tree of Guayra — years of seeming blank, 
through which they are to be tracked only by 
scattered notes and mis-spelt names. Through 
untrodden hills and forests, over a space of some 
eight hundred miles in length by four hundred in 
breadth, they had been seeking for the Golden 
City, and they had sought in vain. They had 
sought it along the wooded banks of the Orinoco, 
and beyond the roaring foam-world of Maypures, 
and on the upper waters of the mighty Amazon. 
They had gone up the streams even into Peru 
itself, and had trodden the cinchona [quinine] 
groves of Loxa, ignorant, as all the world was 
then, of their healing virtues. They had seen the 
virgin snows of Chimborazo towering white 
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above the thunder-cloud, and the giant cone of 
Cotopaxi blackening in its sullen wrath, before the 
fiery streams rolled down its sides. Foiled in 
their search at the back of Andes, they had 
turned eastward once more, and plunged from the 
Alpine cliffs into the green and misty ocean of 
the Montana. Slowly and painfully they had 
worked their way northward again, along the 
eastern foot of the inland Cordillera, and now 
they were bivouacking, as it seems, upon one of 
the many feeders of the Meta, which flow down 
from the Suma Paz into the forest-covered plains. 
There they sat, their watch-fires glittering on the 
stream, beneath the shadow of enormous trees, 
Amyas and Cary, Brimblecombe, Yeo, and the 
Indian lad, who has followed them in all their 
wanderings, alive and well ; but as far as ever from 
Manoa, and its fairy lake and golden palaces, 
and all the wonders of the Indian's tale. Again 
and again in their wanderings they had heard faint 
rumours of its existence, and started off in some 
fresh direction, to meet only a fresh disappoint- 
ment, and hope deferred which maketh sick the 
heart. 

"There they sit at last — four and forty men 
out of the eighty-four who left the tree of Guayra : 
— where are the rest ? 



Their bones are scattered far and wide, 
By mount, by stream, and sea.' 
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It was at this famous council of war that Jack 
Brimblecombe, puffing away at his cigar with 
infinite content after three weeks* fasting from the 
magical leaf, delivered himself of this sage conclu- 
sion : " I think the gold of Manoa is like the gold 
which lies where the rainbow touches the ground, 
always a field beyond you.** 

It is curious that till some four or five years ago 
Charles Kingsley should have been the only man, 
so far as I know, to put the famous legend of El 
Dorado to the uses of romance ; and in Westward 
Ho ! the search for Manoa forms but an incident 
in the career of Amyas Leigh. The novel of 
adventure has come into favour again. Within 
the last few years the legends of the Great Con- 
quest have been revived, the magic that once lay 
in the name of the Spanish Main has begun to 
work again, and buccaneer and pirate have strutted 
once more across the pages of fiction ; but this 
theme was still left untouched, as though the story- 
teller found the quest as hopeless as the adven- 
turers found it ; and still no mortal eye was 
permitted, even in fancy, to gaze upon the golden 
city of Manoa. 

Five years ago, however, in 1896, the omission 
was, in a measure, made good. The hidden city 
was found, — ^and found twice over within the same 
twelve months — by Mr. Aubrey, as set forth in a 
story bearing the thrilling title of I'he Devils-Tree 
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of El Doradoy and in another tale, The Heart of 
the Worldy which bore on its front page the well- 
known name of Mr. Rider Haggard. 

Mr. Haggard (whose active fancy had led him 
into these regions before) ignored the old Spanish 
tradition, which placed the golden city in South 
America, somewhere in Tierra Firme, as the country 
was then called, somewhere, that is to say, in that 
vast region between the Andes and the Atlantic, 
whose southern boundary is formed by the waters 
of the Amazon. He chose instead an Indian fable 
which, in that form at least, would not seem to be 
of very ancient growth, though it may be in part 
a revival of the wandering tales circulated by the 
early conquerors of Mexico, and especially by the 
monk Marcos of Nirza, which Herrera has re- 
corded. At any rate Mr. Haggard could show 
warrant for his choice ; and, indeed, there seems 
no good reason why the descendants of the Aztecs 
of Mexico should not have had their golden city 
as well as the descendants of the Incas of Peru. 
Since the vision of its fairy palaces first rose upon 
men^s minds, Manoa has had no fixed abiding- 
place, and when the legend became finally dis- 
credited in the country of its birth, which was not 
till late in the eighteenth century, it may well have 
travelled some few hundred leagues north in search 
of a new home. 

At all events, such a legend was existing in 
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Central America about sixty years ago. When 
Mr. John Stephens was in that country, in 1839- 
40, on a confidential mission from the United 
States, he heard rumours of a mysterious city 
lying somewhere in the district of Vera Paz on 
the northern frontier of Guatemala, between that 
province and Mexico. It was a wild unsettled 
region, part of the old Tierra de Guerra, or Land 
of War, which the Spaniards had never been able 
to conquer. The good Las Casas, indeed, managed 
to bring some part of the inhabitants into the 
Christian faith, or into that semblance of it which 
the Indians can be persuaded to assume ; but even 
in Mr. Stephens's time (and it is, I believe, much 
the same now) the north-eastern part of the district, 
bounded by the range of the Cordilleras and the 
Mexican province of Chiapas, was peopled by an 
untamed and warlike tribe, living precisely as their 
fathers had lived for centuries before them, owning 
no rule but their own, and averse to the intrusion 
of any white man. 

It was within this district that Indian tradition 
placed the wondrous city ; but Mr. Stephens did 
not rely on Indian tradition alone. The rector of 
Santa Cruz del Quiche had assured him that the 
city was no phantom of fable, but a solid fact. 
The good father was a cheerful and intelligent old 
gentleman, whose varied experiences, both in the 
Old World and the New, had made him a laughing 
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philosopher in the most literal sense of the word. 
One of the few things outside his Church at which 
he did not laugh was the hidden city, for from his 
eyes it had not been hidden. On the other side of 
the great mountain range, four days* journey on the 
road to Mexico, it lay, living and large and populous, 
inhabited by a race of Indians, leading the same 
life and practising the same rites as their ancestors 
before Columbus discovered America. He had 
heard of it long ago at the village of Chajul, and 
had been assured by the villagers that it was 
plainly to be seen from the summit of the range. 
Being young then, active and enterprising, and 
perhaps not yet inclined to turn everything to 
laughter, he had climbed with much labour to the 
topmost ridge, and his toil had not been un- 
rewarded. Below him lay an immense pl^n, 
stretching away league after league to the shores 
of the Gulf of Mexico, and far out on this plain 
he could see the city, covering a vast space of 
ground, and crowned with many towers and cupolas 
shining in the sun. It was said in Chajul that no 
European had set foot in the city, nor even ventured 
down into the plain. The inhabitants, who spoke 
the old Maya tongue, had just so much knowledge 
of the outer world as to be aware that a conquer- 
ing race of white strangers had overrun the rest of 
the country, and they had sworn death to every 
foreigner found within their borders. They had 
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no coin or other circulating medium, no horses nor 
cattle, nor any domestic animals, except fowls, and 
the cocks were kept underground to prevent their 
crowing from being heard. 

Such was the priest's tale, and Mr. Stephens 
seems to have been more than half inclined to 
believe it. This is how he writes of it in his 
book. Incidents of Travel in Central America^ Chiapas^ 
and Tucatan^ the best account of those countries 
to be found in our language, and one of the most 
charming books of travel that the last century 
produced. 

"There was a wild novelty — something that 
touched the imagination — in every step of our 
journey in that country ; the old padre, in the 
deep stillness of the dimly lighted convent, with 
his long black coat like a robe, and his flashing 
eye, called up an image of the bold and resolute 
priests who accompanied the armies of the con- 
querors ; and as he drew a map on the table, and 
pointed out the sierra to the top of which he had 
climbed, and the position of the mysterious city, 
the interest awakened in us was the most thrilling 
I ever experienced. One look at that city was 
worth ten years of an every-day life. If he jf* 
right, a place is left where Indians and an Indian, 
city exist as Cortez and Alvarado found them ; 
there are living men who can solve the mystery that . 
hangs over the ruined cities of America ; perhaps 
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who can go to Copan and read the inscriptions on 
its monuments. No subject more exciting and 
attractive presents itself to my mind, and the deep 
impression of that night will never be effaced." 

Mr. Stephens had satisfied himself that the district 
had never been explored, and that it owned no 
allegiance either to Mexico or Guatemala. A large 
jruined city was said to be visible from the same 
range, and he had heard of a man who had been 
curious enough to make the ascent, but unfor- 
tunately on a day when the summit had been 
wrapped in clouds. It was impossible for Mr. 
Stephens to enter the country, even had it been 
safe to make the attempt ; nor could he even spare 
the time to ascend the mountain. And so the 
matter rests. Another American, Mr. Squier, who 
travelled in these regions some ten years after Mr. 
Stephens, and in something of a similar capacity, 
seems never to have heard of the story. He, too, 
wrote a book, "Travels in Central America^ par- 
ticularly in Nicaragua^ but he makes no mention 
in it of the hidden city, though he was an assiduous 
student of the history and antiquities of the country. 
He was never actually in Guatemala or Chiapas, 
%ut if the legend had anything more than a local 
.tirculation he could hardly have missed hearing it. 

Mr. Stephens knew the English version of 

,Herrera's history, but it does not seem to have 

occurred to him how curious a resemblance his 

N 
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friend's story bore to that related three hundred 
years earlier by Marcos of Nirza. Marcos was a 
Franciscan monk, who, in the year 1538, was sent 
by the Viceroy of Mexico, Don Antonio de Men- 
doza, into the northern district of the new colony, 
New Galicia, as it was afterwards called, answering 
to the present State of Colorado. His ostensible 
mission was, of course, to convert the natives ; but 
he was also ordered to report on the country gener- 
ally, and especially to ascertain the truth of certain 
rumours of principalities and powers which had 
reached the Viceroy's ears. How far Marcos 
penetrated is not very clear, as it is not easy to 
locate the old Indian names on a modern map ; 
but he brought back with him wonderful tales 
of a rich and powerful kingdom called Cibola, 
abounding in gold and jewels, and containing 
seven great cities all built of stone. He did not 
profess to have entered this kingdom, but he 
had been permitted to catch a glimpse of its 
splendours. When within a day's march of its 
borders he heard of the massacre of his Indian 
allies, whom he had sent in advance, and thought 
it prudent to call a halt ; but, resolved not to be 
altogether foiled, he made his guides conduct him 
to the top of a high hill, from which they told 
him something was to be seen. From this hill 
he looked over a vast plain, in the centre of which 
lay a large city, larger, he said, than Mexico, 
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and, indeed, the finest he had ever seen, the houses 
all built of stone, two stories high, and with flat 
roofs. He returned by another way, through 
a pleasant country, full of fine towns and, so 
his guides said, of gold. His faith in these Indians 
seems to have been unbounded, but his own country- 
men, the old chronicler shrewdly adds, were not 
inclined to trust him to the same extent. Marcos, 
however, had not been altogether romancing. A 
few years later the Viceroy despatched another and 
a stronger party into the same regions, and the 
monk's statements were to some extent verified. 
The explorers found no gold nor precious stones, 
nor any town so large as Me^dco ; but it was a 
pleasant well watered land, well stocked with cattle, 
and peopled by a friendly race of Indians. They 
found many towns also which were certainly built 
of stone, but the largest did not contain more than 
two or three hundred houses, and there were none 
at all resembling the magnificent vision of Marcos. 
Mr. Stephens's friend was a well-read old gentle- 
man, and perhaps his library contained a copy of 
Herrera's history. However, we need not doubt 
that he did see a city from his mountain-perch. 
Ruined cities are not rare in those parts, and at 
the distance from which he beheld his vision, it 
can have been no easy matter to distinguish between 
a dead and a living town. 

Such at any rate was the legend which Mr. 

N 2 
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Haggard took and embellished with his practised 
fancy. The majority of his readers possibly did 
not know, and did not care, what authority he had, 
if any, for his romance ; but those familiar with 
Mr. Stephens's delightful book will have recognised 
what skilful use Mr. Haggard made of the some- 
what scanty materials for his purpose that he 
found in it. That, however, will have surprised 
nobody. It needed not Heart of the World to 
assure us that the author of King Solomon^ s Mines 
and Allan Giuatermain was an accomplished story- 
teller. 

Mr. Aubrey, on the other hand, went back 
nearer to the old legend, when he placed the 
golden city on the sunimit of the mysterious 
mountain Roraima,^ in the debatable land between 
the provinces of Venezuela and British Guiana ; 
for it was somewhere in those regions that 
the popular fancy, beaten out of one strong- 
hold after another, had finally fixed the costly 
phantom. He chose a lordly throne, for Roraima, 
though only some eight thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, is the highest mountain in all that 
part of the country. The famous traveller, Sir 
Robert Schomburgk, — who followed his great 
countryman Humboldt in making this part of the 
South American continent geographically and 
scientifically known to Europe, though Humboldt 

^ Roreema according to Indian pronunciation 
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never set eyes on Roraima — has described it as the 
culminating point of that sandstone ridge which is 
the most remarkable feature of the great chain of 
mountains stretching from the Corentyne to the 
Orinoco over more than nine degrees of longitude. 
Down the face of this ridge, which extends about 
thirty miles from north-west to south-east, 
rush numerous cascades ; it is, in fact, the water- 
shed of the three great rivers of the northern half 
of South America, the Amazon, the Orinoco, and 
the Essequibo : a fact which the Indians realised 
when they gave it the name of the Ever-fruitful 
Mother of Streams. Among Sir Robert's con- 
tributions to our knowledge of this region, and 
not the least important of them, is his edition of 
Sir Walter Raleigh's Discovery of Guiana^ which 
was published by the Hakluyt Society in 1848. 
In this volume Sir Robert deprived himself of the 
credit, which the world had hitherto given him, of 
being the first European to set eyes on Roraima, 
by identifying it with the mountain of crystal which 
Raleigh saw from a distance " like a white church- 
tower of an exceeding height," and of which he heard 
many strange tales from Berreo, the Spanish Gover- 
nor of Trinidad. " There falleth over it," he wrote, 
" a mighty river which toucheth no part of the 
side of the mountain, but rusheth over the top of 
it, and falleth to the ground with a terrible noise 
and clamour, as if one thousand great bells were 
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knocked one against another." To later travellers 
Roraima seems to have shown itself less like a 
white tower than a perpendicular wall of red rock. 
The summit of this wall, however, is often wrapped 
in clouds and may have been so when Raleigh saw 
it ; and the two English travellers, Mr. Harrington 
Brown and Mr. Boddam-Whetham, who both, at 
different times, tried to reach the top of Roraima, 
both failed, and both wrote pleasant books about 
their failures, have borne testimony to the 
number and volume of its waterfalls. It is never 
easy in Raleigh's narrative to distinguish what he 
heard from what he saw ; and certainly, if his 
description of the crystal mountain suggested 
Roraima to Schomburgk, it would need a bold 
man to advance a different explanation. 

Roraima was for centuries a mountain of mystery 
and magic to the Indians. Even now they regard 
it with a peculiar veneration, which has in it 
something almost of personal affection ; and in- 
deed they have invested it with certain attributes 
which belong rather to a human personality than an 
inanimate rock ; it has, for example, an invincible 
objection to the presence of white men, and 
always, when one of that detested race approaches 
it, wraps its sacred head in an impenetrable veil of 
clouds. Till within the last twenty years they 
were firmly persuaded that their gods would never 
suffer the ascent to be made, and it was with the 
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greatest difficulty that they could be induced to 
act as guides and porters to the Europeans who 
essayed to make it. They had peopled the sur- 
rounding forests with demons (numerous as quails, 
so one of them declared to Mr. Whetham), and 
guarded it with a huge camoodi^ or serpent, capable 
of entangling a hundred men in its coils. Both 
Mr. Brown and Mr. Whetham, however, found 
more practical obstacles to the ascent than snakes 
and demons ; indeed, so many and so serious were 
the obstacles that they were both forced to the 
reluctant conclusion that Roraima could only be 
scaled by a balloon. In 1869 Mr. Brown climbed 
the lower slopes to a height of five thousand feet 
or so above the sea-level, but could make no 
further way. A thick belt of forest rose before 
him, and above it, like a huge fortress surrounded 
by a gigantic glacier, towered a perpendicular wall 
of red, white, and pink sandstone from eighteen 
hundred to two thousand feet high ; a few small 
trees and shrubs clung here and there to its surface 
where their roots could find a hold, and the summit 
was apparently crowned with forest. This was all 
he could see of Roraima. Nine years later Mr. 
Whetham reached the same point as Mr. Brown, 
but only, like him, to be baffled. From east and 
west and south he made a careful survey of these 
impregnable walls, but was forced to own himself 
beaten at all points ; while the Indians, to whom 
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he appealed with every oiFer likely to tempt their 
cupidity, could only shake their heads and beat 
their breasts, and with many grunts and gesticula- 
tions avow that there was no way up " the red- 
rocked night mountain '* accessible to mortal foot. 
It had been so from the birth of time, and so 
it would ever be. 

And yet only six years after Mr. Whetham had 
turned back disconsolate, the great mystery was 
solved. On December i8th, 1884, two Euro- 
peans, Mr. Everard im Thurn, a German, and an 
Englishman, Mr. Harry Parkins, stood on the 
top of Roraima. They had made their way up 
a ledge on the south-western face of the mountain, 
which, though it does not seem ever to have been 
actually tried, had always been declared inaccessible 
both by Europeans and Indians. It was not easy 
walking, of course, but presented no intolerable 
difficulties to practised mountaineers. In a paper 
written for the Royal Geographical Society Mr. 
im Thurn has given an eloquent description of 
his final triumph. 

** Up this part of the slope we made our way 
with comparative ease, till we reached a point where 
one step more would bring our eyes on a level 
with the top — and we should see what had never 
been seen since the world began ; should see that 
of which, if it cannot be said all the world has 
wondered, at least many people have long and 
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earnestly wondered ; should see that of which all 
the few, white men or red, whose eyes had ever 
rested on the mountain, had declared would never 
be seen while the world lasts — should learn what 
is on the top of Roraima. 

" Then the step was taken — and we saw surely 
as strange a sight, regardly simply as a product of 
nature, as may be seen in this world ; nay, it would 
probably not be rash to assert that very few sights 
even as strange can be seen. The first impression 
was one of inability mentally to grasp such sur- 
roundings ; the next that one was entering on 
some strange country of nightmares for which an 
appropriate and wildly fantastic landscape had been 
formed, some dreadful and stormy day, when, in 
their mid career, the broken and chaotic clouds 
had been stiffened in a single instant into stone. 
For all around were rocks and pinnacles of rocks 
of seemingly impossibly fantastic forms, standing 
in apparently impossibly fantastic ways — nay, 
placed one on or next to the other in positions 
seeming to defy every law of gravity — ^rocks in 
groups, rocks standing singly, rocks in terraces, 
rocks as columns, rocks as walls, and rocks as 
pyramids, rocks ridiculous at every point with 
countless apparent caricatures of the faces and 
forms of men and animals, apparent caricatures 
of umbrellas, tortoises, churches, cannons, and of 
innumerable other most incongruous and unex- 
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pected objects. And between the rocks were level 
spaces, never of great extent, of pure yellow sand, 
with streamlets and little waterfalls and pools and 
shallow lakelets of pure water ; and in some places 
there were little marshes filled with low, scanty, and 
bristling vegetation. And here and there, alike on 
level space and jutting from some crevice in the 
rock, were small shrubs, in form like miniature 
trees, but all apparently of one species. Not a tree 
was there ; no animal life was visible, or, it even 
seemed, so intensely quiet and undisturbed did the 
place look, ever had been there. Look where one 
would, on every side it was the same ; and climb 
what high rock one liked, in every direction as far 
as the eye could see was this same wildly extra- 
ordinary scenery." 

Such was the scene which lay revealed to mortal 
eyes for the first time, according to mortal 
knowledge, since the dawn of Creation. Probably 
Mr. Aubrey had never read Mr. im Thum's nar- 
rative, and selected Roraima as the site of El 
Dorado because, no man, so far as he knew, 
having ever set foot on the summit, it was 
obviously a fine playground for the fancy. A 
passage in his preface, however, seems to suggest 
that his ideas of the old legend were somewhat 
confused. Geologists suppose that this part of 
South America was once the bed of a vast 
inland lake, which, probably by some volcanic 
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convulsion, burst its barriers and forced a path 
for its waters to the Atlantic. ** In this great 
supposed ancient lake," wrote Mr. Aubrey, "the 
group of islands now represented by mountain 
summits might well have been the home of a 
powerful and conquering race, — as is to-day 
Japan with its group of more than three thousand 
islands — and Roraima, as the highest and there- 
fore the most easily defensible, may very well 
have been selected as their fortress, and the 
site of their capital city." This is all geologically 
possible, no doubt, but as a matter of history 
it has no more to do with the Spanish legend 
of El Dorado than with the English legend of 
Little Jack Horner. The geologists are not, I 
believe, agreed as to the precise number of years 
which have passed since Roraima was transformed 
from an island into a mountain : on such matters 
of speculation men do not agree easily ; but at 
the lowest computation the change must, I sup- 
pose, have been effected many thousand years 
ago. Now the legend of El Dorado is not 
quite four hundred years old, and is the legend, 
moreover, not of a conquering, but of a conquered 
race. 

The phrase El Dorado originally signified not a 
city or a district, but a man, the Golden or Gilded 
One. The Spaniards seem first to have heard of 
this shimng potentate in 1535 from an Indian in 
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New Granada who had come down to Quito on an 
embassy from the Cacique of Bogota to the Inca of 
Peru. News must have travelled slowly in those 
days. It is no great distance from Bogota to 
Quito ; but the ambassador found that Atahualpa 
had been nearly two years dead, and that the 
empire of the Incas had passed into the hands of 
a strange race of white-faced, bearded men whose 
bodies were encased in gleaming metal against 
which lance and arrow were harmless, and who, 
borne upon the backs of animals swifter than the 
wind, carried weapons that scattered fire and 
desolation as they went. He was courteously 
received, however, by these terrible strangers, who 
listened eagerly to all his wondrous tales of the 
riches of his country and the splendour of its 
chiefs. All savages are naturally boastful, and 
the natives had been quick to discover that 
Spanish credulity could stomach any marvel that 
promised to minister to Spanish avarice. Among 
this Indian's stories was one which especially 
caught his hearer's attention, of a certain great 
lord who, " his body covered with powdered gold, 
went into a lake amid the mountains." A legend 
grows like a snowball, and as the Spaniards were 
but very imperfectly acquainted with the Indian 
language, there was little to hinder them from the 
free exercise of their own imagination. When, 
four years later, Gonzales Pizarro set out on that 
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expedition across the Andes which resulted in the 
discovery of the cinnamon tree and eventually of 
the river Amazon, the golden king had become a 
very circumstantial figure. " He was," wrote the 
historian Oviedo to the learned Cardinal Bemto, 
" always covered with powdered gold, so that from 
head to foot he resembled an image of gold 
fashioned by the hand of a skilful workman. The 
powdered gold is fixed on the body by means 
of an odoriferous resin ; but as this kind of 
garment would be uneasy to him while he slept, 
the prince washes himself every evening, and is 
gilded anew every morning, which proves that the 
empire of El Dorado is infinitely rich in mines." 
Such were the first beginnings of the legend of 
El Dorado, and the year 1535 marks its first 
entrance into the province of history. 

The gilded lord was no creature of the Indian's 
imagination, and the sacred lake of Guatavita, in 
which he performed his ablutions, may still be seen 
among the mountains of Zipiquira, some twenty 
miles north of Bogota. The town of Guatavita is 
now litttle more than an Indian village, but years 
before the Spaniards landed in Peru it was a rich 
and populous city, the capital of an independent 
province of the same name. In the year 1823 
Captain Charles Cochrane, an oflficer in the English 
navy, visited the lake, and there, on the very spot, 
he heard the tale which the Indians had told the 
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Spaniards three hundred years earlier, and which 
still survives as a living tradition of their ancient 
glory among the servile descendants of the power- 
ful lords of Guatavita. Captain Cochrane had 
come to Bogota on business, and among the friends 
he made in that city was Seftor Pepe Paris, who 
was then occupied with one of the numerous pro- 
jects for draining the lake which have from time 
to time been inspired by the popular belief in this 
legend. It was under Seilor Pepe's guidance that 
he visited the spot, and from his lips, as they sat 
in their canoe on those mysterious waters, that he 
heard the story of El Dorado, the Golden King. 
He has left a description of the scene in his 
Journal of Residence and travels in Columbia. 
The lake is about nine miles long, surrounded by 
thickly wooded hills rising from the shores to a 
height of nearly two hundred feet ; not a breath 
of wind stirred its clear surface which, save for a 
few water-fowl paddling leisurely away from the 
intruders on their solitary home, slept as calmly 
beneath the soft October sky as 

The still glassy lake that sleeps 
Beneath Aricia's trees. 

It reminded the Englishman of " a lovely autumnal 
day on the lakes of Westmoreland;" and then fol- 
lows the legend, which Captain Cochrane gives, as 
near as may be, in the words of his friend Seflor 
Pepe. 
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" Previously to the conquest of the country by 
the Spaniards, a large district, containing about a 
million of inhabitants, was subject to the Cacique 
of Guatavita, who there had a considerable capital, 
and kept up an army of thirty thousand warriors, 
which caused him to be much respected by the 
neighbouring tribes, who brought him and his 
people gold dust in exchange for the produce of 
their fields, they generally being cultivators of the 
soil. This lagoon, situated between nine and 
ten thousand feet above the level of the sea, and 
formed on the summit of a conical mountain, they 
considered as the residence of their protecting deity, 
to whom, from a religious motive, they thought it 
necessary to make offerings twice a year. In con- 
sequence of this all the Cacique's subjects assembled 
at stated times with their gold offerings ; and, form- 
ing in grand procession, advanced with music to 
the lagoon, winding up the mountain by a well- 
designed broad road conducting to the summit, a 
few feet below which were then washed by the water 
of the lake. Arrived there, the Cacique and the 
principal chiefs embarked in large canoes, by steps 
formed in that break [pointing to a rent in the 
top of the mountain, which the eye could just 
make out]. The people at the same time distri- 
buted themselves all round the lagoon. On arriv- 
ing at the centre the chiefs annointed the Cacique, 
and powdered him over with a profusion of gold 
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dust ; from which practice^ in various parts of South 
America^ has arisen the name of El Dorado. 

" On a signal given the multitude turned their 
backs on the lagoon ; and at the moment when 
the Cacique plunged into its bosom, they shouted 
and threw in over their shoulders, as far as they 
could, their offerings. This done, the Cacique 
landed, and returned to his capital in the same 
manner as he came, considering that the sins of 
himself and his people, committed during the 
last six months, were expiated. . . . On the 
Spaniards conquering the country, they so cruelly 
persecuted the natives to obtain gold, that most or 
them threw what they had left into the lagoon. The 
Cacique himself caused to be cast into the centre of 
it the burdens of fifty men laden with gold dust. 

"Some of the chiefs when afterwards taken 
prisoners and ill-used by the Spaniards, revenged 
themselves by saying, * If it is gold you want, go 
and search at the bottom of the lagoon, and you 
will find sufficient there ; ' supposing the under- 
taking to be impossible. The Spaniards, however, 
attempted it ; they had got within fourteen feet 
of the bottom, when the sides fell in with a 
tremendous crash, and the lagoon having springs 
in it, the waters began to rise. The Spaniards, 
however, had time, by examining the banks and 
washing the mud and soil, to procure a sufficient 
sum to pay the government a quinta of one 
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hundred and seventy thousand dollars (a quinta is 
three per cent.) ; and one emerald, procured and 
sent to Madrid, was alone valued at seventy 
thousand dollars.'' 

The two friends also climbed to the top of 
the mountain, following the track of the old Indian 
road through the thjck brushwood and trees which 
have now almost overgrown it. On the very 
summit, hewn out of the sandstone rock, they saw 
the tombs of the ancient lords of Guatavita ; and 
here Seilor Pepe added a fresh chapter to the legend. 
There was once, he sdd, at or about this spot, 
a sacred cave in some wav connected with the 
worship of the lake, at the entrance of which stood 
as sentinels two life-size figures made of solid 
gold. A Spanish soldier, who had wandered by 
accident to the place, cut off one of the fingers for 
a proof to his comrades of his discovery ; but, 
being in his turn discovered by the natives, he was 
attacked for his sacrilege and barely escaped with 
his life. Having heard his story a strong party of 
his comrades made their way, well-armed, to the 
spot ; but they could find no figures nor any cave. 
The Indians, knowing well what would happen, 
had blocked up the entrance to the cave, and 
hurled its golden guardians into the lake. 

Sefior Pepe, evidently a sanguine man, proceeded 
to tell his friend that, after a careful examination 
of every document on the subject, it had been 

o 
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estimated by a learned Frenchman that there 
ought to be treasure at the bottom of the lake to 
the amount of one billion one hundred and twenty 
millions sterling. Captain Cochrane, like a pru- 
dent Englishman, seems to have ventured no 
opinion on the probabilities of this amazing 
calculation ; but after he had seen a small gold 
image, worth about a hundred dollars, fished up 
from the waters, entangled in the branch of a tree, 
he admitted that there was reason to hope. From 
time to time during the last century similar orna- 
ments seem to have been recovered ; but no 
attempt to drain the lake has as yet succeeded, 
and the learned Frenchman's figures still await 
confirmation. 

It will be obvious how the lake, on the shores 
of which Manoa was supposed to stand, came into 
the legend of the golden city; but the name of 
the city, which was probably derived from a 
tribe of Indians known as Manoas, or Conibos, 
dwelling on the banks of the Ucayali, one of the 
many affluents of the Amazon, is of much later 
origin, and can hardly, as we shall see, have been 
known in Europe before the close of the century. 
It would seem, indeed, from a passage in the 
dedication of Raleigh's Discovery of Guiana (first 
published in 1596) that the name was never 
popularly adopted by the Spaniards, or at least 
had not been when he explored the country. 
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" Many years since," are his words, " I had know- 
ledge by relation of that mighty, rich, and beautiful 
empire of Guiana, and of that great and golden 
city which the Spaniards call El Dorado, and the 
naturals [natives] Manoa ; " and he goes on to 
explain that the city had been founded by a son of 
Guaynacapa, or, as we write it now, Huayna 
Capac, the great chief whom Pizarro found seated 
on the throne of the Incas, and whose division 
of the empire, between his legitimate successor 
Huasca and his favourite son Atahualpa, made the 
Spanish conquest of the country a much easier 
business than it might have been. And this 
explanation brings us to another version of the 
legend, by which El Dorado gradually came to 
signify not a man but a country. 

It was in 1535, as we have seen, that the 
Spaniards first heard of the golden king. Two 
years earlier, after the mockery of a trial, the 
Inca Atahualpa had been put to a shameful death 
in the great square of Caxamalca, and his brother 
Manco Capac appointed by Pizarro to succeed him. 
But the new Inca, a young prince of uncommon 
spirit and capacity, disdained to play the part of 
a puppet in the Spaniard's hands. Though he 
soon found himself no match for his enemies in 
the open field, he withdrew into the forests of the 
Andes, and thence maintained a guerilla war 
against the usurpers of his kingdom with great 
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courage and pertinacity. In 1 544 he was treacher- 
ously murdered by a party of Spaniards who, 
having quarrelled with Pizarro, had taken refuge 
in the Indian's camp. With him perished, so far as 
history records, the last of the Incas of Peru ; but 
shortly after his death a rumour gradually gdned 
ground that another and last survivor of the royal 
race had fled across the Andes with a large follow- 
ing of people and a vast treasure to found a greater 
empire than that which his family had lost. 
Humboldt supposes that the rumour arose from 
Manco's retirement into the Andes, and when he 
was in the country at the beginning of the last 
century he made inquiries into the possibilities of 
such an emigration. It could not, he learned, 
have been led by either of Manco's two sons, one 
of whom surrendered himself to the Spaniards, 
was baptised at Lima, and lived quietly there till 
his death, while the other was treacherously seized 
and beheaded on a false charge of conspiracy. At 
the same time a number of the Inca's relations 
were made prisoners and sent down to Lima, 
where they remained under Spanish supervision 
for the rest of their lives. It is certain, however, 
that the rumour was believed at the time. Even 
so late as the eighteenth century it was more than 
once revived by adventurers who, taking the name 
of Incas, and professing themselves to be of the 
old royal blood, stirred up rebellion among those 
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tribes in the valley of the Amazon which were 
popularly supposed to be descended from the 
ancient inhabitants of Peru. 

From the birth of this rumour, then, however 
it may have originated, the legend of El Dorado 
began gradually to assume a new complexion. 
This mysterious potentate who, like Moses of old, 
had led his people out of bondage into a richer 
and more splendid heritage, went by various 
names, the Great Paytiti, the Great Moxo, the 
Enim or Great Paru ; and various tracts of country 
were assigned for his kingdom, as the Spaniards 
advanced eastward over the Andes, and each new 
tribe which they encountered, anxious to save their 
own territory, told them of treasure to be found 
in abundance a little farther on, — always a little 
farther, as Jack Brimblecombe hinted, like the 
gold which lies at the foot of the rainbow. And 
so the l^end grew. Each fresh rumour, which 
the Spaniards, only imperfectly understanding, 
interpreted by the light of thdr own insatiable 
greed, adding fuel to the flame. The wish fathered 
the thought : the kingdom took the title of the 
king ; and El Dorado at last became the recognised 
name of a region, far richer than any the conquer- 
ors had yet discovered, which was certainly situated 
somewhere between the Andes and the Atlantic, 
and probably somewhere in the region watered by 
the Orinoco and its tributaries. For close upon 
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two centuries and a half the golden towers of 
Manoa still rose on the horizon of fancy to lure 
men to their death. Year after year those daunt- 
less dreamers went forth eastward from Peru or 
New Granada, or westward from Venezuela or 
Guiana, to lay their bones in unknown graves 
among those vast forests or by those lonely 
streams. Probably no legend which has ever 
taken the imagination captive has been so prolific 
of fruitless valour, and certainly few, if any, so 
stained with human blood. 

It is unnecessary to join the historian Hume in 
denouncing Raleigh's narrative of his expedition 
to Guiana as full of gross and palpable lies, which 
he did not himself believe and only repeated to 
further his own ambition. Three hundred years 
ago men believed much which they have since 
rejected, — not always to their profit ; and his 
History of the World proves that Raleigh had his 
fair share of the credulity common to his age. 
With the question of his belief in the Amazons and 
the Ewaiponoma, or headless men, we are not now 
concerned, though we may observe that Schom- 
burgk heard stories quite as strange still current 
in Guiana fifty years ago ; but there can be as little 
doubt that he was as firmly convinced of the exist- 
ence of gold in Guiana as there need now be that 
he was right in his belief, — though hardly to the 
extent that he anticipated when he promised his 
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countrymen that " the common soldier shall here 
fight for gold, and pay himself instead of pence 
with plates of half a foot broad," and that " those 
commanders and chieftains, that shoot at honour 
and abundance, shall find there more rich and 
beautiful cities, more temples adorned with golden 
images, more sepulchres filled with treasure, than 
either Cortez found in Mexico or Pizarro in Peru." 
As for this kingdom of El Dorado, what was there, 
as Kingsley says, incredible in that to imaginations 
yet reeling before the actual and veritable prodigies 
of Mexico and Peru ? The realities of that won- 
derful new world, which, when Raleigh wrote, was 
but a century old, were in truth strange enough to 
unlearned eyes and simple hearts to make nothing 
seem impossible. 

It must be remembered also that Raleigh never 
professed to have seen the city of Manoa, nor to 
have met anybody who had seen it. He only re- 
peated the popular tradition which he had learned 
from his study of the Spanish chroniclers, embel- 
lished with the accounts received from various 
Spaniards whom he had met at Trinidad, and 
especially from Berreo, governor of the island, 
who had himself led an expedition in search of the 
fabled city. Berreo had in his possession the copy 
of a manuscript said to have been written by Juan 
Martinez, master of the ordnance to Diego de 
Ordaz, one of the victims of El Dorado. Either 
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Berreo or Raleigh must have made a mistake here. 
Ordaz, who had been with Cortez in Mexico, made 
his voyage up the Orinoco in 1531, two years 
before the death of Atahualpa, and several years 
before the tradition of the new empire of the Incas 
had come into being ; whereas the writer of this 
manuscript (which he is said to have entrusted to 
his confessor as he lay dying in Porto Rico) pro- 
fesses to have seen with his own eyes the brother 
of the great Inca reigning, golden and glorious, in 
the city of Manoa. Humboldt supposes Raleigh 
to have confused the expedition of Ordaz with 
that of Pedro de Silva in 1574, and that Juan 
Martinez was really Juan Martin de Albuzar, one 
of Silva's followers. This Juan Martin was taken 
prisoner by the Indians of the lower Orinoco, made 
himself happy with a native wife, and for several 
years lived with the savages as one of themselves. 
He afterwards returned to civilisation, and travelled 
from city to city on the Main, relating his adven- 
tures, in which what he had seen was doubtless 
freely embellished with what he had heard, after 
the fashion of Raleigh himself. John Haythorpe, 
a contemporary of Raleigh and author of a book 
called England's Exchequer^ roundly declared the 
whole tale to be an invention of the fat friars, as 
he called them, to stir men up to the exploration 
of those golden lands from which they might reap 
the profit. If there be any truth in the story of 
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the author having entrusted his manuscript to his 
confessor, it is possible that the good father may 
have added something on his own account ; but 
Humboldt believes the narrative to have been 
merely a combination of the various Spanish 
legends with the tales told to the writer by the 
Caribs, who are still renowned as the most super- 
stitious and inventive of all the South American 
Indians. I will give the story of this first and 
only visit to Manoa in Raleigh's own words, but 
not in his own spelling. Martinez, as has been 
said, was master of the ordnance to Ordaz, and 
the powder provided for the expedition having, by 
his negligence, been set on fire, he was condemned 
to death by the general. On the intercession of 
the soldiers, however, capital punishment was re- 
mitted, and Martinez was sent adrift on the Orinoco 
in a canoe, with his arms but without any food. 

"It pleased God that the canoe was carried 
down the stream, and that certain of the Guianians 
met it the same evening, and having not at any 
time seen any Christian, nor any man of that 
colour, they carried Martinez into the land to be 
wondered at, and so from town to town, until he 
came to the great city of Manoa, the seat and 
residence of Inca the Emperor. The Emperor, 
after he had beheld, knew him to be a Christian 
(for it was not long before that his brethren 
Huascar and Atahualpa were vanquished by the 
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Spaniards in Peru), and caused him to be lodged 
in his palace and well entertained. He lived seven 
months in Manoa, but not suffered to wander into 
the country anywhere : he was also brought thither 
all the way blindfolded, led by the Indians, until 
he came to the entrance of Manoa itself, and was 
fourteen or fifteen days in the passage. He avowed 
at his death that he entered the city at noon, and 
then they uncovered his face, and that he travelled 
all that day till night through the city, and the 
next day from sun-rising to sun-setting, ere he 
came to the palace of Inca. After that Martinez 
had lived seven months in Manoa, and began to 
understand the language of the country, Inca 
asked him whether he desired to return to his own 
country, or would willingly abide with him ; but 
Martinez, not desirous to stay, obtained the favour 
of Inca to depart, with whom he sent divers 
Guianians to conduct him to the river of Orinoco 
all laden with so much gold as they could carry, 
which he gave to Martinez at his departure. But 
when he was arrived near the river's side, the 
borderers, which are called Orenoqueponi, robbed 
him and his Guianians of all the treasure (the 
borderers being at that time at war with Inca, and 
not conquered), save only of two great bottles of 
gourds, which were filled with beads of gold 
curiously wrought, which those Orenoqueponi 
thought had been no other thing than his drink or 
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meat or grain for food, with which Martinez had 
liberty to pass, and so in canoes he fell down by 
the river of Orinoco to Trinidad, and from thence 
to Marguerita, and so to San Juan de Puerto Rico, 
where, remaining a long time for passage into 
Spain, he died. In the time of his extreme sick- 
ness and when he was without hope of life, receiv- 
ing the Sacrament at the hands of his confessor, he 
delivered these things with the relation of his 
travels, and also called for his calabash, or gourds 
of the gold beads, which he gave to the Church 
and friars to be prayed for. This Martinez was 
he that christened the city of Manoa by the name 
of El Dorado, and as Berreo informed me upon 
this occasion. These Guianians, and also the 
borderers, and all others in that tract which I have 
seen, are marvellous great drunkards, in which 
vice I think no nation can compare with them ; 
and at the times of their solemn feasts, when the 
Emperor carouseth with his captains, tributaries, 
and governors, the manner is thus. All those 
that pledge him are first stripped naked, and 
their bodies anointed all over with a kind of 
white balsamum (by them called curcat) of which 
there is a great plenty and yet very dear amongst 
them, and it is of all others the most precious, 
whereof we have had good experience. When 
they are anointed all over, certain servants of 
the Emperor, having prepared gold made into 
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fine powder, blow it through hollow canes upon 
their naked bodies, until they be all shining 
from the foot to the head, and in this sort 
they sit drinking by twenties and hundreds, and 
continue in drunkenness sometimes six or seven 
days together; the same is also confirmed by a 
letter written into Spain which Master Robert 
Dudley told me he had seen. Upon this sight, 
and for the abundance of gold which he saw in the 
city, the images of gold in their temples, the 
plates, armours, and shields of gold which they 
use in their wars, he called it El Dorado." 

It will be noticed that Raleigh vouches for no 
part of this story beyond the drunken habits of 
the natives, and to those all travellers, both before 
and since, have borne ample testimony. 

Martin (if the manuscript be really his) may 
have been only repeating what he had heard and 
read and never seen, yet the tale itself is now 
recognised as no baseless creation of fancy. When 
Humboldt was in Guiana he found a custom still 
prevailing among some of the wilder tribes of 
anointing their bodies with fat and then covering 
them with glittering spangles of mica, which gave 
them from a distance the appearance of wearing 
embroidered clothes. It needs no great stretch of 
the imagination to connect thi's custom with the 
tradition of the shining Emperor of Manoa, or 
further back still to the gilded King of Guatavita. 
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It is certain that the regions through which the 
search for El Dorado was prosecuted were at the 
time of their discovery peopled with many power- 
ful tribes, that their villages were often large and 
populous, and that golden ornaments were com- 
mon among them. The brutal Alfinger, who in 
1530 under the auspices of the German Velsers, 
the earliest colonisers of Venezuela, led an expedi- 
tion from Coro westward to the confluence of the 
Cesar and the Magdalena, plundered a single tribe 
of treasure to the value of sixty thousand dollars. 
The legend had not then been born, and Alfinger 
was but following a phantom of his own imagina- 
tion. But in truth the dAV was full of golden 
fancies long before El Dorado rose .to give them 
shape, and after the achievements of Cortez the 
Spaniards saw in every province the possibilities of 
another Mexico. To every needy scamp, every 
well-born but penniless young gallant, every rough 
soldier of fortune, this new world which Columbus 
had given to the crown of Castille was, in ancient 
Pistol's phrase, an oyster which it needed but a 
sharp sword and a stout arm to open, — an oyster 
with golden shells and a heart of pearl. 

When ten years later a German knight, Philip 
von Uten, led his men, on a more southerly track 
than Alfinger's, into the lands between the rivers 
Guaviare and Japura (to this day an almost un- 
known region) the fame of Peru had cast even 
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that of Mexico into the shade. The empire of 
Montezuma could show nothing to match with 
the treasury of Atahualpa or the marvels of the 
great temple of the Sun. Such sights had never 
yet been vouchsafed to mortal eyes, and the rude 
soldiers of Pizarro would have been something 
more than mortal if any tale had seemed too wild 
for their belief. And others besides Pizarro had 
added substance to the wondrous dream. Jn 1537 
Gonzalo de Quesada, following the course of the 
Magdalena, had found on the plains of Bogota a 
people more civilised than the Aztecs of Mexico 
and rich enough to stir the envy of the conquerors 
of Peru ; in one city alone he is said to have dis- 
covered treasure, in gold, silver and jewels, to the 
amount of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
Probably these old Spanish chroniclers, like 
Captain Cochrane's friend Seftor Pepe, were apt 
to let their imaginations run away with them in the 
matter of figures ; but when all reasonable deduc- 
tions have been made by the more sober modern 
mind, it is evident that the legend of El Dorado 
had more substance in it than many which have 
met with easier tolerance in less credulous times. 
Quesada added the province of New Granada (or 
Colombia, as men now call it,) to the Spanish 
Crown, and founded the famous city of Santa Fe 
de Bogota, the first inland settlement made by the 
conquerors in the New World. In the spring of 
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1539 Sebastian de Belalcazar, marching north from 
Quito, met Quesada on the heights of Bogota ; and 
there, soon afterwards, they were joined by the 
German knight, Nicholas Fedreman, who for 
the last three years had been searching for his 
Dorado westward and southward through much 
the same country as that traversed by Amyas 
Leigh. It was a notable meeting of three notable 
men. 

But of all these German expeditions Von Huten's 
was the most memorable, inasmuch as it brought 
a fresh factor into the legend, which led, as we 
shall see, to a most disastrous issue. Von Huten 
was a fine fellow, and enjoyed a reputation for 
humanity above that of any captain of his day 
in the Indies ; indeed, with the exception of 
Alfinger, the German adventurers seem in this 
respect to have shown a marked contrast to the 
Spaniards. In July, 1 541, he led a gallant follow- 
ing of both nations out from Coro, on the 
Venezuelan coast, always the starting-point of 
these German expeditions, and making his way 
by sea to Burburata, struck southward thence into 
the great central plains watered by the network of 
streams between the Orinoco and the Amazon. 
For about a year they wandered to and fro 
about this region, suffering terribly from sickness 
and famine, but always in their extremity hearing 
from the Indians some wild tale which spurred 
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them on to fresh exertions, and once indeed lured 
by a more solid bait in the shape of some gold 
and silver apples which came, they were told, from 
a great city called Macatoa on the banks of the 
Guaviare. But they never found Macatoa ; they 
found themselves instead at the point where they 
had entered the plains e year before, and learned 
that, like so many lost travellers, they had through 
all those weary months been wandering in a 
circle. 

Nothing daunted, however, the gallant German 
re-organised his expedition and set out again, as 
full of hope as ever but with a much diminished 
following, for he could not now persuade more 
than forty Europeans to follow his fortunes. This 
time he reached Macatoa, which, however, proved 
to be no more than a village, somewhat better 
built than usual, peopled by about eight hundred 
Indians of the Uapes tribe. They were friendly to 
the white men, and supplied them with food, which 
they needed badly ; but no gold or silver apples 
were forthcoming. Still further south, however, 
they said, lay the country of the Omaguas, the 
richest people in all those parts, but much too 
strong for Huten to make any head against with 
so small a force. The German listened with all 
his ears to the first part of the story, but gave no 
heed to the warning, and furnished with guides 
and a good store of provisions he went on his way 
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rejoicing. After five days' march he came to a 
hill from the top of which he could see a city 
so large that the farther end of it was out of sight. 
In the centre of this city rose a lofty building, the 
palace, said the guides, of Quarica, King of the 
Omaguas, and full of golden images. Here surely, 
thought Huten, must be El Dorado at last ! It 
may have been, for all he was destined to know 
of it. The Omaguas proved too strong for the 
Spaniards ; Huten himself was severely wounded, 
and the little handful of armoured men was forced 
to retreat before a horde of naked Indians. On 
his return to Coro, Huten and his lieutenant 
Velser were foully murdered by the orders of 
Carbajal, a brutal Spaniard who had seized the 
government during their absence, and with their 
deaths ended the brief and calamitous period of 
German rule in Venezuela. 

It is probable that the vast city which Huten 
saw would on a closer inspection have resolved 
itself into a cluster of villages ; but for the current 
tales of the wealth and powers of the Omaguas 
there was unquestionably some foundation. AH 
travellers have borne testimony to their superi- 
ority to the other inhabitants of the Amazon 
valley. A Jesuit missionary, who visited them in 
1645 ^^^ spent some time among them, has de- 
scribed them as the noblest of all the tribes, and 
their language as the most sweet and copious, from 
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which facts the good father argues that they must 
be the descendants of some great vanished monarchy. 
When Humboldt was in their country they were 
still a populous tribe, with many traditions and 
some signs of an ancient civilisation ; and later 
evidence than Humboldt's all points the same way. 

A curious incident is reported to have occurred 
during Huten's expedition, which not only illus- 
trates the cold-blooded disregard of human life 
which characterised the Spanish conquest, but also 
anticipates in a strange and barbarous fashion the 
more modern practice of vivisection. Huten, as 
has been said, was severely wounded, and his life 
for some time hung in the balance, till a friendly 
Indian came to the rescue. An old slave, dressed 
in the German's armour and mounted on his horse, 
was wounded by a similar weapon in the same part 
of his body. He was then cut up, the direction 
of the wound discovered, and the cure completed. 

In truth, one is tempted to say that nothing 
recorded in history can surpass the courage and 
endurance of these old Spaniards, but their cruelty. 
It would be unfair, of course, to judge them by 
the standard of our own day ; humanity, like 
science, is a progressive virtue, and to the superior 
civilisation of the twenty-third century it is possible 
that even we ourselves may seem in practice little 
better than barbarians. Many allowances must 
also be made for their peculiar and arduous circum- 
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stances. Feeling their painful way step by step 
through an absolutely unknown country, imper- 
fectly supplied with even the necessaries of exist- 
ence, dependent upon guides whose language they 
hardly understood and on whose faith they could 
rarely rely, worn with continuous toil, hunger, 
and sickness, always vastly outnumbered, and too 
often harassed by internal jealousies and dissensions, 
such a life, protracted sometimes for years, must 
have been a bitter school for men whom nature 
had not made prone to mercy. Prodigal of their 
own lives, they were little disposed to be careful of 
others. But nothing can palliate the brutal and 
senseless ferocity which so often stained their heroic 
achievements, and dragged the civilised Spaniard 
below the level of the poor savages whom he 
slaughtered. It is little wonder that a storm of 
indignation swept through England at tales which 
shocked even Spain ; tales not coined by fancy nor 
resting on idle rumour, but narrated in sober truth 
by Spanish historians on the evidence of men who 
had witnessed, and possibly shared, the bloody 
work. In one of the deeds ascribed to Alfinger 
may be recognised the germ of an incident in 
Westward Ho ! That ruffian took with him on 
his expedition a train of Indian slaves to carry his 
baggage and provisions. They were fastened to a 
long chain by rings round their necks, so that, to 
let one out, it was necessary to unloose the whole 
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row. This was a tedious operation, and Alfinger 
accordingly ordered his soldiers, when an Indian 
became gastado (worn out), to cut the man's head 
ofF and let the body drop out of the rank, saying 
that, since he was of no further use to them, it was 
all one whether he was alive or dead, and the 
trouble of unloosing the chain was saved. In the 
chapter relating how Amyas and his men took the 
gold-train from Santa Fe may be seen the use 
Kingsley made of this pretty piece of economy. 
Like master, like man ; after Alfinger's death the 
remnant of his band made their way back to Coro, 
slaughtering every man, woman, and child they 
found on their march. 

But the most notorious of all the expeditions in 
search of El Dorado was that led down the Amazon 
by Pedro de Ursua in 1559. Of this extraordinary 
story, which filled all Europe with astonishment 
and horror, no less than six accounts are extant. 
Three of these are contemporary ; one of them 
was written by Francisco Vasquez, a member of 
the expedition, and the others evidently from 
equally authentic sources. The one translated 
for the Hakluyt Society is the work of Fra 
Pedro Simon : it was published in 1627 and is 
based mainly on the early manuscripts, especially 
on that of Vasquez, from whom Simon copies 
freely ; and it is believed that he must also have 
consulted other members of the expedition and 
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men conversant with Aguirre's subsequent career. 
The other two are much later in point of time, 
and are mainly abstracts of Simon's narrative. 
Besides these there is an account by Southey, 
compiled from these various sources. Indeed 
none of these expeditions has been preserved for 
us in such full and authentic shape, and certainly 
it forms one of the wildest and bloodiest chapters 
in all the fierce history of the Spanish conquest. 

Though Huten's venture had failed it had made 
a great stir at the time. The most wonderful tales 
were circulated about these Omaguas, their wealth, 
their prowess, and their huge city, till, through all 
the Spanish settlements in the New World, their 
name became coupled with that of El Dorado. In 
1555 the Marquis of Caiiete was appointed to the 
viceroyalty of Peru, and shortly after his arrival in 
the country there was brought to him at Lima an 
Indian chief named Viraratu, who had a strange 
tale to tell. Driven by the encroachments of the 
Portuguese from his native home on the Brazilian 
coast, he had led a body of his subjects out into 
the wilderness to found a new kingdom where 
they might live unvexed by the white man's 
tyranny. Sometimes paddling up the Amazon, 
sometimes wandering through the regions on 
either bank, they had made their way slowly west- 
ward to the borders of Peru. Two Portuguese 
were in his party, and the tale Viraratu had to tell 
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the Viceroy probably owed not a little to their 
previous training in the legends of El Dorado. I 
will not waste time over this tale, which was full 
of the usual seasoning for Spanish appetites, 
further than to say that it included a visit to the 
Omaguas and a description of their country more 
circumstantial and more splendid than any that 
had preceded it. The importance of bringing 
these golden lands under Spanish rule was at once 
pressed on the Viceroy, who probably did not need 
much pressing ; these expeditions, if they served 
no other turn, served at least to rid the country of 
those restless and turbulent spirits which were a 
constant SQurce of danger to the government. At 
any rate he gave orders for the expedition, pro- 
vided the necessary funds from the treasury, and 
appointed Pedro de Ursua to the command. 

Ursua was a good specimen of the Spanish 
cavalier at his best. Brave, handsome, accom- 
plished, of courtly manners and generous disposi- 
tion, he had come out to the New World fourteen 
years earlier, to push his fortune of course, but by 
means becoming a gentleman and a servant of the 
Crown. Perhaps this was one of the reasons why 
he had not yet made his fortune, for though he 
had held many appointments and shown great 
courage and ability in all, they had brought him 
little profit. Being extremely popular, there was 
no lack of volunteers for him to choose from, but 
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unfortunately he did not choose them wisely. 
His force consisted of three hundred Spaniards and 
a hundred Indians, and included both carpenters 
and ship-builders, for it was his intention to go 
always, where possible, by water. A few of these 
Spaniards were men of birth and position, but 
there were others representing the worst type of 
adventurer, brave to recklessness, but hating all 
discipline, cruel, cunning, and treacherous. 
Against some his friends warned him by name, 
and among them was Lope de Aguirre. But 
Ursua, among whose good qualities prudence does 
not seem to have been foremost, would listen to 
no warnings, and went gaily out to his doom. 

The story is too long to tell in detail here ; and 
indeed, down to the time when Ursua's men broke 
into open mutiny at the instigation of Aguirre and 
murdered their leader in his hammock, it differs 
but little in its tale of misfortune and mismanage- 
ment from that of all these wild-goose chases. 
But from thence onwards to Aguirre's own death 
in Venezuela, it is a mad riot of murder which can 
be matched only in the annals of the French 
Revolution ; and in truth the Spaniard's conduct 
is only explicable on the supposition that the lust 
of blood had turned to madness with him as it did 
with the insensate ruffians who have been some- 
times vaunted as the apostles of French liberty. 
To this day the will-of-the-wisp, which is so 
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frequently seen in Margarita and on the lowlands 
of Venezuela, where the last scenes of this tragedy 
were enacted, is known as the Soul of the Tyrant, 
from a belief that the soul of Aguirre still haunts 
the theatre of his crimes. After a wild carnival 
of destruction and slaughter, which would be in- 
credible were it not too strictly proved to be 
doubted, he finally set the seal on his madness by 
stabbing his own daughter to the heart lest, as he 
told her, she should live to be called the child of a 
traitor. 

But what contributed more than anything else 
to the melancholy fame of this expedition was the 
presence of a woman. Donna Inez de Atienza, a 
young and beautiful widow, who, having fallen 
passionately in love with the handsome Ursua, 
followed him literally to the death. The same 
wise friend, who had warned Ursua against 
Aguirre, warned him also against importing into 
such a society so dangerous an element as a pretty 
woman ; but Ursua was as deaf to one warning as 
to the other. The unhappy lady's character has 
not been very tenderly treated by the historians, 
who, with one exception, agree in making her the 
original cause of all the trouble ; that is not in 
itself improbable, but it may very well have been 
her misfortune and nothing worse. At any rate, 
whatever her faults, the poor creature amply 
atoned for them by her own death, the ruffian 
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Aguirre ordering her to be killed because there 
was no room in the boat for her and her baggage, 
an order which was obeyed with every circum- 
stance of brutality. Juan de Castellanos, who 
began his life in the New World as a soldier 
and ended it as a priest, wrote a rhyming nar- 
rative of the expedition (the first printed of 
them all), in which no scandal about Donna 
Inez is permitted. When he comes to her death 
the honest fellow deserts his simple chronicling 
vein for a burst of emotion which recalls the 
lament of Moschus for Bion. " The birds 
mourned on the trees," he writes, " the wild beasts 
of the forests lamented, the waters ceased to 
murmur, the fish groaned beneath them, the winds 
execrated the deed, when Llamoso cut the veins of 
her white neck. Wretch ! art thou born of a 
woman ? No ! What beast brought forth a son 
so wicked ? How is it that thou dost not die 
in imagining a treasoh so enormous? Her two 
women, amidst lamentations and grief, gathered 
flowers to cover her grave, and cut her epitaph in 
the bark of a tree : — * These flowers cover one 
whose faithfulness and beauty were unequalled, 
whom cruel men slew without a cause.' " 

Within the next twenty years the search was 
renewed no less than six times from various parts 
of the continent. The most notable expedition 
was that of de Silva, which has been already 
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mentioned. In 1569 he made the attempt from 
Venezuela, and in 1574 he repeated it from a 
more southerly point in Guiana. In his last ven- 
ture every member of the party but one perished, 
including de Silva's two little daughters, the soli- 
tary survivor being the aforesaid Juan Martin. 
Eight years later Antonio de Berreo, who, as son- 
in-law of Quesada, the conqueror of Bogota, had 
inherited the obligations of the legend, led a party 
from New Granada southward to the Orinoco, and 
descending that river to its mouth reached the 
island of Trinidad, of which he was soon after 
appointed governor. The phantom of El Dorado 
had been slowly flitting eastward before the 
advancing tide of exploration, and when Raleigh 
entered the mouth of the Orinoco the belief was 
universal that the golden city was to be found 
somewhere to the south of that river, among the 
vast network of streams which intersect British 
Guiana. It was part of the tradition that Manoa 
should be built on the shores of a great lake or, 
as some said, in the centre of one, and as no 
sufficient sheet of water had been discovered inland 
(though down to a very late time Lake Parima 
was an article of faith with all the map-makers), 
the periodical inundations from which these low- 
lying districts suflFered seemed to supply what was 

necessary. 

But the fable was beginning now to lose its 
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original virtue. As the rich harvest of the mines 
of Mexico and Peru grew yearly more abundant, 
Spain grew more averse to wasting life and trea- 
sure on the pursuit of a dream which, if ever 
realised, could hardly match this magnificent 
reality ; and with the death of Elizabeth the old 
adventurous spirit seemed for a time to be dead in 
England. While Raleigh lived the fable still sur- 
vived ; but with him died the last of the Eliza- 
bethans, and with his disastrous venture in 1 6 1 7 
El Dorado may be said to have vanished as an 
article of European belief. Throughout that cen- 
tury, however, and down almost to the close of 
the eighteenth, the tradition still lingered on in 
the countries of its birth, and private enterprise, 
encouraged, if not promoted, by the Spanish 
governors, still from time to time went out to 
seek for the great lake and the golden city. 
Humboldt read the journals of two expeditions 
conducted during the years 1775-80 up the 
various tributaries of the Orinoco ; and when in 
Quito he talked with men who had been employed 
by the bishop to renew the search on the eastern 
slopes of the Andes. 

And thus we may truly say that knowledge 
came, if wisdom lingered. For many generations 
after Europe had been content to leave Manoa to 
the possession of its rightful lords, hundreds of 
lives were still being squandered in the mad chase ; 
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but they were not squandered all in vain. Science 
gained what humanity lost, and thus after all 
some gold was found at the foot of the rainbow. 
Even out of the madness of Aguirre the world 
reaped some profit. Despite the confusion or 
names in the manuscripts, and despite the high 
authority of Humboldt (who would have it that 
he never left the Amazon), the evidence of his 
own companions and contemporaries all points to 
the fact that, either by the Rio Negro or some 
other of the many connecting channels, he made 
his way into the Orinoco and reached the Atlantic 
by that stream. Ruffian as he was, Aguirre thus 
made important additions to the geography of the 
New World, which was the real legacy left to 
mankind by the Golden King of Guatavita. Men 
are happily not uncommon now who will face danger 
and death in every form for what they can add to 
the sum of human knowledge, or for the pure 
love of adventure ; but it was not always so. We 
may laugh at the credulity of those men of the 
old time : we may affect to be disgusted at their 
cupidity ; but we should not forget how different 
a place but for that golden bait the world might 
have this day been. 



IN THE TRACK OF THE PLATE- 
FLEETS 

To the geographers of the ancient world the 
Azores were unknown. There is an old story of 
some Phoenician coins having been found in Corvo, 
one of the north-western group, and the story has 
been repeated by Humboldt ; from this it has 
been argued that those bold sailors must have 
visited the islands (as, according to tradition, they 
visited so many places which later generations 
believed themselves to have discovered), and pos- 
sibly left a settlement there. But if the ancients 
knew them, they have left no record of their know- 
ledge. The Canaries they knew, and called them 
the Fortunate Islands, from their delightful 
climate and rich soil where men might live on the 
fruits of the earth without labour ; the Islands of 
the Blest their poets called them, pleasing them- 
selves with the pretty fancy that there after death 
the shades of their great heroes dwelt, happy and 
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careless in a land of eternal summer. But of 
the Azores there is no hint even till the twelfth 
century, when Edrisi, the famous Arabian traveller, 
made for King Roger of Sicily a mighty globe of 
silver, and placed these islands thereon. Yet even 
Edrisi knew no name for them, and in the work he 
wrote to explain his globe he gave them none. We 
believe the group of islands he visited in the 
western seas to have been the Azores because he 
mentions their exact number, nine, and because he 
writes of a species of sparrowhawk being very 
common on them, and azor in the Portuguese 
tongue signifies a hawk. 

Not till three centuries later did the islands 
become really known to Europeans. Some Portu- 
guese vessels, sailing under Genoese pilots, are 
supposed indeed to have reached the middle and 
eastern groups at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, from the fact that those islands figure on 
the map of 1 3 5 1 in the Laurentian Library at Flor- 
ence. But no attempt was made to colonise them, 
and so little seems to have been thought of the 
discovery that their very existence soon died out 
of memory. In 1428 Prince Henry the Navigator 
learned of their existence from a map which his 
brother Pedro, Duke of Coimbra, brought back 
from Venice in that year, tc^ether with a manu- 
script copy of Marco Polo's book of travels. Prince 
Henry at once despatched one of his captains, 
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Gonzalo Cabral, to find and take possession of 
them, his instructions being " to sail towards the 
setting sun till he came to an island." By 1439 
the entire group seems to have been discovered, as 
they are all set down on a map of that date, and 
the work of colonisation was going steadily for- 
ward. Save for a time in the sixteenth century 
when they were garrisoned by Spanish soldiers, 
though they would never own allegiance to Philip, 
the Azores have always been a part of Portugal. 

Edrisi has written of the islands as having once 
been the home of a considerable people, and still in 
his time inhabited ; but the Portuguese colonists 
seem to have found no inhabitants save the sparrow- 
hawks. Themselves clearly of volcanic growth, 
the Azores have always suffered sadly from earth- 
quakes ; and possibly the people and cities of whom 
the Arabian wrote had perished long before 
Cabral's visit ; perhaps even the very islands 
Edrisi saw had gone down again into the great 
deep whence they came, and others had taken their 
place. Later travellers have recorded more than 
one such rising and setting. On December loth, 
1720, one John Robison, master of a small English 
trading-vessel, saw a fire break out of the sea oflF 
Terceira, and out of the fire an island, as duly 
recorded in the thirty-second volume of the PhilcH 
sophical Transactions. Again, early in the last 
century the captain of an English man-of-war was 
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witness to a similar birth almost on the same spot, 
accompanied, like the former, with fire and smoke 
and a noise as of thunder and great guns. The 
captain called the island Sabrina after the name of 
his frigate ; but it did not bear its name long, 
being soon, like Robison's island, washed back into 
limbo by the angry waves. Then, a year or two 
later, a certain captain of dragoons, voyaging in 
search of health, beheld a similar phenomenon : " a 
most awful and tremendous explosion of smoke and 
flames," vomiting cinders and ashes, stones of an 
immense size, and fish " some nearly roasted and 
others as if boiled." It will be remembered that 
when the Barham was conveying Sir Walter Scott 
on that last sad journey to the Mediterranean, she 
came to one of these volcanic eruptions some two 
days' sail from Malta. Four months earlier Gra- 
ham's Island had risen from the sea, and, as though 
waiting only for the Great Magician, after he' had 
passed sank back into it. 

The Azores consist of nine islands, lying in 
three groups in a line about one hundred leagues 
long running north-west and south-east. Western- 
most of all lie Flores and Corvo, about forty 
leagues in advance of the five islands which form 
the central group, Graciosa and Terceira, Fayal, 
Pico, and St. George ; to the east are St. Michael, 
the largest of them all, and the little St. Mary. 

When English ships first touched at the Azores 
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we have no certain record. About 1563, when 
the struggle between England and Spain over the 
latter's claim to the monopoly of the New World 
was growing acute, the Spaniards found five brigs 
from Bristol and Barnstaple loading wood in the 
islands, and, though they had then no jurisdiction 
in those waters, straightway clapped the crews into 
irons and carried them and their cargoes into 
Cadiz. But our men may have been there before 
that. There is no doubt that the French had 
found their way there much earlier, for, as we have 
seen, they were busy with the Spanish plate-fleets 
long before the English came on the scene. It 
was the havoc they played with the American 
trade, and especially their raid on the Main in 
1553, when they sacked Cartagena and several 
other towns, which first made the Spaniards set 
about fortifying their settlements and organising a 
regular armed escort for their ocean-commerce. 
Many years before our men had ventured out of 
the Narrow Seas the sailors of St. Malo and 
Rochelle had found out their way about the Atlan- 
tic ; and when the English Protestants and French 
Huguenots made common cause against the 
tyranny of the Inquisition, as we know they did 
soon after Philip's accession, no doubt our men 
were not long in learning the road to the Azores 
from their more experienced allies. For the islands, 
lying in the track of all vessels sailing to and from 
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the Spanish Main, were the rendezvous of the great 
plate-fleets of Mexico and Peru on their homeward 
voyage ; many a rich carrack, too, put in here on 
its way into Lisbon from the Portuguese settle- 
ments in the East Indies ; thus they naturally 
became a favourite cruising-ground for the priva- 
teers before they grew bold enough and strong 
enough to venture further afield and strike at the 
very fountain-head of the rich American trade. • 

In 1580, King Sebastian of Portugal having 
died without a legitimate male heir, Philip claimed 
the crown in right of his first wife, the Infanta 
Mary, daughter of John the Third and his own 
first cousin. Whatever the justice of his title may 
have been, his big battalions formed an unanswer- 
able argument in its favour. The Azores, there- 
fore, with the rest of the Portuguese dominions, 
became Spanish property ; the Portuguese navy 
now flew the Spanish flag, the whole of the rich 
East Indian trade passed into the Spanish treasury, 
and the Spanish King became more than ever 
dangerous to the peace of Europe and the Protes- 
tant religion. Thenceforward till the end of the 
century, and especially after the long-strained 
relations between Philip and Elizabeth had merged 
into open war, the islands became the scene of 
almost perpetual battle between the two nations. 

The armed escorts for the plate-fleets had been 
originally established, as we have seen, by 
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Menendez about 1555, mainly at his own cost, and 
in 1 56 1 he had been rewarded by the official rank 
of Captain-General of the Indian Trade. It was 
just as his energy was beginning to bear fruit in 
checking the French privateers that the English 
appeared on the scene, and the Spaniards were 
not long in recognising the quality of the new 
enemy. Our men soon earned for themselves a 
reputation for skill and hard fighting upon the 
high seas above all their neighbours, and after the 
defeat of the Great Armada the fame of the 
English sailor had gone abroad into all waters. 
The Spaniards found it necessary to increase their 
escorts, and after 1588, when the treasure-ships 
from the East and West Indies were due, a strong 
squadron, known officially as the Indian Guard, 
was always sent down to meet them at the 
Azores and convoy them safely, if it might be, 
into port. 

The first Englishman whose exploits oiF the 
Azores have made a figure in history was George 
Fenner. Although one of the most famous 
captains of that famous time, the biographers seem 
to know nothing about him, or to have thought 
nothing worth recording. What little we know 
of his antecedents is due to Mr. Corbett, who has 
discovered that he was one of the Fenners of 
Chichester, a well-known family of ship-owners 
and seamen, who were among the first to 

Q 2 
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endeavour, as a matter of right, to force a trade 
with the Spanish and Portuguese colonies. How- 
ever, as it is the man we are concerned with and 
not his ancestors, our ignorance need not trouble 
us here. We know also that he commanded the 
Galleon Leicester (formerly the Galleon 
Ughtred) against the Great Armada, and in 
Hakluyt's narrative of the English Salamis he is 
specially mentioned for his gallantry in the fight- 
ing off Portland on July 23rd. 

" This was the most furious and bloody skirmish 
of all, in which the Lord Admiral of England 
continued fighting amid his enemies' fleet, and 
seeing one of his captains afar ofl^, he spake unto 
him in these words : * Oh, George, what doest 
thou? Wilt thou now frustrate my hope and 
opinion conceived of thee ? Wilt thou forsake me 
now ? ' With which words he being inflamed, 
approached forthwith, encountered the enemy, and 
did the part of a most valiant captain. His name 
was George Fenner, a man that had been conver- 
sant in many sea-fights." 

The most memorable of all his sea-fights was 
this action ofl^ the Azores ; so memorable was it, 
and so deeply did it impress the public mind, as 
an instance of what English sailors could do in 
the teeth of any odds, that its hero was ever 
afterwards known as the man " who fought the 
seven Portugals." Fortunately there is a most 
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drcumstantial account of it in Hakluyt's second 
volume, written by one Walter Wren who was 
of the company. 

Fenner sailed from Plymouth on December 
loth, 1566, with three ships, the Castle of 
Comfort (who was destined rather to belie her 
name), the May-Flower, and the George, and a 
pinnace. Their tonnage is not given, but there is 
reason to believe that the largest was not of a 
hundred tons burden. Edward Fenner, George's 
brother, was captain of the May-Flower, and 
Robert Curtis of the George ; the Admiral, or 
General, as the senior officer was indiscriminately 
called, hoisted his flag on the Castle of Comfort. 
It has been thought that Drake may have sailed with 
Fenner, on the authority of Stow's Annals^ where 
it is said that he made a voyage to Guinea about 
this time. But that is very doubtful ; Wren does 
not mention his name, and it is hard to believe 
that such a man as Drake should have made such 
a voyage as this without having set his mark 
on it, especially when we remember that Wren's 
narrative was not published till many years after 
Drake had risen to the height of his fame. 
Their primary business was not to fight Spaniards 
or pick up rich prizes, though they would, we 
may be sure, have been ready enough for either 
or both, had fate put it in their way. The 
Guinea coast was their goal, and their object 
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was trade in such commodities as they could 
honestly come by. There were two merchants on 
board, John Worme and Francis Legh, and their 
stock-in-trade is described, somewhat vaguely, as 
consisting of "woollen cloth, linen cloth, iron, 
cheese, and other things," which they hoped to 
barter for civet, musk, and gold dust. There is 
no indication in the narrative of any design to 
follow in John Hawkins's steps ; but at the end 
there is mention of " five negroes which we had," 
and this certainly looks suspicious ; but that 
the primary object of the voyage was legitimately 
commercial is unquestionable. 

After a short stay at TenerifFe, the squadron 
made Cape Verde on January 1 9th, and here the 
troubles began. The negroes showed themselves 
keener to fight than to trade, in revenge, so they 
said, for a raid made a short while before by an 
English slaver. The fighting was indeed all on 
one side, for our men seem to have shown the 
greatest forbearance, or perhaps, as an earnest of 
their peaceful mission, they took no arms ashore with 
them. The negroes, however, used their arrows 
freely, and with most disastrous effects, for the 
arrows were steeped in an incurable poison. " If 
the arrow," writes Wren, " enter within the skin 
and draws blood, and except the poison be 
presently sucked out, or the place where any man 
is hurt be forthwith cut away, he dieth within four 
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days ; and within three hours after they be hurt or 
pricked, wheresoever it be, although but at the 
little toe, yet it striketh up to the heart, and 
taketh away the stomach, and causeth the party 
marvellously to vomit, being able to brook 
neither meat nor drink." Incurable or not, four 
of our sailors died from the effects of the poison, 
and another was only saved by the amputation of 
his arm. Two more were left behind in the 
negroes' hands. A French ship, which came in as 
ours were leaving, promised to recover them if 
possible, and Fenner, in his turn, promised the 
Frenchmen ^100 if they succeeded, but as to 
whether they did or not Wren is silent. At 
Buona Vista, which was then inhabited chiefly 
by Portuguese exiles, they were kindlier treated : 
" We were to these men marvellously welcome, 
and to their powers very well entertained, and 
they gave us the flesh of as many he-goats as we 
would have, and took much pains for us in 
taking them, and bringing them from the 
mountains upon their asses." It is also noted in 
the narrative, as a singular circumstance, that the 
islanders had " great store of the oil of tortoises, 
which tortoise is a fish which swimmeth in the sea, 
with a shell on his back as broad as a target." 
At St. lago, on the other hand, they narrowly 
escaped a snare set for them by some Portuguese 
men-of-war ; and so, thinking the times inauspicious 
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for trading, they turned their heads homeward, and 
set their course for the Azores. On April loth 
they watered at Flores, and on May 8th dropped 
anchor off Terceira. 

It was verily, in homely phrase, a case of the 
fire for the frying-pan. The morning after their 
arrival came in sight a Portuguese galliass of 
four hundred tons, with a crew of three hundred 
men and mounted with many guns, some throwing 
shot as large as a man's head. She was escorted 
by two caravels, each well armed and manned, 
and Fenner saw that there was hot work in store for 
the Castle of Comfort. It was to be even hotter 
than he expected. The galliass was reinforced 
by fresh crews from the shore, and on the next 
morning by four great caravels more. The 
enemy now mustered seven ships, of which three 
were larger than the Englishman, and one four 
times as large. Neither the May-Flower nor the 
George could help their consort. Probably they 
were too small to have been of much service 
against such big craft, though the George was 
able to give a very good account of herself in a 
brush with some of the caravels. But for the 
most part of the time the wind seems to have 
kept them out of the fight, as it did our Dutch 
allies on the great day of La Hogue, and George 
Fenner was left to play his own game as best he 
could. He certainly contrived to play it pretty 
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well. For three days the little English ship kept 
her seven assailants at bay, having sometimes as 
many as five in hand at once. In the night they 
left her alone, but she had little time to spare for 
rest, " having as much as we could do to mend 
our ropes and to strengthen our bulwarks, putting 
our trust in God, and resolving ourselves rather to 
die in our defence than to be taken by such 
wretches." The English lost heavily in killed 
and wounded ; but heart they never lost, nor trust 
in their captain and in a Higher Power. ** In these 
many fights," says Wren in his simple, modest 
language, "it could not otherwise be but needs 
some of our men must be slain (as they were 
indeed) and divers hurt, and our tackle much 
spoiled ; yet for all this we did our best endeavour 
to repair all things, and to stand to it to the death 
with our assured trust in the mercy and help of 
God." On the third morning, the i ith of May, 
all the seven came down together on the little 
Castle to make an end of her. " Hollowing 
and whooping," they came down, "making 
account either to board us or else to sink us ; 
but though our company was but small, yet lest 
they should see us any whit dismayed, when 
they hollowed we hollowed also as fast as they, 
and waved to them to come and board us if 
they durst, but that they would not, seeing us 
still so courageous ; and having given us that 
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day four fights, at night they forsook us with 
shame, as they came to us at the first with pride." 
After that, adds Wren, when they had put their 
ship in order, "We took some rest after our 
long labour and trouble ; " and then, " We 
directed our course for our own country, and by 
the second day of June we were near to our 
own coast and sounded, being thwart the Lizard." 
Even in their own waters they were not yet clear 
of danger, for while chaflfering with a Portuguese 
ship they met there for the sale of the aforesaid 
negroes, two strange vessels came in sight which 
Fenner took to be pirates. But " seeing that we 
did not fear them they gave us over " ; and next 
morning " came two others bearing with us, and 
seeing us not about to fly a jot from them forsook 
us also." On June 6th the squadron dropped anchor 
off Southampton, and thus ended that memorable 
voyage which, though posterity seems to have 
forgotten him, made the name of George Fenner 
great among his own contemporaries, and de- 
servedly so, for over and above the gallantry of 
his action, — ^and that was then, as now, a common 
quality among English sailors — he was the first, 
as Mr. Corbett rightly says, to demonstrate the 
superiority of English gunnery and seamanship. 

Twenty years later, in 1586, Raleigh, then on 
the flood-tide of his fortune and with his busy 
brain full of a hundred wild schemes, despatched a 
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couple of pinnaces to the Azores, — the Mary 
Sparke of fifty tons, and the Serpent of thirty- 
five, under charge of Captain Whiddon, perhaps 
the man whom we shall meet again on a yet more 
memorable day in these waters. One of the com- 
pany, John Evesham, gentleman, tells the story 
of the voyage with a most serene simplicity of 
language. On their way to the islands they picked 
up a small prize, laden with various commodities, 
and having on board the Governor of St. Michael's. 
"From thence we sailed to the island of 
Graciosa, to the westward of the island of Terceira, 
where we descried a sail, and bearing with her we 
found her to be a Spaniard. But at the first, not 
greatly respecting whom we took, so that we 
might have enriched ourselves, which was the 
cause of this our travail, and for that we would 
not be known of what nation we were, we 
displayed a white silk ensign in our main-top, 
which they seeing, made account that we had 
been some of the King of Spain's armadas, 
lying in w^t for English men-of-war. But 
when we came within shot of her, we took down 
our white flag, and spread abroad the cross of 
St. George, which when they saw, it made them 
to fly as fast as they might ; but all their haste 
was in vain, for our ships were swifter of sail than 
they, which they fearing, did presently cast their 
ordnance and small shot, with many letters and a 
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draft of the Straits of Magellan, into the sea, and 
thereupon immediately we took her ; wherein we 
also took a gentleman of Spain, named Pedro 
Sarmiento, governor of the Straits of Magellan, 
which said Pedro we brought into England with 
us, and presented him to our sovereign lady the 
Queen.'* 

The unlucky governor, it should be said, gave 
a different account of his capture to Philip, which 
may be read in The Voyage of Sarmiento (published 
by the Hakluyt Society). According to his 
story the English force consisted of three stout 
frigates, well armed and manned, and two armed 
launches. He had but twenty efficient men with 
him, and his vessel was so strained and battered 
with the long voyage and the foul weather that he 
could neither fight nor fly. When brought on 
board the English flag-ship {capitana) he and his 
men were stripped to the skin and cruelly tortured 
to make them declare what treasure they had. 
It was the practice of Englishmen to treat their 
prisoners well, — a practice which, as we have seen, 
amazed the Indians, and which the Spaniards 
themselves could not refuse to acknowledge. 
Some exceptions there must have been, no doubt, 
but it seems unlikely that this should have been one, 
for this reason if for no other ; having taken their 
prize, the captors could have discovered any 
treasure there was on board in a very short time 
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without having recourse to torture. Moreover 
Raleigh was a man always sternly opposed to any 
cruelty or unnecessary bloodshed, and would, 
we may be sure, have visited such conduct on the 
part of his agents very severely. His Excel- 
lency was certainly mistaken in the first part of his 
story ; and so we may believe, I think, that he 
was mistaken in this part also. 

Various other prizes also they took, with good 
store of sugar, ivory, spices, and hides and two small 
barks filled only with fish. These they let go, and 
into one of the others they put their prisoners, (sav- 
ing only the aforesaid Pedro) with an ample supply 
of provisions, to shift for themselves. With the rest 
they set their course for England, but had hardly 
cleared the islands when they fell in with one of 
the Spanish plate-fleets. Twenty-four sail in all 
there were of them, including two big carracks, or 
war-ships, of twelve hundred and a thousand tons 
respectively, and several smaller galleons. This 
was a rare chance, they thought, for a richer prize 
than any they had yet made ; but first, lest, like the 
greedy dog in the fable, they should lose the sub- 
stance for the shadow, they sent home those they 
had already taken, and this left them with only 
sixty men to work and fight the two pinnaces. 
Two pinnaces with sixty men against a fleet of four 
and twenty sail, all carrying guns, and two of them 
war-ships of the first class ! The odds were 
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certainly long, but not a whit too long for Captain 
Whiddon and his merry men. Stndght at the 
Spaniards went the two little English ships, and for 
two and thirty hours fought them right and left, as 
they cared to come on, with the utmost content and 
cheerfulness. " But," writes Evesham sadly, " the 
two carracks kept still between the fleet and us, 
that we could not take any one of them, so want- 
ing powder we were forced to give them over 
against our wills, for that we were all wholly bent 
to the gaining of some of them, but necessity com- 
pelling us, and that only for want of powder, with- 
out loss of any of our men (which was a thing to 
be wondered at seeing the inequality of number) at 
length we gave them over." So the Mary Spark e 
and the Serpent set their heads once more for 
England, still full of fight but empty of powder, 
and in good time came safely to Plymouth, 
whither their prizes had preceded them by a few 
hours. And there " we were received with trium- 
phant joy, not only with great ordnance then shot 
oflf, but with the willing hearts of all the people of 
the town and of the country thereabouts." 

In 1592 Raleigh picked up a finer prize in these 
waters, and but for the Queen's anger at his mar- 
riage with her maid-of-honour, the fair Mistress 
Throckmorton, h^ might have picked it up with 
his own hands. He had fitted out a fleet for the 
Spanish Main by special permission, the Queen her- 
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self providing two war-ships, the Garland and the 
Foresight. Fifteen sail in all they were, with 
Sir Robert Crosse and Sir John Borough for vice- 
admirals ; the latter was also general of the land- 
forces, for what was uppermost in Raleigh's mind 
was the capture of Panama, a favourite design of his, 
though never, so far as he was concerned, destined 
to be more than a design. He was to have sailed 
in February, but what with contrary winds, and 
the usual delays on shore, it was May before he 
could put to sea ; and scarcely had he got well 
away, when he was overtaken by Sir Martin 
Frobisher with peremptory orders to hand over the 
command to him and return at once to England. 
What followed is not very clear. It is certain 
that the fleet broke up, but whether by Raleigh's 
order (on the grounds that it was now too late for 
Panama), or, as others say, because neither Crosse 
nor Borough would serve under Frobisher, is not 
certain. Break up, at any rate, it did ; Frobisher 
with two or three ships held on for the coast of 
Spain, while the rest under Crosse and Borough 
steered for the Azores. Before parting company, 
however, they made one prize, the Santa Clara, 
a great Biscayan of six hundred tons, bound for the 
Main with a cargo of wrought iron on board 
valued at several thousand pounds. 

Oflf Flores Borough learned that no plate-fleet 
was expected there, if at all that year, but that 
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some of the big Portuguese carracks from the East 
Indies were due. And sure enough in no long time 
he sighted one, the Santa Cruz, with three Eng- 
lish vessels, belonging to the Earl of Cumberland, 
in hot pursuit. They made little out of her, how- 
ever, as the Portuguese ran her ashore on Flores, 
emptied her of most of her cargo, and fired her 
before the English could come up ; but they 
learned from some of her crew the welcome news 
that the whole of the East India fleet was holding 
the same course and should be due at the islands 
\inthin the next few days. The news was true, but 
they had to wait some time for their prize. It was 
not till August 6th that the Madre de Dios 
(Mother of God) came in sight, a goodly vessel of 
sixteen hundred tons, the largest and richest of the 
squadron. The English had their work cut out for 
them, for these Portuguese carracks, having to de- 
pend on themselves till they met their convoys at the 
Azores, carried a full fighting crew and a heavy arm- 
ament. They sighted her in the early morning and it 
was evening before she struck, nor then till two of 
the English ships had laid her aboard at the same 
time. It was a desperate struggle when our men got 
into the forechains, " the forecastle being so high that 
without any resistance the getting up had been diflfi- 
cult; but here was strong resistance, some irrecover- 
ably falling by the board, and the assault continued 
an hour and a half, so brave a booty making the men | 
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fight like dragons." Her decks presented so 
terrible a sight that the writer of the narrative in 
Hakluyt's third volume is moved to a degree of 
compassion unusual in those days. 

" The pitiful object of so many bodies slain and 
dismembered could not but draw each man's eye to 
see, and heart to lament, and hands to help, those 
miserable people, whose limbs were so torn with 
the violence of shot, and pain made grievous with 
the multitude of wounds. No man could almost 
step but upon a dead carcase or a bloody floor, but 
specially about the helm, where very many of them 
fell suddenly from stirring to dying. For the 
greatness of the steerage requiring the labour of 
twelve or fourteen men at once, and some of our 
ships beating her in at the stern with their ord- 
nance oftentimes with one shot slew four or five 
labouring on either side of the helm ; whose room 
being still furnished with fresh supplies, and our 
artillery still playing upon them with continual 
voUies, it could not be but that much blood should 
be shed in that place. Whereupon our general, 
moved with singular commiseration of their misery, 
sent them his own chirurgeons, denying them no 
possible help or relief that he or any of his com- 
pany could afford them." 

It was a brave booty indeed, and fair spoil of 
war. No richer prize than the Madre de Dios 
was ever brought into an English port. The 

R 
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inventory of her cargo fills nearly half a page of 
Hakluyt's narrative. Besides the precious 
stones (which, it is significantly observed, " were 
no doubt of great value, though they never came 
to light "), her hold was packed with the rarest 
spices and drugs of the East, with ivory, ebony, 
and porcelain ware, silks, damasks, cloth of gold, 
Turkey carpets, and an abundance of coarser goods 
such as calicos, hides, and cloth made out of " the 
rinds of trees, very strange for the matter and 
artificial in workmanship." The whole cargo was 
valued at ^^ 150,000, nearly a million and a quarter 
of our money, a sum " which, being divided among 
the adventurers (whereof her Majesty was the 
chief), was sufficient to yield contentment to all 
parties ; " and indeed the parties would have been 
hard to please if it had not. 

The Madre de Dios eclipsed even the San 
Felipe (St. Philip) which Drake had brought 
back from the same waters five years earlier. 
That was in 1587, after his famous voyage to 
Cadiz, in which, to use his own words, he had 
singed the King of Spain's beard so eflFectually 
that the sailing of the Great Armada had to be 
postponed till the following year. After his work 
was done, — and so thoroughly done that in all 
these wars, say the experts, there was no cam- 
paign to match that of 1587 — Drake began to 
think that he had earned the right to a little booty 
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on his own account. He had heard of this San 
Felipe, as one of the richest of the East India 
fleet, and knew that she should be due at the 
Azores some time early in June ; and to the 
Azores accordingly he sailed in the last week of 
May, to Philip's huge disgust, for the King knew 
well what this terrible enemy was after. On the 
evening of June 8 th Drake, with nine small 
vessels, having sent the rest of his fleet home, 
was nearing St. Michael's when he spied a large 
ship under the island. At daybreak next morning 
she came out to meet them, and Drake saw that 
she was the prize he was after. On she came, 
stately and huge, dipping her flag as an invitation 
to the strangers to declare themselves. " But we," 
writes one Robert Leng who was in the fight, 
" knowing what she was, would put out no flag 
until we were within shot of her, when we hanged 
out flags, streamers, and pendants, that she might 
be out of doubt what we were. Which done we 
hailed her with cannon-shot ; and having shot her 
through divers times, she shot at us, sometimes 
at one, sometimes at another. Then we began to 
ply her hotly, our fly-boat and one of her pinnaces 
lying athwart her hawse, at whom she shot and 
threw fireworks, but did them no hurt, for that 
her ordnance lay so high over them. Then she 
seeing us ready to lay her aboard, all of our ships 
a-plying her so hotly and resolutely determined to 

R 2 
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make short [work] of her, six of her men being 
slain and divers sore hurt, they yielded unto us." 
Thus was taken the San Felipe, "the first 
carrack," as Hakluyt's narrative tells us, "that 
ever was taken coming forth of the East Indies, 
which the Portugals took for an evil sign, 
because the ship bare the King's own name." 
Her cargo, which was much the same as that 
of the Madre de Dios, was valued at close 
upon a million of our present money ; and besides 
the treasure there were some papers beyond all 
value, for they held the jealously kept secrets of 
the East India trade. " The taking of this 
carrack," another writer quaintly notes, " wrought 
two extraordinary effects in England : first, that 
it taught others that carracks were no such bugs 
but that they might be taken (as since indeed 
it hath fallen out in the taking of the Madre de 
Dios, and the firing and sinking of others) ; and 
secondly, in acquainting the English nation more 
generally with the particularities of the exceed- 
ing riches and wealth of the East Indies." 

A voyage to the Azores, however, did not 
always bring the Englishmen luck. In 1589, the 
year after the Great Armada had gone to hopeless 
ruin, when, as Bacon wrote, "we turned chal- 
lengers, and invaded the main of Spain," after 
Drake had failed at Lisbon, he led his fleet down 
to the Azores to solace himself "with some 
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comfortable little dew of heaven," as he pithily 
put it in a letter to Burghley. But instead of 
the comfortable little dew there came from heaven 
one of the worst storms Drake had ever to wrestle 
with. His ships were scattered all over the seas ; 
some went down, and the rest made their way 
home as best they could. The pious motto 
on the medal struck to commemorate their great 
victory of the previous year would have served for 
the English fleet now. Afficvoit Deus et dissipati 
sunt; the breath of God had blown, and they 
were scattered. The Revenge, which carried 
Drake's flag, sprung so bad a leak, that it took 
all the Admiral's seamanship to carry her into 
Plymouth. 

In 1597 the English were at the Azores again, 
and an uncommonly poor business they made of it. 
A fine fleet had been sent out under the command 
of Essex, with Raleigh and Lord Thomas Howard 
for his vice-admirals. Their prime object was to 
destroy the new armada Philip had got ready 
against our coasts, which was believed to be lying 
in Ferrol ; but of course the plate-fleets and the 
rich carracks were not to be neglected, and there 
was some talk of taking the Azores themselves. 
In short, they were to singe the King of Spain's 
beard again, as Drake had singed it ten years earlier 
to such great purpose. But Drake was dead ; that 
mighty spirit slept at last, and over his sea-grave 
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ofF the Spanish Main the great galleons came and 
went serene in the thought that he had not left his 
like behind. Never perhaps was such a series of 
blunders committed by an English force before or 
since. Nothing was attempted at Ferrol ; a few 
prizes were picked up at the Azores, and Fayal 
was taken and burned by Raleigh. But the great 
plate-fleet was missed, through the incompetence 
or the perversity of Essex, and while the English 
squadrons were cruising aimlessly about, and the 
English captains quarrelling with each other, the 
Armada sailed from the Groyne for our defence- 
less coasts. Luckily for us it was the story of 
1588 over again. The Spaniards got within ten 
leagues of the Lizard, but they could get no 
nearer, thanks to an easterly gale which rose in the 
nick of time. The breath of God blew and they 
were scattered. 

But the most memorable of all the actions 
fought oflF the Azores was that in which Sir 
Richard Grenville in the Revenge kept the whole 
Spanish fleet at bay for twelve mortal hours. The 
fame of this wonderful fight was spread abroad into 
all lands, and Grenville and his Englishmen have 
taken their place now in Valhalla beside Leonidas 
and his Spartans. Raleigh published the first 
account of it anonymously in 1 591, the year of the 
fight, and afterwards this was republished, with the 
writer's name, by Hakluyt in his second volume. 
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Sir William Monson, himself a paladin of those 
days, was another of its historians, and Linschoten, 
the Dutch traveller, who was in the islands at the 
time, gave his version of it. Sir Richard Hawkins 
(the Complete Seaman, as men called him, son 
of Admiral John), enshrined it in his Observations 
on his Voyage into the South Sea^ a voyage in 
which he proved himself as stout a fighter as his 
namesake. Gervase Markham, still remembered 
for his writings on husbandry and field-sports, and 
better qualified perhaps to handle the Georgics than 
the -ffineid, but like so many of his time dexterous 
at rhyming, published a poem in Sir Richard*s 
honour. Bacon, in his Considerations Touching a 
War with Spain^ styled the fight " memorable 
even beyond credit, and to the height of some 
heroical fable." In later days Hume, a man cer- 
tainly not given to sentiment, thought it ** so singu- 
lar as to merit a more particular relation," and gave 
it one with the help of Raleigh. Charles Kingsley 
has praised it in a spirit of enthusiasm worthy of 
the heroes themselves. Mr. Froude has assigned 
it a special place of honour in his fine eulogy on 
EnglamTs Forgotten Worthies^ which did some- 
thing in its day to bring them back into memory. 
Tennyson's Ballad of the Fleet must be known to 
every schoolboy in the kingdom. 

Sir Richard Grenville was a Comishman of 
noble blood, tracing his line directly back (so said 
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the family pedigree) to Duke Rollo of Normandy.^ 
He had lands at Kilhampton in the north of 
Cornwall, and at Stow near Bideford in Devon, 
where he seems to have mostly lived when on 
shore. His father Roger, himself a famous sailor, 
was one of those who went down in the Mary 
Rose off Portsmouth Quay under King Harry's 
own eyes. His grandfather is known as the author 
of a ballad called Sir Richard Grenvilles Fare- 
welly so full of the spirit of travel and adventure 
which inspired those heroes of the Elizabethan 
age that some stanzas of it are worth quoting. 

Who seeks the way to win renown. 
Or flies with wings of high desire. 

Who seeks to wear the laurel crown, 
Or hath the mind that would aspire. 

Let him his native soil eschew. 

Let him go range and seek a new. 

Each haughty heart is well content 
With every chance that shall betide ; 

No hap can hinder his intent ; 

He steadfast stands, though fortune slide. 

The sun, quoth he, doth shine as well 

Abroad as erst where I did dwell. 



^ The name was spelled in all manner of ways then, as 
the custom was. Raleigh and Markham spell it Grinvile^ 
Hawkins Greenfield and Grenfeild^ Monson Greenvile^ and 
Bacon GreenvilL Sir Richard himself seems to have written 
Greynvile, 
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To pass the seas some think a toil, 
Some think it strange abroad to roam, 

Some think it grief to leave their soil, 
Their parents, kinsfolk, and their home. 

Think so who list, I like it not ; 

I must abroad to try my lot. 

Who list at home at cart to drudge. 
And cark and care for worldly trash, 

With buckled shoes let him go trudge. 
Instead of lance a whip to slash. 

A mind that base his kind will show 

Of carrion sweet to feed a crow. 

If Jason of that mind had been. 

The Grecians, when they came to Troy, 

Had never so the Trojans foiled. 
Nor ne'er put them to such annoy. 

Wherefore who list let live at home ; 

To purchase fame I will go roam. 

The grandsire's verses struck the keynote of the 
grandson's life. Young Richard was fighting the 
Turks in Hungary when only sixteen years old. 
In 1 57 1 he was chosen to represent Cornwall in 
Parliament, and in 1577 was made high sheriff of 
the county and a knight. In 1585 he commanded 
the squadron which took out Raleigh's first colony 
to Virginia, and in the following year sailed there 
again with supplies for the settlers, whom, half- 
starved and sadly diminished in numbers, Drake 
had meanwhile carried home. In both voyages he 
laid hands on a fat prize or two, and one of these 
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was taken in a wild dare-devil fashion eminently 
characteristic of the man. Being much superior 
in bulk and metal to the English ship the Spaniard 
thought he had found an easy prey ; but Sir 
Richard was not to be beaten. Having no boats 
for boarding he hastily put one together out of 
old chests and spars, and in this crazy craft he 
and his men pulled ofF for their prize ; so crazy 
was she that she went to pieces as the English- 
men sprang up the Spaniard's sides. Sir Richard, 
it must be said, also won the reputation of being 
rather a hard master to serve with. Ralph Lane, 
the captain of the Virginian colonists, made 
complaints to Walsingham of Sir Richard's " in- 
tolerable pride and insatiable ambition," and desired 
to be excused from ever serving under him again 
in any circumstances or on any service. Sir Richard 
had himself something to say on the other side, 
so Lane's evidence must be taken for what it is 
worth. There is little doubt, however, that our 
hero was of a temper unusually imperious and 
masterful even for those times, when discipline 
practically meant obedience to the stronger hand* 
Linschoten tells a curious story of him. 

" This Sir Richard Greenfield [he writes] was a 
great and a rich gentleman in England, and had 
great yearly revenues of his own inheritance ; but 
he was a man very unquiet in his mind, and 
greatly aflFected to war .... He had performed 
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many valiant acts, and was greatly feared in these 
islands, and known of every man, but of nature 
very severe, so that his own people hated him for 
his fierceness and spake very hardly of him .... 
He was of so hard a complexion that, as he con- 
tinued among the Spanish captains while they 
were at dinner or supper with him, he would 
carouse three or four glasses of wine, and in a 
bravery take the glasses between his teeth and 
crash them in pieces and swallow them down, so 
that oftentimes the blood ran out of his mouth 
without any harm at all unto him, and this was 
told me by divers credible persons that many 
times stood and beheld him.*' 

This story has naturally puzzled people much. 
Kingsley, loyal always to his Elizabethan heroes, 
and disliking idle tales of any man, excuses it by a 
fit of indignation at some tale of Spanish cruelty. 
Southey, in his matter-of-fact way, explains it as 
merely an act of drunken bravado common to the 
time. Perhaps it were wiser to relegate it to the 
region of fable, along with that other tale, which 
has been already told, of Drake, the Devil, and 
the redolent he-goat. There, at any rate is the 
story in the pages of the worthy Dutchman, to be 
taken or left, as readers please. 

In 1588, when England was arming for the 
Spaniard, Sir Richard had a special commission 
from the Queen to guard the Devon and Cornwall 
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coasts ; and in the roll of the musters for the 
latter country, returned at fifteen hundred trained 
men, he comes first with three hundred and three 
armed with muskets and bows and arrows. Then 
came this great fight and Sir Richard's death in 
his fifty-second year. Four sons and five daugh- 
ters survived him, and his wife "the fair St. 
Leger." She died in 1623, and was buried in 
the Grenville's aisle in the church of Bideford of 
which the family were patrons. The parish 
register records her as "wife to that famous 
warrior Sir Richard Grenvile, Knight, also de- 
ceased, being in his lifetime the Spaniards' terror." 
One of his grandsons was that Sir Bevil Grenville 
whom men called the English Bayard, and of whom 
Clarendon wrote that he was " the most generally 
loved man in Cornwall." He died in 1643, ^ 
gallantly as his grandsire, leading his pikemen 
against Waller's horse at Lansdowne Hill. Sir 
BeviFs younger brother, another Sir Richard, did 
not bear so good a name. Like all his race he was 
brave enough, but corrupt, cruel, and mischievous. 
If his brother was the Bayard, he might have been 
called the Boar of the West. 

In 1590 the English were so strong on all the 
seas that Philip sent word to the plate-fleets not 
to make the homeward voyage that year. " All 
this country," wrote a Spaniard from Panama at that 
time " is in such extreme fear of the Englishmen 
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our enemies, that the like was never seen or heard 
of : for in seeing a sail presently, there are alarms 
in all the country." After the failure of the 
expedition to Lisbon in 1589 Drake was for the 
moment in disgrace. Hawkins and Frobisher were 
now in the ascendant ; a squadron under the 
former was watching the Spanish coast, while 
another under Frobisher was cruising off the 
Azores. A strong squadron under one Watt, an 
English merchant and a notable privateer, was 
playing havoc with the galleons in the Caribbean 
Sea. As the Mexican plate-fleet was passing 
through the Yucatan Channel to the rendezvous 
at Havannah, Watt dashed in upon it, made prize 
of two of its richest vessels, and so frightened the 
rest that when once safely under the guns of 
Havannah they dared not put to sea again. The 
port was well protected with batteries and galleys, 
and a thousand soldiers were quartered in the 
town. "Yet for all this," wrote one of the 
citizens, " the audacious Englishmen, being with- 
out all shame, are not afraid to come and dare 
us at our very doors." Besides the two regular 
squadrons a swarm of privateers was cruising oflF 
Cape St. Vincent and down among the islands, 
and in fact both the East and West Indian trades 
were for the time paralysed. The great carracks, 
for the first time on record, did not attempt the 
voyage at all, and such of the West Indian fleet as, 
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in spite of Philip's orders, stole out of Havannah 
for home were nearly all taken. Linschoten, the 
Dutchman who was then in the Azores, draws a 
gloomy picture of the state of affairs. " A whole 
day," he writes, " we could see nothing but spoiled 
men set on shore, some out of one ship, some out 
of another, that pity it was to see all of them 
cursing the Englishmen and their own fortunes, 
with those that had been the cause to provoke the 
Englishmen to fight." But the prizes were not 
really of much value, and except for Watt's 
success in the Caribbean Sea, the English com- 
manders had but little to show for their pains. 
Certainly they succeeded in frightening Philip, and 
the detention of the East and West Indian fleets 
had a most disastrous effect on his treasury ; but 
as neither Hawkins nor Frobisher succeeded in 
paying the expenses of their squadrons, they were 
both on their return home in as bad favour with 
the Queen as Drake was. The truth is that 
Hawkins's fighting days were over, and Frobisher, 
though a gallant fellow and a good s^lor, had 
never shown any genius for command, and indeed 
in this voyage, if Linschoten is to be trusted, he 
seems to have cut a very poor figure. 

So soon as it became known in England that 
the plate-fleets were not to sail till the following 
spring, it was resolved to send a squadron down 
to meet them at the Azores. The command was 
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given to Lord Thomas Howard, with Sir Richard 
Grenville for his vice-admiral. Howard, a young 
man of thirty, was a son of that Duke of Norfolk 
who in 1572 had paid with his head the penalty 
for his treacherous correspondence with Mary 
Stuart and her foreign allies. He had served as a 
volunteer against the great Armada, and had 
shown such conspicuous bravery in the action off 
Calais that he had been summoned to the flagship 
and knighted by the hands of his kinsman the 
Lord High Admiral. But there began and ended 
his qualifications for the command, for he had 
seen no other service before or since. What 
Grenville was, and what he had done, we know. 
If it came to hard fighting, no commander could 
wish for a better man than Sir Richard at his back ; 
but it might have been easier to find a cooler head 
and more trained judgment to make up *for 
Howard's inexperience. 

Considering the strength of the squadrons now 
known to be mustering in the Spanish ports, and the 
more than common precautions sure to be taken to 
bring the plate-fleets home, Howard's force was 
curiously small. The Queen's ships were but five in 
all, with a couple of pinnaces. The Admiral flew 
his flag on the Defiance, while Sir Richard com- 
manded the Revenge, both of five hundred tons. 
The Revenge had been built about 1579 under 
Hawkins's special supervision, and her lines were 
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thought so highly of that, after the Great Armada, 
where she carried Drake's flag, she had been 
selected by a committee of notables as the model 
for four new line-of-battle ships, of which the 
Defiance was one. But she was a notoriously 
•unlucky ship for all her qualities ; several times 
she had been aground, and we have seen how 
only a year earlier she had been vidthin an ace of 
foundering on her way home from the unlucky 
Lisbon voyage. Besides these there was the 
BoNAVENTURE of six hundred tons, an old ship 
but a good one. She had been with Drake in the 
West Indies, and had carried his flag in the 
memorable raid on Cadiz in 1587. One of his 
old captains, Richard Crosse, now commanded her, 
and for all her thirty-one years* hard service the 
sailors vowed there was not a stronger craft in the 
English fleet. The Crane and the Nonpareil, 
with the pinnaces Charles and Moon, completed 
the sum of the Queen's ships. After Howard had 
sailed, and the length of the odds he was likely to 
meet was more accurately known, two more men- 
of-war were sent down in hot haste to reinforce 
him at the islands, the Foresight under Thomas 
Vavasour, and the Lion in which George Fenner 
sailed again for his old battle-ground, together 
with the Bark Raleigh and some armed mer- 
chantmen. On the last day of August, when 
the great fight began, Howard's force consisted of 
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about sixteen sail in all, of which six or seven 
(for the reports differ) were men-of-war. Another 
squadron of seven sail, — all private ships except 
the Garland, one of the four new Queen's ships 
built on the Revenge's model — was also sent 
under Lord Cumberland to cruise off the Spanish 
coast in case the prize should slip through 
Howard's hands. 

The sailing of the plate-fleets had been still 
further postponed. It seems that the English 
sailor had in those days the reputation of being 
a difficult fellow to feed, and Philip, knowing this, 
trusted to Howard being starved off his station 
before the arrival of the plate-fleets. And in fact 
before the end of August came the English 
squadron was in a bad plight ; rations were short 
and there was much sickness on board. Still they 
kept their station, cruising between Corvo and 
Flores, till on the last day of the month Howard 
was compelled to bear away for the latter island to 
water his ships and give the sick a spell on shore. 

Meanwhile the Spanish fleet, which was to 
reinforce the galleons of the Indian Guard, had put 
to sea, and on August 15 th was off Terceira. It 
numbered between fifty and sixty sail, of which 
about thirty were men-of-war, and was commanded 
by Don Alonso de Bazan, brother of that famous 
grandee arid gallant sailor, the Marquis of Santa 
Cruz. 
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No precautions against surprise seem to have 
been taken in the English squadron, but luckily 
Captain Middleton, one of Cumberland's men, 
had kept the Spaniards in sight after they had left 
Terceira, and being in a very fast sailer he was 
able to bring Howard warning of his danger. It 
was a brief warning enough, for hardly had it been 
given when the sails of the leading Spanish squadron 
were seen rounding the island. Half the English 
crews were on shore, and barely half of them fit 
for service. In the Revenge there were ninety 
sick, in the Bonaventure not enough in health 
to handle her mainsail. In fact the whole squadron 
was in a bad way, " the ships grown foul," says 
Raleigh (whose narrative I shall mainly follow), 
** and scarcely able to bear any sail for want of 
ballast, having been six months at the sea before." 
Howard clearly saw that on this one occasion 
discretion was the better part of valour. He 
signalled for all to go on board as quickly as 
might be, and to weigh anchor. So close had the 
Spaniards come by this time that some of our ships 
were forced to slip their cables in order to get 
the wind ; but in one way or another they were all 
away at last, — all save one ship. When Lord 
Thomas had led his squadron clear to windward 
of the Spaniards, and was then in a position to 
refuse an action, he saw that the Revenge had 
not followed him. 
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About this part of the story there is some 
confusion. It is not clear whether Sir Richard 
could not or would not obey the Admiral's signal. 
Sir William Monson, who was in Cumberland's 
squadron, and who was evidently not concerned to 
make out a good case for the Vice-Admiral, says 
that he at first believed the Spanish squadrons to 
be the plate-fleet for which they had been waiting, 
and that afterward " when he beheld the greatness 
of the ships, he begun to see and repent him of his 
folly, and when it was too late would have freed 
himself of them, but in vain.*' According to 
Raleigh, " Sir Richard Grenville was the last 
weighed, to recover the men that were upon the 
island, which otherwise had been lost." And this 
also is the explanation given by Sir Richard 
Hawkins in his Observations on his Voyage into 
the South Sea : '* At the Isle of Flores Sir Richard 
Grenville got eternal honour and reputation of 
great valour, and of an experimented soldier, 
choosing rather to sacrifice his life, and to pass all 
danger whatever, than to fail in his obligations, by 
gathering together those which had remained 
ashore in that place, though with the hazard of 
his ship and company." Neither Raleigh nor 
Hawkins makes it clear whether the men whom 
the Revenge stayed to recover included all the 
Englishmen on shore or only her own company. 
In the latter case one sees no good reason why Sir 
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Richard should have been longer about the business 
than any of the other captains ; but he may have 
conceived it his duty as second in command not to 
leave the island till he had seen all the crews safe 
on board. Every one knows the famous words in 
which he commended his soul to God and his 
name to posterity, as he lay dying on the Spaniard's 
deck. " Here die I," — so they run in the English 
version of Linschoten's narrative — " here die I, 
Richard Grenville, with a joyful and quiet mind, 
for that I have ended my life as a true soldier 
ought to do, that hath fought for his country, 
Queen, religion, and honour, whereby my soul 
most joyful departeth out of this body, and shall 
always leave behind it an everlasting fame of a 
valiant and true soldier, that hath done his duty, 
as he was bound to do." But in the original 
(which was written, of course, in Dutch, and first 
published in 1596, five years after the event) this 
fine speech ends in a very different key. Southey 
was the first Englishman to give the exact words, 
and thus they go in his translation : " But the 
others of my company have done as traitors and 
dogs, for which they shall be reproached all their 
lives, and leave a shameful name for ever." In 
the Latin version (which was published in 1599, a 
year after the English) the words are not so 
explicit, though the sense is practically the same ; 
there it is said that Sir Richard, before composing 
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himself to die called all men to witness that he 
had been " deserted and betrayed by the shametul 
cowardice of his comrades." In the English 
narratives, as I have said, this conclusion was 
discreetly suppressed. 

To accuse men like Howard and Fenner of 
cowardice was of course preposterous ; yet it is 
clear that the affair provoked much ill-feeling 
between the Admiral's friends and Grenville's. 
There is still extant among the Elizabethan State 
Papers a letter which proves that Raleigh's 
behaviour when the news came home showed 
none of that studious moderation which charac- 
terises his narrative. " They condemn the Lord 
Thomas for a coward," says the writer (one 
Phillips, who had been Walsingham's secretary), 
" and some say he is for the King of Spain " ; 
and then he goes on to suppose that his friend 
has heard " of the quarrel and offer of combat 
between the Admiral and Sir Walter Raleigh." 
After all, it was natural enough that men, when 
they learned what this one ship had done, should 
have disputed what might have been the issue had 
the whole squadron given battle. And what 
made the disappointment more acute was that the 
plate-fleet, for which our men had been waiting 
all those weary weeks, reached the islands on the 
very day after the action. However, the hot 
blood seems to have cooled as the truth gradually 
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came out ; perhaps it was recognised that great as 
was the glory Sir Richard had won for himself, 
he had in fact won it by disobeying his superior 
officer's orders. Raleigh at any rate, as I have 
said, completely changed his tone (supposing 
Phillip's story to have been true) when he took 
his pen in hand. From his narrative, indeed, 
one may gather that the English ships did all 
they reasonably could to save their comrade. 
Thomas Vavasour, in the Foresight, especially 
distinguished himself, fighting his ship for two 
hours as near the Revenge as the weather would 
permit him, and only at last sheering ofF when 
he saw that he could not save Sir Richard and 
would have much ado to save himself. And the 
others also are said to have done what wind and 
weather and their own condition would let them, 
until they were parted by night. " If all the rest 
had entered, all had been lost,'* is Raleigh's 
conclusion, and he wrote, be it remembered, as 
Sir Richard's kinsman and very good friend. 
The shade of Lord Thomas may fairly, there- 
fore, be suffered to rest in peace, even though 
we may agree with Mr. Corbett that "it is 
impossible not to admire Grenville's splendid 
folly before the admiral's unimpeachable pru- 
dence." Sir Richard's well-known temper and 
his disappointment at seeing so great a fight 
fought in vain may no less fairly excuse his hasty 
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words against his comrades, — if he ever uttered 
them. 

We will leave now this part of the story, which 
is not the best part, and come to the facts about 
which there is no disputing. The Revenge, as 
we have seen, was the last to weigh anchor, and 
scarcely had she done so, when the squadron of 
Seville came up on her weather-bow and cut her 
off from the rest of her comrades. The master 
advised Sir Richard to cut his mainsail and go 
about, trusting to the speed of his ship which was 
notorious ; and had he done so there can be little 
doubt that he would have got away. But Sir 
Richard swore that he would hang any man who 
laid a hand on the sail ; he would rather die then 
and there, he said, than dishonour himself, his 
country, and her Majesty's ship by turning from 
his enemy ; and he bid his men have no fear, for 
he would take them safely through the fleet and 
not a galleon of them all should dare stay them. 
So straight into the heart of the great squadrons 
steered the Revenge, and as she advanced the 
leading Spanish ships gave way — " sprang their 
lufl?*, as the mariners term it," says Raleigh, and 
fell under her lee. But the great St. Philip, a 
three-decker of fifteen hundred tons with eleven 
pieces in every tier, besides her eight chasers and 
stern guns, did not give way ; ranging up on the 
weather side of the Revenge, she took the wind 
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out of her sails, till under that towering bulk the 
little English ship lay practically becalmed, and 
then ran aboard her. At the same time "the 
ships that were under his lee luffing up, also laid 
him aboard ; of which the next was the Admiral 
of the Biscayans, a very mighty and puissant 
ship." 

Then the great fight began, at three o'clock on 
that August afternoon. The St. Philip soon 
had enough of it, " utterly misliking her first 
entertainment," a broadside of crossbar-shot from 
the lower tier of the Revenge, which caused her 
" to shift herself with all diligence." But there 
were four other galleons by this time at work, 
two on the starboard side and two on the lar- 
board. The Spaniards were all fully manned, 
some of them carrying as many as five or eight 
hundred soldiers besides their crews. " In ours 
there were none at all besides the mariners, but 
the servants of the commanders and some few 
voluntary gentlemen only " ; the crew of the 
Revenge was but one hundred and ninety all 
told, and of these ninety, it must be remembered, 
were lying sick below. Many times the enemy 
tried to board, but were always beaten off, into 
the sea or back into their own ships. All that 
afternoon, and through the fair summer night, till 
the sun rose again, the fight raged. One by one, 
as the Spaniards fell back from their terrible little 
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foe, others came up to fill their places ; thus she 
had never less than two alongside her through all 
those awful hours, and before the morning dawned 
it is counted that fifteen several attempts had been 
made to board. But so rough was the handling 
they got that at daybreak the general feeling 
throughout the Spanish fleet was rather in favour 
of a compromise than any further engagement. 

The dawning light showed no comfort. Not a 
friend was in sight save the little Pilgrim, com- 
manded by Jacob Whiddon, who had hovered all 
night round the combatants, and in the morning 
bearihg up for the Revenge, was "hunted like a 
hare amongst many ravenous hounds, but escaped.'* 
On the previous afternoon another of the victual- 
lers, the George Noble of London, had made 
her way to the Revenge, and her captain (whose 
name one would be glad to know) had asked Sir 
Richard " what he would command him " ; but 
the hero bade him shift for himself and leave him 
to his own fortune. Two of the Spanish ships 
had been sunk, and the rest lay in a ring round 
the Revenge, waiting for the end, but daring no 
more to come near her. 

As the wolves in winter circle 
Round the leaguer on the heath. 

The end was not far off. 

"All the powder of the Revenge to the last 
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barrel was now spent [writes Raleigh], all her 
pikes broken, forty of her best men slain, and the 
most part of the rest hurt. In the beginning of 
the fight she had but one hundred free from 
sickness, and four score and ten sick, laid in hold 
upon the ballast : a small troop to man such a 
ship, and a weak garrison to resist so mighty an 
army. By those hundred all was sustained, the 
vollies, boardings, and enterings of fifteen ships of 
war, besides those which beat her at large. On 
the contrary the Spanish were always supplied 
with soldiers brought from every squadron, all 
manner of arms and powder at will. Unto ours 
there remained no comfort at all, no hope, no 
supply either of ships, men, or weapons ; the 
masts all beaten overboard, all her tackle cut 
asunder, her upper work altogether rased, and in 
effect evened she was with the water, but the very 
foundation or bottom of a ship, nothing being 
left overhead either for flight or defence." 

So lay the Revenge, with six foot of water in 
her hold, a mere hulk washed from side to side 
by every wave. Then Sir Richard bid the master- 
gunner to sink the ship, " that thereby nothing 
might remain of glory or victory to the Spaniards," 
entreating his sailors to yield themselves to God's 
mercy and to His alone ; " as they had like 
valiant resolute men repulsed so many enemies, 
thev should not now shorten the honour of their 
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nation by prolonging their own lives for a few 
hours or a few days." The gunner, who was 
made of the same stuff as his captain, was nothing 
loth, and some of the crew were with him ; but 
the rest demurred. They had fought for their 
country, they said, as brave men should, and 
surely it were better that such of them as were 
left should live to fight for her again. The 
Spaniards also were brave men, and would treat 
them courteously. In the end this counsel pre- 
vailed, though the valiant gunner, " finding him- 
self and Sir Richard thus prevented and mastered 
by the greater number, would have slain himself 
with a sword, had he not been by force withheld 
and locked into his cabin." As for Sir Richard 
himself, he was past disputing any more. He had 
been twice badly wounded, shot through the body, 
and again, as his wound was being dressed, in the 
head, while the surgeon who was tending him was 
killed at his side. 

And so at last the Revenge yielded on the 
promise of a reasonable ransom and in the 
meantime honourable treatment. The Spaniards 
sent their boats alongside her, very cautiously, 
for they knew not what the English captain 
might do in his death-agony. They brought him 
a message from their Admiral, Don Alonso 
de Bazan, entreating him to suflfer himself to be 
removed out of the Rbvenoe, " the ship being 
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marvellous unsavoury, filled with blood and bodies 
of dead and wounded men, like a slaughter-house." 
Sir Richard made answer that " they might do 
with his body what they list, for he esteemed it 
not, and as he was being carried out of the ship 
he swounded, but ' reviving again desired the 
company to pray for him." Very carefully they 
bore him to the flag-ship where Don Alonso, 
like a true and valiant gentleman, received him 
with all courtesy, praising him for his courage 
and for the wondrous fight his men had made 
against such terrible odds. The Spanish captains 
came to pay him their compliments, and also, no 
doubt, to feed their curiosity with a sight of this 
dauntless Englishman who had dared to match 
himself single-handed against the might of Spain ; 
and as they looked they wondered " at his courage 
and stout heart, for that he showed not any sign 
of faintness or changing of colour." And all 
things were done to give him ease, and, if possible, 
to heal him of his grievous wounds. But no fair 
words or surgery could save Sir Richard. He died 
on the second or third day after his removal, and 
all the Spanish gentlemen mourned for him as 
though he had been of their own blood. " What 
became of his body," writes Raleigh, " whether 
it were buried in the sea or on the land, we know 
not ; the comfort that remaineth to his friends is 
that he hath ended his life honourably in respect 
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of the reputation won to his nation and country, 
and of the same to his posterity, and that, being 
dead, he hath not outlived his own honour." 

The victors kept their word. All their prison- 
ers were honourably treated, and sent home into 
England after moderate ransom. But the Revenge, 
like Sir Richard, had fought her last fight. The 
Spaniards patched her up as well as they could, 
and put a crew of their own on board. But a 
few days after the fight a great storm arose, and 
the Revenge went down off Terceira with seventy 
Spaniards on board, and fourteen of the galleons 
went down with her to give her honourable burial. 
Of the great plate-fleet itself, " the cause of all 
this woe," what with this storm and the English 
cruisers (among whom the brave little Pilgrim 
figures again), less than one-third ever came safe 
into Spain. " Thus," wrote Raleigh, " it hath 
pleased God to fight for us " ; and thus did 
Gervase Markham write the English hero's 
epitaph : 

Rest then, dear soul, in thine all-resting peace, 
And take my tears for trophies to thy tomb, 
Let thy lost blood thy unlost fame increase, 
Make kingly ears thy praise's second womb ; 
That when all tongues to all reports surcease, 
Yet shall thy deeds outlive the day of doom. 
For even Angels in the Heaven shall sing 
Grenville unconquered died, still conquering. 



THE BRETHREN OF THE COAST. 

I 

A FEW miles. ofF the north-west corner of 
Hispaniola (Hayti or St. Domingo men call it 
now) lies a little rocky island some twenty leagues 
round about. Here Columbus came on December 
14th, 1492, and from the number of turtles found 
there he gave the island the name of Tortuga by 
which it is known to this day. He describes it 
as very beautiful, thickly peopled, and so well 
cultivated that it ** looked like the plain of 
Cordova." It may have been so then, and now, 
though it can hardly be called populous, it yields 
its full share of the fruits of the earth ; but early 
in the seventeenth century it was a savage little 
spot, almost covered with forest, and, save for a 
small Spanish garrison, inhabited mainly by wild 
boars and pigeons. Yet in the history of that 
wonderland of romance which we call the Caribbean 
Archipelago, where every sandy key and barren 
rock has its legend, Tortuga bears a memorable 
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name. For the island was the cradle of that 
extraordinary society, — known among its own 
members as the Brethren of the Coast but most 
popularly as the Buccaneers — which harried the 
Spanish Main from Campeachy to the Caraccas 
for upwards of half a century, sacked the golden 
city of Panama, and succeeded, where even Drake 
had failed, in wringing from the haughty Don an 
acknowledgment that he was no longer sole lord 
and master of the New World. 

Our knowledge of the Buccaneers is derived 
mainly from themselves, and from documents in 
the Public Record Office. Two histories of them 
were written in the last century ; one, published 
in 1 8 16, by Captain James Burney of the Royal 
Navy, who devoted a great part of the fourth 
volume of his Voyages and Discoveries in the South 
Seas to their exploits ; the other, some forty years 
later, under the title of "The Monarchs of the Main^ 
by Walter Thornbury. Neither of these writers 
made use of the papers in the Record Office, the 
existence of which was probably in their time un- 
suspected by any one outside the office, and perhaps 
not much more than guessed at within it. It is, or 
was, the fashion in some quarters to accept Burney's 
as the only authentic history, and to discard poor 
Thornbury as a mere story-teller. But the truth 
is that both men used the same materials, and 
practically tell the same tale, though Thornbiury 
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carries his far beyond the compass of Barney's, 
and is also, it must be said, in his own somewhat 
haphazard fashion, a much more entertaining writer. 
Burney confined himself to the exploits of the 
Buccaneers proper, the true Brethren of the Coast, 
who warred only against the Spaniard, and who 
disappeared from the seas after the peace of 
Ryswick in 1697 ; whereas Thornbury carries on 
his story into the eighteenth century, when the old 
Brotherhood had given place to such common 
cut-throats as Avery, Kidd, and Teach, who went 
on the account, as the phrase ran, for their own 
hand and flew at every flag indiscriminately. 
However, both Burney and Thornbury would 
have been hard put to it to make out their pages 
without the help of the Buccaneers themselves ; 
and the publication by the Record Office of the 
Calendars of State Papers relating to America and 
the West Indies has within our own time made 
many and important additions to our knowledge 
of the Brotherhood. 

The principal authorities are Esquemeling the 
Dutchman, the Frenchman Ravenau de Lussan, 
and our English Dampier, Ringrose, Cowley, and 
Sharp. Their narratives may be read in many 
editions and many languages. William Dampier 
(whose story has been admirably told by the late 
Sir Walter Besant) was, of course, many things 
besides a buccaneer ; he was, for a short time, an 
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officer in the Royal Navy, though not a very 
successful one, a skilful sailor, one of the best 
hydrographers of his day, and, luckily for us, an 
excellent writer, the descriptions of his various 
voyages ranking to this day among the most en- 
tertaining books of their class. But about his 
exploits with the Brethren he is not very com- 
municative. Perhaps he was ashamed of the 
business, though from his subsequent career one 
can hardly imagine him to have been a man of 
very delicate feelings ; perhaps it was a little too 
hazardous for his taste ; at any rate one gathers 
from his writings that he had not much stomach 
for it or for the company. Indeed it is not easy 
to see why he ever engaged in it, for it does not at 
any time seem to have been with him as it was 
with his friend (" my worthy consort ") Basil 
Ringrose, of whom, after his death in a foray on 
the Mexican coast in 1686, Dampier writes feel- 
ingly : " He had no mind to this voyage, but was 
necessitated to engage in it or starve." However, 
what Dampier lacks Ringrose supplies, and his 
account of the operations in the South Sea from 
1680 to 1682 is very complete and graphic. This 
was Dampier's first venture with the Brotherhood ; 
for his second (which ultimately led to his famous 
voyage round the world and his first sight of the 
Australian coasts) we have Captain Cowley to help 
us, who does not seem to have been troubled with 
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any particular scruples. In the collection of voyages 
commonly known as Dampier's, Cowley's narrative 
is included in the fourth volume, which contains 
also an account of the earlier expedition by one of 
its leaders, Bartholomew Sharp. Ringrose's narra- 
tive, which is much fuller and livelier than Sharp's, 
may be read in The History of the Buccaneers of 
America^ the third edition of which was published 
in 1704. This queer little book also includes 
the English translation of the Dutchman 
Esquemeling's narrative, and of the Frenchman 
De Lussan's, and, in short, contains the most 
complete original history of the Buccaneers which 
can be found within the compass of a single 
volume. It has been many times reprinted, either 
in whole or in part, a new edition of Esquemeling's 
and Ringrose's contributions having been published, 
with many of the old woodcuts, so late as 1893. 
The manuscripts of several of the English nar- 
ratives are preserved in the British Museum, and 
vary sometimes, though on no very important 
points, from the printed versions. 

So much, then, for our English authorities ; 
it remains to add something about the others. 
Ravenau de Lussan was a young Frenchman of 
good birth with a consuming passion for adventure, 
which his family thought to gratify, once for all, 
by sending him on a voyage to St. Domingo in 
1679. Here, among the French settlers in the 
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western part of the island, he spent three very 
uncomfortable years, at the end of which time 
he found himself heavily in debt and with no 
visible means of repaying it. His sense of honour 
could not endure this, but it did not prevent him 
from turning buccaneer, " to borrow, for the pay- 
ment of my debts, as much money as I could from 
the Spaniards," and he proceeds to explain the 
transaction with the most engaging frankness : 
"These sorts of borrowings have this advantage 
attending them, that there is no obligation of re- 
payment as in our country, they being esteemed 
the product of a just war ; and seeing the place of 
action is beyond the line, there is no talk there of 
any restitution : besides which, we may also observe 
in this place that there was then a rupture between 
the two Crowns, and that we had a formal com- 
mission from my Lord Admiral to infest the 
Spaniard." The line^ I should have said before, 
does not refer to the equator but to the tropical 
line ; the old forecastle phrase. No peace beyond 
the linej practically signified that European treaties 
did not run within the tropics, and that though 
Spain might be at peace with all the nations of the 
Old World (which in those days she very rarely 
was), there was no peace for her within the 
New, — a convenient theory for the other nations, 
but a very disturbing one for the Spaniard. De 
Lussan remained on the account for four or five 
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years, with what result to his creditors we are not 
told, but apparently with much personal discomfort 
to himself. The chief interest in his narrative 
centres in the time when the French and English 
Buccaneers joined hands in the South Sea, whereby 
we get two separate accounts of the same opera- 
tions. Probably nobody will be surprised to hear 
that neither party had a very high opinion of the 
other. 

Esquemeling's narrative, which was the first in 
the field, is the most circumstantial and the most 
graphic of them all ; his book has indeed such a 
curious history of its own, that it is worth while 
to spend a little time over it. Nothing seems to 
be known of the author beyond what he has him- 
self chosen to tell us. About his nationality, even 
about his name there has been much confusion ; 
yet the facts, so far as his own words go, are clear 
enough. He was a Dutchman who sailed from 
Havre de Grace for Tortuga in May, 1666, as 
a servant in the French West India Company, 
which had been recently founded to manage the 
French possessions in the Caribbean seas for 
the Crown. The Company was not very suc- 
cessful, finding some difficulty in maintaining 
commercial relations with their lawless customers, 
who were willing enough to call themselves sub- 
jects of the French King, but would submit to no 
interference with their trade, which was regulated 
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by principles, or a want of principles, peculiarly 
their own. The result was that shortly after 
Esquemeling*s arrival at Tortuga, then governed by 
one Monsieur d'Ogeron, orders were issued to 
wind up the Company's affairs in the island and 
to sell all its property, including the servants. 
Esquemeling was accordingly sold with the rest, 
first to the governor, who treated him, he says, 
brutally, and then to a surgeon, who proved a 
kindlier master and eventually gave him his liberty. 
After this he turned buccaneer, or sea-rover, as he 
called it, " Being like unto Adam when he was 
first created by the hands of his Maker, — that is, 
naked and destitute of all human necessaries, nor 
knowing how to get my living." He does not 
name the year of his admission into the society, 
but obviously it could not have been before 1667. 
He left it in 1672, returned to his native country, 
and published his book at Amsterdam in 1678; 
after which, for aught we know, he may have lived 
to a ripe old age and died, like an honest burgher, 
in his bed. 

The translators set to work on De Americaensche 
Zee-Rovers at once, and played havoc with the 
poor author as well as with his book. The first in 
the field was Alonso de Bonne-Maison, a Spanish 
doctor practising at Amsterdam. His version 
was published in 168 1, soon ran through three 
editions, and seems to have been the basis of all 
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subsequent translations. The author is there 
called J. Esquemeling and a Frenchman, because, 
as I suppose, he sailed for the West Indies from a 
French port, the doctor seemingly taking it as in 
the natural course of things that a Frenchman 
should write his book in Dutch and publish it at 
Amsterdam. However, on the Dutch title-page 
the name stands clear enough, A. O. Exquemelin, 
the initials, according to the French translation 
published at Paris in 1686, signifying Alexander 
Oliver, though the surname is there perverted into 
CExmelin. The Englishmen have followed the 
Spaniards' lead and always call the poor man John, 
when they do not call him Joseph, while his 
surname has undergone many transformations, 
Esquemeling being the most common and the one 
now generally adopted. 

The first English version was published in 1684 
by William Crooke " at the Green Dragon without 
Temple-bar" ; as all our translations are anony- 
mous I shall specify them by the names of their 
publishers. Crooke's man seems to have used the 
Spanish version, though he may have collated it 
with the Dutch original ; his preface and his title- 
page suggest that he did both. It was so popular that 
a second edition was printed within three months. 
To this was added a version of the exploits of 
Sharp, Sawkins, and others in the South Seas, im- 
parted to the translator, he says, by " some gentle- 
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men at Wapping/* This was in fact Ringrose's 
original narrative, and these communicative gentle- 
men were no doubt Sharp and such of his crew as 
had not been hanged in Jamaica. They had landed 
in England in 1682, and after trial, at the instance 
of the Spanish ambassador, and acquittal, partly 
on the ground of insufficient evidence and partly 
as having acted in self-defence, were idling away 
their time among the taverns of Wapping till some 
fresh turn of fortune's wheel should steer them 
again into the golden sea. A third edition followed 
hard on the heels of the second, and in that Ring- 
rose's narrative was printed as it may now be read, 
after passing through the hands of the circumspect 
Sharp. 

Meanwhile some patriotic, but also nameless, 
Englishman had taken fire. This version of Mr. 
Crooke's, he declared, was but *' a copy from a 
sophisticated copy of a sorry original," a thing 
" jobbed up between a Frenchman and a Hollander, 
the first furnishing the matter and the latter the 
disposition and ornaments." How he got his idea 
of a joint partnership we have seen ; in his 
** sophisticated copy" there was more meaning. 
A Spaniard would not be likely to spare the 
English. With a lively recollection of certain 
paraphrases and versions of Las Casas's narrative 
of the Spanish Conquest issued at divers times from 
the English press — A Brief Chronicle of the Actes 
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and Gestes of the Spaniards in the West Indies j The 
Tears of the Indians^ and so forth — he might well 
feel that the Lord had now delivered the Lutheran 
dogs into his hands. Esquemeling was, in fact, 
treated very cavalierly by all his translators, each 
one adding and suppressing what he pleased, to the 
credit of his own countrymen and the discredit of 
the other nations. Accordingly our friend set to 
work on a version of his own which was published 
at the close of the same year, 1684, by Thomas 
Malthus " at the Sun in the Poultry." It pro- 
fessed to have been " very much corrected from 
the original by the relation of some English gentle- 
men that have resided in those parts/' (no doubt 
also now residents at Wapping), and is of course 
the only true account. Moreover, now that it 
has been cleared of " all the filth and ordure " 
with which " sophisticated or ignorant " translators 
had overloaded it, it is a piece as " agreeable to 
and necessary for an English reader as any this age 
has produced." Nevertheless an uneasy conscious- 
ness seems to oppress our patriot that after all he 
has not made out so good a case for his countrymen 
as he had hoped. Our men, he says, were not the 
barbarians others have called them ; and if they 
were occasionally cruel, " they were only instru- 
ments of Divine vengeance for the punishing those 
enormous crimes and unparalleled barbarities com- 
mitted by that [the Spanish] nation upon a naked 
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defenceless sort of people," and " at the worst 
were mere infants, mere novices in cruelty in com- 
parison with the Spaniards." But really there is 
very little to choose between the two versions. 
The earlier one is much the most elaborate and 
the most entertaining, the " only true account " 
being in fact but a sorry little piece of hackwork 
scarce rising above the dignity of a pamphlet. 

The chief object of Malthus's version is to 
rehabilitate the character of Henry Morgan, which 
he declares to have been foully aspersed by his 
predecessor. That valiant Welshman, the most 
successful and the best known of all the Buccaneer 
captains, is the central figure in all the translations, 
but with Malthus it is Morgan all the way, the 
other leaders being little more than named. The 
book is dedicated to him and in no vulgar prose ; 
let, says the poet (somewhat obscurely, it must 
be confessed). 

Let but the English Red-coats fire a gun, 
One makes their foes to tremble, t'other run. 

This is a general proposition ; the particular proof 
follows. 

Let the great Morgan, our fam*d Buccaneer, 
In his late Enterprise make this appear, 
Who, with a handful of brave Englishmen, 

I Frighted the whole America of Spain. 

• • • • 

Great Morgan's Fame shall last as long as there 
Is beat of Drum, or any sound to War. 
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The enterprise thus commemorated was the sack 
of Panama, the most renowned of all the Brethren's 
exploits, and indeed the crowning incident of their 
career. But before telling that story it will be 
necessary to go back a few years to discover the 
origin of the Brotherhood, to see how Morgan's 
exploits become possible, and to learn something 
about his predecessors. 

II 

The stupid colonial policy of Spain had nowhere 
borne more disastrous fruit than in the island of 
Hispaniola. Long years of misrule had wofuUy 
diminished the native population, and, save for a 
few small towns and scattered clearings, the land 
had returned almost to a state of primeval forest 
inhabited only by wild cattle and the men, almost 
as wild, who hunted them. The few Spanish settlers 
who still clung to their farms, deprived of a fit 
market for their labours by the oppressive mono- 
polies of the mother country, eagerly welcomed 
the foreign adventurers, English, French, and 
Dutch, to whom Drake and his colleagues had 
shown the way into those waters ; and they in 
their turn gladly availed themselves of a port where 
they could dispose of their cargoes and refit their 
ships, without the chance of having their throats 
cut or being handed over to the Inquisition. 
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The settlers had learned from the Indians a pecu- 
liar way of curing meat by drying it in the smoke 
of a slow fire. The flesh was first cut into thin 
strips and laid on a wooden grate called by the 
natives barbecu and by the French boucan^ whence 
the men employed in the business came to be 
known as boucanierSy a name which in its English 
form of buccaneers, soon came to acquire a less 
peaceful significance. The Caribs are said to have 
not confined this process to the flesh of cattle 
and swine, but to have sometimes served their 
prisoners in this fashion ; both in the islands and 
on the Main ghastly stories were told by the early 
settlers of human limbs, smoked on the boucany 
being found hanging up in the native huts. The 
meat thus cured became a favourite article of food 
among the European sailors, especially the flesh 
of the wild hogs which, when salted before being 
smoked, would keep sweet through a long cruise. 
Often too the sailors would turn hunters for a 
spell, the Jack of those days as of these being 
always ready for a frolic ashore ; and in this way 
the term buccaneers began to assume the double 
significance of hunters on land and corsairs at sea. 
Of course the hunters sometimes found themselves 
hunted in their turn by the Spanish soldiers ; but 
as they always went in parties, were well armed 
and good men of their hands, they generally man- 
aged to hold their own. They used a particular 
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sort of muskets, made for them in France and 
known as buccaneering pieces, about four feet and 
a half long, single-barrelled and carrying balls 
sixteen to the pound. They held these muskets 
uncommonly straight, as the Spaniards soon found 
to their cost, and in addition they wore, strapped 
to their waist in a case of alligator's skin, four 
knives and a bayonet. Each hunter carried twenty 
pounds of the best French powder in a waxed 
calabash, and their only baggage was a small tent, 
rolled round their shoulders much as our soldiers 
carry their great-coats. They were not quite so 
trim to look at as we imagine Robin Hood and his 
merry men to have been. Their dress was a 
linen tunic belted round the waist, short drawers 
reaching only half-way down the thigh, and laced 
sandals of bull's hide ; and as their habit was to 
carry the meat home to their boucans by cutting a 
hole in the centre and thrusting their heads through 
it, one can imagine the pretty figures they must have 
made at the end of a day's hunting. " When they 
returned from the chase to the boucan^^ writes Du 
Tertre, a French missionary who visited the West 
Indies about this time and published a book on 
them, " you would say that these are the butcher's 
vilest servants, who have been eight days in the 
slaughter-house without washing." Though the 
buccaneer in his earlier stages was something of an 
amphibious creature, most of the hunters seem to 
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have been French, while their English comrades 
kept mainly to the sea, finding in the chase of the 
rich Spanish merchantmen a sport more to their 
taste than the butchering business on shore. 

Such then was the comparatively peaceful origin 
of the Brethren of the Coast ; hunters first, then 
alternately hunters and freebooters, sometimes even 
planters, and finally forming that organised society 
which for upwards of half a century was the 
scourge of the Spanish power in America. 

As their numbers grew and their business in- 
creased, — and they had now added to it a brisk 
trade in hides — the adventurers felt the need of 
some more settled headquarters than their scattered 
establishments in Hispaniola could supply, where 
they were never secure from the attacks of 
the Spanish soldiers. In the year 1625 the 
English and French Governments, who had been 
secretly encouraging their countrymen for some 
time past, seeing how useful they might be made 
to their fast growing trade with the West Indies, 
resolved to take the matter in hand more openly. 
For this purpose they planted a joint colony of both 
nations on the little island of St. Christopher, 
which the Spaniards had hitherto left to its Carib 
owners. But the colony was not very successful, as 
such co-operative ventures rarely, if ever, are, and 
moreover St. Christopher's was too far from their 
hunting-grounds for the adventurers' purpose. In 
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the larger island of Tortuga they found exactly 
what they wanted and, as it were, at their very 
door. There was good anchorage on the southern 
side and a good road for shipping, while its 
separation from the mainland, though only by six 
miles of sea, should keep them safe from any 
sudden attack. Here accordingly in 1630 they 
established themselves, for the Spanish garrison 
which held the place was too small to make any 
resistance, built magazines, erected a fort, and 
began to clear and cultivate the land. 

Hitherto the privateering part of the business 
seems only to have been intermittent, and not 
very serious. But the Spaniards, finding it 
impossible to put down the hunting in Hispaniola, 
determined to make it unprofitable by turning 
hunters themselves and killing off all the cattle 
and hogs on the island. This, however, only 
made matters worse, for in proportion as 
the game diminished so did the number or 
privateers increase. The Frenchmen followed 
their English comrades' lead, and from the time 
of this suicidal policy on the Spaniards' part 
might be said to date the rise of the Brethren of 
the Coast into a serious menace to their trade. 

One of the first of the Brotherhood to make 
a name for himself in story was a Frenchman 
named Pierre (surnames^ as may be supposed, were 
not very strictly preserved), a native of Dieppe, 
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whom his fellows called the Great, and who per- 
haps deserved it as much as some others who have 
won the name. In an open boat with a crew of only 
eight and twenty, he took the largest and richest 
galleon of the Spanish plate-fleet on its homeward 
way through the Caicos passage. Esquemeling 
gives a circumstantial account of the exploit, taken 
from a journal which he says he read in the island. 
"The boat wherein Pierre le Grand was with 
his companions had now been at sea a long time 
without finding anything, according to his intent 
of piracy, suitable to make a prey. And now 
their provisions beginning to fail, they could keep 
themselves no longer upon the ocean, or they 
must of necessity starve. Being almost reduced 
to despair, they espied a great ship belonging to 
the Spanish flota, which had separated from the 
rest. This bulky vessel they resolved to set upon 
and take, or die in the attempt. Hereupon they 
made sail towards her, with design to view her 
strength. And although they judged the vessel 
to be far above their forces, yet the covetousness 
of such a prey, and the extremity of fortune they 
were reduced to, made them adventure on such an 
enterprise. Being now come so near that they 
could not escape without danger of being all 
killed, the pirates jointly made an oath to their 
captain, Pierre le Grand, to behave themselves 
courageously in this attempt, without the least 
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fear or fainting. True it is that these rovers had 
conceived an opinion that they should find the 
ship unprovided to fight, and that through this 
occasion they should master her by degrees. It 
was in the dusk of the evening, or soon after, 
when this great action was performed. But 
before it was begun, they gave orders to the 
surgeon of the boat to bore a hole in the sides 
thereof, to the intent that their own vessel sinking 
under them, they might be impelled to attack 
more vigorously, and endeavour more hastily to 
run aboard the great ship. This was performed 
accordingly ; and without any other arms than a 
pistol in one of their hands and a sword in the 
other, they immediately climbed up the sides of 
the ship, and ran altogether into the great cabin, 
where they found the captain with several of his 
companions playing at cards. Here they set a 
pistol to his breast, commanding him to deliver 
up the ship to their obedience. The Spaniards 
seeing the pirates aboard their ship, without scarce 
having seen them at sea, cried out * Jesus, bless 
us ! Are these devils or what are they ? ' In the 
meanwhile some of them took possession of the 
gun-room, and seized the arms and military affairs 
they found there, killing as many of the ship as 
made any opposition. By which means the 
Spaniards presently were compelled to surrender. 
That very day the captain of the ship had been 
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told by some of the seamen that the boat, which 
was cruising in view, was a boat of pirates. To 
whom the captain, slighting their advice, made 
answer : * What then ? Must I be afraid of such 
a pitiful thing as this ? No, nor though she were 
a ship as big and as strong as mine is ! ' As soon 
as Pierre le Grand had taken this magnificent 
prize, he detained in his service as many of the 
common seamen as he had need of, and the rest he 
set on shore. This being done he immediately 
set sail for France, carrying with him all the 
riches he found in that huge vessel. Here he 
continued without ever returning to the parts of 
America." 

Peter might have been called wise as well as 
great. A buccaneer with the sense to keep his 
money when he had won it is a rare creature in 
their story. As a rule they flung it away with 
both hands in every kind of debauchery ; and 
indeed it was, one may say, essential to the con- 
tinuance of the Brotherhood that they should do 
so. A succession of Peters would soon have 
brought the society to an end. 

For the next five and twenty years Tortuga 
became the recognised head-quarters of the Buc- 
caneers. Spain of course did not look tamely on, 
and within those years the island was more than 
once taken and retaken, and always with such 
brutal cruelty on the Spaniards' part, that it soon 

u 
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became a case of open war between them and 
the Buccaneers whenever and wherever they met. 
The latter began now to be regarded by all the 
other Europeans in the islands as champions in the 
common cause, and their numbers were increased 
almost daily by recruits from every trading-nation 
in the Old World, while many a negro and native 
Indian eagerly seized the chance of revenge on his 
cruel masters. 

In 1 64 1 M. Poincy, who had been appomted by 
the French governor-general for their possessions 
in the West Indies, transferred his seat of govern- 
ment from St. Christopher's to Tortuga. His first 
act was to expel all the English from the island, 
and as many of them as he could from Hispaniola. 
England was in those years too busy with her own 
troubles at home to spare any thought for her 
countrymen in those distant waters, and from this 
time forward the English Brethren had to shift for 
themselves as best they could, which was mainly 
on the sea, till the capture of Jamaica in 1655, 
by Cromwell's men, gave them a rallying-ground, 
and eventually supplied them, at Port Royal, with 
headquarters far safer and more convenient than 
Tortuga. 

It is about this time that Esquemeling takes up his 
tale, for though he did not himself join the Brother- 
hood till some years after the capture of Jamaica, 
and could have had no personal knowledge of any 
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captain save Morgan, he must have talked with 
many who had served under other leaders. The 
buccaneer was a bit of a boaster, no doubt, as 
is the wont of most veterans when they fight their 
battles over agdn, especially when they have got a 
few new hands among their audience ; but, allowing 
for this, there is no good reason to doubt that the 
stories Esquemeling repeats are substantially true. 
After the expulsion of the English from Tor- 
tuga by the French governor, the two nations had 
gradually drawn apart ; but when any great 
enterprise was afoot, men of all countries, creeds, 
and colours would flock to the rendezvous, and, till 
the booty was safe under hatches, loyally obey the 
leader they had chosen, whatever his nationality. 
We may learn from Esquemeling with what care 
these enterprises were planned, and under what 
strict regulations they were conducted. When 
Spain was at war with one or other of the maritime 
nations, and it was very rarely in that century 
that she was not, the Brethren sailed under 
commissions from their respective governments, 
ranking as lawful privateers ; but even when there 
was, or was assumed to be, peace beyond the line, 
and the buccaneer, though secretly encouraged by 
his government, carried his life in his hand as a 
mere pirate, liable to be hanged on the nearest 
gallows whenever and wherever caught, the charter- 
party, as the Englishmen termed the articles under 

V 2 
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which they enlisted, was none the less faithfully 
observed. 

" Before the pirates go out to sea, they give 
notice to every one who goes upon the voyage, of 
the day on which they ought precisely to embark, 
intimating also to them their obligation of bringing 
each man in particular so many pounds of powder 
and bullets as they think necessary for that expe- 
dition. Being all come on board, they join together 
in council, concerning what place they ought first 
to go to wherein to get provisions, — especially of 

flesh, seeing they scarce eat anything else 

Having got provisions of flesh sufficient for their 
voyage, they return to their ship. Here their 
allowance, twice a day to every one, is as much as 
he can eat, without either weight or measure. 
Neither does the steward of the vessel give any 
greater proportion of flesh or anything else to the 
captain than to the meanest mariner. The ship 
being well victualled, they call another council, 
to deliberate to what place they shall go to seek 
their desperate fortunes. In this council likewise 
they agree upon certain articles, which are put in 
writing, by way of bond or obligation, which 
every one is bound to observe, and all of them, 
or the chief, set their hands to it. Herein they 
specify, and set down very distinctly, what sums 
of money each particular person ought to have for 
that voyage, the fund of all the payments being the 
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common stock of what is gotten by the whole ex- 
pedition ; for otherwise it is the same law among 
these people as with other pirates, no prey^ no pay. 
In the first place, therefore, they mention how 
much the captain ought to have for his ship. Next 
the salary of the carpenter, or shipwright, who 
careened, mended, and rigged the vessel. This 
commonly amounts to one hundred or one hun- 
dred and fifty pieces of eight, being, according to 
the agreement, more or less.^ Afterwards for pro- 
visions and victualling they draw out of the same 
common stock about two hundred pieces of eight ; 
also a competent salary for the surgeon and his 
chest of medicaments, which usually is rated at 
two hundred or two hundred and fifty pieces 
of eight. Lastly they stipulate in writing what 
recompense or reward each one ought to have, that 
is either wounded or maimed in his body, suffering 
the loss of any limb by that voyage. Thus they 
order for the loss of a right arm six hundred 
pieces of eight, or six slaves ; for the loss of a left 
arm five hundred pieces of eight, or five slaves ; 
for a right leg five hundred pieces of eight, or five 
slaves ; for the left leg four hundred pieces of 
eight, or four slaves ; for an eye one hundred pieces 
of eight, or one slave ; for the finger of the hand 

^ A piece of eight reals was in Spanish America the 
equivalent of the modern dollar, and was valued at about 
five shillings of our present money. 
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the same reward as for the eye. All which sums 
of money, as I have said before, are taken out of 
the capital sum or common stock of what is got 
by their piracy. For a very exact and equal 
dividend is made among them all. Yet herein 
they have also regard to qualities and places. Thus 
the captain, or chief commander, is allotted five or 
six portions to what the ordinary seamen have ; 
the master's mate only two ; and other ofi[icers 
proportionate to their employment. After whom 
they draw equal parts from the highest even to 
the lowest mariner, the boys not being omitted. 
For even these draw half a share, by reason that 
when they happen to take a better vessel than their 
own, it is the duty of the boys to set fire to the 
ship or boat wherein they are, and then retire to 
the prize which they have taken. 

"They observe among themselves very good 
orders. For in the prizes they take it is severely 
prohibited to every one to usurp anything in par- 
ticular to themselves. Hence all they take is equally 
divided, according to what has been said before. 
Yea, they make a solemn oath to each other not to 
abscond, or conceal the least thing they find among 
the prey. If afterwards any one is found unfaithful, 
who has contravened the said oath, immediately 
he is separated and turned out of the society. 
Among themselves they are very civil and charit- 
able to each other. Insomuch that, if any wants 
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what another has, with great liberality they give 
it to one another. As soon as these pirates have 
taken any prize of ship or boat, the first thing 
they endeavour is to set on shore the prisoners, 
detaining only some few for their own help and 
service, to whom also they give their liberty after 
the space of two or three years.'* 

Fierce and unscrupulous as they always were, the 
exploits of the early Buccaneers do not seem to 
have been stained by that insensate ferocity, that 
sheer riot of slaughter, which has made some of 
their later leaders a byword in story. Plunder was 
their chief object ; they would fight like demons 
for that, but when the prize was won and the booty 
fairly under hatches, the prisoners' lives were safe 
enough. It was after the brutal treatment of the 
first settlers in Tortuga that the change seems to 
have come, and to have come with a vengeance. 
The Spaniard was not a merciful enemy : to him 
the buccaneer was a mere beast of prey, to be 
killed, if possible, wherever met, by fair means or 
foul ; and of all the Brethren he hated the 
English most, because he feared them most. " The 
Spaniards," wrote one of the governors of Jamaica, 
" call all rogues in these seas, of what nation so- 
ever, English " ; and in a later paper from another 
hand we read : ** The Spaniards have so inveterate 
a hatred against the English in these parts that 
they will not hear of trade or reconciliation, but 
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any of the islanders that they can cowardly sur- 
prise they butcher inhumanly." It is little wonder 
that the Spaniard soon began to find himself paid 
back in his own coin. Yet the worst offenders, if 
the books speak true, were not English. The 
most brutal of Morgan's predecessors, according to 
Esquemeling, were all foreigners. Many wild tales 
he tells of them, and wilder tales still may be read 
in the French version. In the first English trans- 
lation, and in its latest reprint, may be seen the 
portraits of some of these famous ruflians, copied 
from the old Dutch woodcuts, and assuredly, unless 
the artist has wronged them foully, there can be 
nothing too bad to believe of them. To Esque- 
meling's French translator all his countrymen as 
a rule are heroes : Alexandre Bras-de-fer (so 
named from the force of his blow) is compared, not 
unfavourably, with Alexander the Great ; of 
Montbars, significantly called the Exterminator, he 
writes as of one divinely appointed to avenge the 
blood of all the slaughtered Indians. But for one 
of them even he can find no good word to say, and 
prudently seeks what consolation he can in leaving 
his most monstrous exploit unrecorded. This man, 
Francois L'Olonnois, (so named from his birthplace 
in Sables d'Olonne oflF the coast of Vendee) seems 
indeed to have been a mere wild beast in human 
shape ; a worthy precursor of the pirate Edward 
Low who, early in the next century, is said to have 
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whipped the crew of an American whaler naked 
about the deck, and made the master eat his own 
ears with pepper and salt. At one time he is said 
to have put an entire Spanish crew to death by 
cutting ofF their heads, ninety in all, with his own 
hand ; at another he flung the crews of four vessels 
into the sea. But the most brutal of all his deeds 
has received the distinction of a separate woodcut. 
It is a grisly tale, but after seeing the brute's por- 
trait, it is no hard matter to believe it true. This 
is how it goes in the English version ; the French, 
as I have said, has omitted the worst part of it. 
L'Olonnois, steering from Cuba to Nicaragua, had 
been driven on to the coast of Honduras. Having 
sacked Porto Cavallo and burned the town, he was 
on the march for San Pedro when he fell into an 
ambuscade which he defeated after a sharp brush 
and, as usual, put all the wounded to death. 

" There were still remaining some few prisoners 
who were not wounded. These were asked by 
L'Olonnois if any more Spaniards did lie further on 
in ambuscade ? To whom they answered, there 
were. Then he commanded them to be brought 
before him, one by one, and asked if there was no 
other way to be found to the town but that ? This 
he did out of a design to avoid if possible these am- 
buscades. But they all constantly answered him 
they knew none. Having asked them all, and 
finding they could show him no other way, 
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UOlonnois grew outrageously passionate; insomuch 
that he drew his cutlass, and with it cut open the 
breast of one of these poor Spaniards, and pulling 
out his heart with his sacrilegious hands, began to 
bite and gnaw it with his teeth, like a ravenous 
wolf, saying to the rest : * I will serve you all alike, 
if you show me not another way.' " 

The fate of this beast was a fit end to such a 
life. Defeated by the Indians on the coast of 
Darien he was taken prisoner, hacked to pieces, and 
eaten, or, according to another story, burned alive. 

As the French and English colonies in the West 
Indies gradually increased in number and power, a 
combined movement on their part could easily have 
put down the Buccaneers, and turned their energies 
into more lawful channels. But the truth was 
that it was not in the interests of either govern- 
ment to do so. Pere Labat, another French 
missionary who visited these seas somewhat later 
than Du Tertre, and wrote a most entertaining 
book on his return, roundly maintained that it was 
the policy of a good governor to encourage the 
Buccaneers, or Flibustiers (Freebooters) as after the 
French fashion he calls them. The good father, 
who seems to have been more of a jolly man of 
the world than a monk, is most frank about the 
matter. By encouraging these fellows, he says, 
a governor attracted all the young and enter- 
prising spirits to his colony. When France was 
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at war with Spain he was entitled to his share of 
all prizes made under the commissions granted by 
him ; and if France was at peace, some other 
nation was sure to be fighting the Spaniards from 
which he could get commissions for his men. Thus 
in any case "our Flibustiers continued to make 
themselves redoubtable to the Spaniards, and to 
spread riches and abundance in our Colonies." It 
was right, he allows, to encourage the cultivation of 
the land, but it would have been rank bad policy 
not to encourage the Buccaneers. And it was the 
same with our governors. The Colonial State 
Papers of this time are full of most plausible 
reasons for granting commissions to the privateers 
(which was our ofl[icial name for the Brethren) and 
permitting them to sell their prizes in our ports. 
In a minute of the Council of Jamaica, dated 
February 22nd, 1666, these reasons are set forth 
most explicitly. 

" I . Because it furnishes the island with many 
necessary commodities at easy rates. 2. It re- 
plenishes the island with coin, bullion, cocoa, Ic^- 
wood, hides, tallow, indigo, cochineal, and many 
other commodities whereby the men ,of New 
England are invited to bring their provisions, and 
many merchants to reside at Port Royal. 3. It 
helps the poorer planters, by selling provisions to 
the men of war. 4. It hath and will enable many 
to buy slaves and settle plantations. 5. It draws 
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down yearly from the Windward Islands many an 
hundred of English, French, and Dutch, many of 
whom turn planters. 6. It is the only means to 
keep the buccaneers on Hispaniola, Tortuga, and 
the south and north quays of Cuba from being 
their enemies and infesting their sea-side planta- 
tions. 7. It is a great security to the island, that 
the men-of-war often intercept Spanish advices, and 
give intelligence to the Governor ; which they 
often did in Colonel D'Oyley's time and since. 8. 
The said men-of-war bring no small benefit to his 
Majesty and Royal Highness by the i5ths and 
loths [the dues on the commissions and the share 
of the prizes paid to the Crown]. They keep 
many able artificers at work in Port Royal and 
elsewhere at extraordinary wages. 10. Whatso- 
ever they get the soberer part bestow in strengthen- 
ing their old ships, which in time will grow 
formidable. 11. They are of great reputation to 
this island and of terror to the Spaniard, and keep 
up a high and military spirit in all the inhabitants. 
12. It seems to be the only means to force the 
Spaniards in time to a free trade, all ways of kind- 
ness producing nothing of good neighbourhood, 
for though all old commissions have been called in 
and no new ones granted, and many of their ships 
restored, yet they continue all acts of hostility, 
taking our ships and murdering our people, making 
them work at their fortifications and then sending 
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them into Sp^n, and very lately they denied an 
English fleet bound for the Dutch colonies wood, 
water, or provisions. For which reasons it was 
unanimously concluded that the granting of said 
commissions did extraordinarily conduce to the 
strengthening, preservation, enriching, and ad- 
vancing the settlement of this island." 

It was also urged that suppressing the privateers 
would be an uncommonly difl[icult business for 
which there were no King's ships then available in 
those waters. Merely to call them in would be 
useless ; it would only teach them to keep out 
of Port Royal, and very likely force them to prey 
on their own countrymen as well as on the 
Spaniards. What obedience, it was pertinently 
asked, could be expected from men so desperate 
and numerous, who had no other element but the 
sea and no trade but privateering ? Moreover 
they were not all to be judged by the misconduct 
of a few. Some of them were " well-bred " fellows 
enough, and with " good handling " it was hoped 
they might all be brought to ** more humanity 
and good order " ; if this could be effected, " His 
Majesty hath fifteen hundred of the best men in 
the world belonging to this island." In short, 
both prudence and policy made for the Buccaneers, 
and though the Restoration brought peace with 
Spain, it brought no peace beyond the line. Now 
and again, when the complaints of the Spanish 
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ambassador rose louder than usual, orders would 
go out to Sir Thomas Modyford (then governor 
of Jamaica, and one of the Brethren's best friends) 
that His Catholic Majesty's subjects must not be 
interfered with. Then a buccaneer or two would 
be hanged, and a prize or two restored to the 
Spaniards. Sir Thomas would write a despatch to 
the Secretary of State, which would be shown to 
the ambassador ; the King would return to his 
amusements, the Brethren to theirs, and all would 
go gaily on as before. 

The Spanish commerce in the West Indies had 
never recovered from the blows struck at it by 
Drake and his followers, and by the middle of 
the seventeenth century it had shrunk into a 
mere phantom of its old greatness. The Spanish 
settlements on the Main had, on the other 
hand, prospered exceedingly, and were now, in 
Modyford's words, "in all places very weak and 
very wealthy." It was against the settlements, 
then, that the Brethren now turned their ener- 
gies, and a much more lucrative business they 
found it than cruising for prizes at sea. Though 
the French and English Buccaneers now formed 
separate communities, the two were always ready 
to join hands for any enterprise under a leader 
who was likely to bring it to a successful issue. 
When Lewis Scott, an Englishman, sacked San 
Francisco in Can^peachy and held the townsfolk 
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to ransom ; when the Dutchman John Davis 
plundered Granada on the lake of Nicaragua, and 
sailed into Port Royal with booty to the amount 
of forty thousand crowns on board ; when French 
UOlonnois pillaged the towns on the lake 
of Maracaibo and burned Veragua, men of all 
nations shared in the plunder. The Brotherhood 
had in fact by this time grown into a very 
formidable power, which constituted a much more 
serious menace to Spanish dominion in the West 
Indies than Elizabeth's men had done in the 
previous century. So numerous and so strong 
had they grown that in the year 1664 Mansfield, 
one of the most able and popular of their captains, 
conceived the idea of forming an independent 
settlement under their own laws and their own 
flag. For this purpose he chose the island of 
St. Catherine oflF the coast of Costa Rica, which 
the Spaniards had fortified as a depot for their 
prisoners, and where there was a very good 
harbour. He turned the Spaniards out, and 
garrisoned the place with his own men ; but the 
opposition of Modyford, who had no mind to lose 
such good customers at Port Royal, and Mansfield's 
own death on the gallows at Havana, brought 
the scheme to nothing. It is unlikely, indeed, 
that these lawless spirits could ever have been 
brought together sufficiently for such a purpose, or 
that the other nations would have tolerated an 
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independent Buccaneer State which might well have 
proved as awkward a neighbour to them as to the 
Spaniards. At any rate after Mansfield's death 
little more is heard of the scheme, which is notice- 
able chiefly as bringing on the Buccaneer stage for 
the first time the redoubtable Henry Morgan. 

Morgan was the son of a Welsh farmer in easy 
circumstances, Robert Morgan of Llanrhymny in 
Glamorganshire, and nephew to the gallant Edward 
Morgan, who was lieutenant-governor of Jamaica 
in 1664 and died in the attack on St. Eustatius in 
the following year. According to one story he 
was kidnapped at Bristol when a mere lad and sold 
to a planter in Barbados ; according to another, it 
was his distaste for agricultural life which sent him 
to sea. At any rate to the West Indies he went, 
probably about the time of the Restoration, and 
after the usual apprenticeship was admitted into 
the ranks of the Brotherhood. He soon showed 
what metal he was made of, and being chosen 
by Mansfield for his vice-admiral on the expedi- 
tion to St. Catherine, displayed so much courage 
and skill that on the old man's death he was 
unanimously elected to succeed him. 

Morgan's character is something of a riddle. 
Bryan Edwards, the historian of the British West 
Indies, writing at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, says that when in Jamaica he read some of 
Morgan's private letters, which convinced him 
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that the famous buccaneer had either been grossly 
traduced or must have been an unconscionable 
hypocrite. We must take his word for the letters, 
as he quotes none of them ; but Morgan was an 
uncommonly shrewd fellow, with a fair smattering 
of education, and no doubt knew how to trim his 
sails to any wind that might happen to be blowing. 
At least, there can be no question that he was the 
ablest of all the Buccaneer captains, a born leader 
with great talents for organisation and generalship, 
and noted for his personal courage even among 
those desperate men. He was not a wild beast 
like L'Olonnois or a fanatic like Montbars, but 
the humanity and piety that Edwards found in 
his letters is not always very clear in his actions. 
It is, however, only fidr to him to say that his 
despatches to Modyford (before whom he can 
hardly have thought it worth while to play the 
hypocrite) put a very different complexion on his 
exploits from that given them in Esquemeling*s 
story, and that some of his own countrymen, 
who bore him no good will, acquit him of all the 
worst charges brought against him ; and we must 
also remember that our translation of that story 
is based on the Spanish version, which was little 
likely to spare an Englishman. He was not 
popular with his men, as Mansfield was, except in 
so far as he always led them to victory, but they 
obeyed him implicitly and would have followed 

X 
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him anywhere. The foreigners, however, and the 
French especially, both disliked and distrusted 
him, partly no doubt because he was an English- 
man ; but, as we shall see, it was not from the 
foreigners only that he won a bad name. The 
truth seems to be that Morgan did not sufficiently 
appreciate the importance of the maxim, honour 
among thieves ; that is the one rule on which rogues 
insist, whatever else they may neglect, and a breach 
of which they will never forgive. 

From 1664 to 1670 Morgan carried all before 
him. Puerto del Principe in Cuba, Porto Bello in 
Darien (which had now superseded Nombre de Dios 
as the treasure-house of the Isthmus), Maracaibo 
and Gibraltar in Venezuela were all taken and 
plundered. The booty was immense ; upwards of 
five hundred and fifty thousand pieces of eight, 
(more than a million and a quarter of our money) 
besides vast quantities of jewels, gold and silver 
plate, and all sorts of valuable commodities, 
including slaves, is computed to have fallen to the 
share of these lucky rogues. All Jamaica was in 
jubilee, and Port Royal a veritable pandemonium. 
And it had been no child's play this time, no case 
of the " English red-coats " firing a gun and the 
Spaniards scampering before them ; the defence at 
Porto Bello especially had been stubborn, and the 
Buccaneers had been forced to fight hard for their 
plunder. Of the business at Porto Bello Esquemel- 
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ing tells some queer stories. The garrison had been 
beaten out from one fort after the other, till, with 
the governor, the richer sort of citizens, and the 
most of the treasure, they gathered for their last 
stand in the castle. Then Morgan rallied his 
men for one more effort. 

" To this effect he ordered ten or twelve ladders 
to be made in all possible haste, so broad that 
three or four men at once might ascend by them. 
These being finished, he commanded all the 
religious men and women [monks and nuns] 
whom he had taken prisoners to fix them against 
the walls of the castle. Thus much he had before- 
hand threatened the Governor to perform, in case 
he delivered not the castle. But his answer was : 
" He would never surrender himself alive." Captain 
Morgan was much persuaded that the Governor 
would not employ his utmost forces, seeing 
religious women and ecclesiastical persons exposed 
in the front of the soldiers to the greatest dangers. 
Thus the ladders, as I have said, were put into 
the hands of religious persons of both sexes ; and 
these were forced, at the head of the companies, 
to raise and apply them to the walls. But 
Captain Morgan was fully deceived in his judg- 
ment of this design. For the Governor, who 
acted like a brave and courageous soldier, refused 
not, in performance of his duty, to use his utmost 
endeavours to destroy whoever came near the 

X 2 ' 
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walls. The religious men and women ceased not 
to cry to him and beg of him by all the Saints of 
Heaven he would deliver the castle, and hereby 
spare both his and their own lives. But nothing 
could prevail with the obstinacy and fierceness 
that had possessed the Governor*s mind. Thus 
many of the religious men and nuns were killed 
before they could fix the ladders, which at last 
being done, though with great loss of the s^d 
religious people, the pirates mounted them in 
great numbers, and with no less valour ; having 
fireballs in their hands, and earthen pots full of 
powder. All which things, being now at the top 
of the walls, they kindled and cast in among the 
Spaniards." 

In the account Morgan gave of his com- 
mission to Modyford, there is no hint of the 
strange allies he had pressed into his service. His 
French allies, he said, " wholly refused to join in 
an action full of danger,'* and they of course 
could not be treated so cavalierly as the poor 
religious persons. But Morgan's story and 
Esquemeling's diflFer so absolutely that there is no 
reconciling them. Neither in the Dutch nor the 
French version is there any word of the English 
prisoners found in the castle, thirty-three of them 
chained to the ground in a dungeon twelve foot by 
ten, forced to work from five in the morning till 
seven at night, cudgelled, starved, tortured, and 
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djuly abused by the priests ; there is no mention 
of the preparations made in Panama and Porto 
Bello for a descent on Jamaica, of which Mody- 
ford had been warned, and which Morgan had 
been commissioned to anticipate. On the other 
hand, both the foreign narratives are full of the 
monstrous cruelties and debaucheries perpetrated 
by the Buccaneers, with their captain's encourage- 
ment, after they had won the town. Morgan 
says that, when the ransom had been paid, he 
withdrew his men, " leaving town and castles in as 
good condition as they found them." On the 
treatment of his prisoners, and especially of the 
women, he was more explicit. 

" For the better vindicating themselves against 
the usual scandals of that enemy, they aver that 
having several ladies of great quality and other 
prisoners they were proffered their liberty to go to 
the President's camp [the governor of Panama who 
had made a futile attempt to relieve Porto Bello], 
but they refused, saying they were now prisoners 
to a person of quality, who was more tender 
of their honours than they doubted to find in 
the President's camp among his rude Panama 
soldiers, and so voluntarily continued with them 
till the surrender of the town and castles, when 
with many thanks and good wishes they repaired 
to their former houses." 

Whatever his methods may have been, it is at 
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least certain that in these engagements, and notably 
in the lake of Maracaibo, Morgan proved himself 
an luicommonly skilfut captain, resolute and re- 
sourceful beyond anything to be found elsewhere 
in the annals of the Brotherhood. No wonder 
that " the whole America of Spain '* was at its 
wits' end ; and the worst of it was that, while 
the two nations were ostensibly at peace, all 
these expeditions had been carried out under 
commissions from the governor of Jamaica, and 
that the Spaniards were very well aware of the 
fact. 

At length, in July 1670, a treaty was concluded 
between England and Spain with the particular 
purpose of putting an end to this outrageous state 
of things. The Treaty of America, as it was 
significantly called, provided among other things 
that England should keep unmolested all the 
colonies she had established in the West Indies ; 
that all hostilities between the two nations should 
cease, all existing letters of marque and com- 
missions should be called in and no fresh ones 
issued ; that all past injuries on both sides should 
be forgiven and forgotten, and all future ones 
severely punished ; particular offences were to be 
made good in the common course of justice, and no 
reprisals allowed unless reparation were denied or 
unreasonably delayed ; the subjects of neither 
country were to trade or to sell to any place under 
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the dominion of the other without particular 
licence. 

Any means to an end is not a maxim taught in 
our copy-books, and the means supplied by the 
Buccaneers were certainly not such as a statesman, 
even in those unblushing days, would care to boast 
of. Yet it is extremely doubtful if any less cogent 
arguments than those employed by Captain Henry 
Morgan and his men would have wrung the 
Treaty of America from Spain. 

At first, however, it was but the old story over 
again. The Courts of St. James's and Madrid 
might ordain that henceforth there should be 
" universal peace and sincere friendship as well 
in America as in other parts between the kings of 
Great Britain and Spain," but in America the 
subjects of those kings ordained otherwise. In 
June of that year, 1670, Modyford was warned 
from England of the negotiations proceeding be- 
tween the two countries, and strictly charged to 
keep the Buccaneers quiet till he should hear 
further on the matter ; and this despatch was duly 
acknowledged by his Excellency in the following 
October with many promises of implicit obedience. 
Unfortunately, in that same month of June, news 
had arrived in the islands that the Queen-Regent 
of Spain had sent orders to all her governors in 
the West Indies to take summary vengeance on 
the English in return for Morgan's raids, and this 
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had straightway been followed by a descent on 
Jamaica, in which many houses had been burned 
and prisoners taken. The Spanish admiral was 
one Captain Pardal, "a person of great value 
amongst them/' writes Modyford, " and empow- 
ered to carry the royal standard in his maintop." 
He issued a vapouring challenge to Morgan 
(" whereby a guess may be made of the man's 
vanity ") which was found nailed to a tree on the 
coast of Jamaica. 

" I, Captain Manuel Rivero Pardal, to the chief 
of the squadron of privateers in Jamaica. I am he 
who have this year done that which follows. I 
went on shore at Caimanos and burned twentv 
houses, and fought with Captain Ary, and took 
from him a ketch laden with provisions and a 
canoe. And I am he who took Captain Baines, 
and did carry the prize to Cartagena, and now 
am arrived to this coast, and have burned it. And 
I come to seek General Morgan, with two ships 
of twenty guns, and having seen this, I crave he 
would come out upon the coast and seek me, that 
he might see the valour of the Spaniards. And 
because I had no time I did not come to the mouth 
of Port Royal to speak by word of mouth in the 
name of my King, whom God preserve." 

Captain Pardal had his wish. He found General 
Morgan off the coast of Cuba and did not gain 
much by the meeting, being killed by a shot in 
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the throat while trying to rally his men, who (Kd 
not on that occasion give a lofty exhibition of 
Spanish valour. 

On the very day after the news of the Queen- 
Regent's proclamation reached Jamaica, a commis- 
sion was issued to " Admiral Henry Morgan to be 
Commander-in-chief of all the ships fitted or to be 
fitted for the defence of this island .... to get 
said vessels into one fleet .... and by the first 
opportunity to put to sea ... . and to use his 
best endeavours to surprise, take, sink, disperse, or 
destroy the enemy's vessels, and in case he finds it 
feasible, to land, and attack St. J^o or any other 
place where he shall be informed are stores for this 
war or a rendezvous for their forces, and to use his 
best endeavours to seize the stores and take, kill, 
or disperse the forces." This commission was 
issued publicly in full Council, together with some 
instructions which seemed to put this expedition 
more on a footing of regular warfare than any of 
its forerunners ; but there were certain others issued 
with them which were probably more to Morgan's 
taste, and which he knew well how to interpret : 
he was bid to advise his men " that they are upon 
the old pleasing account of no purchase no pay, 
and therefore that all which is got shall be divided 
among them according to the accustomed rules." 
In a word, the Buccaneers were out again, and, as 
ill luck would have it, his Excellency the Gover- 
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nor of Jamaica had sent them out at the very time 
the Treaty of America was being signed. It was 
not till November that news of the completion of 
the treaty reached Modyford, and though he at once 
despatched an express to recall Morgan, nobody 
will be surprised to learn that the admiral was not 
to be found. 

Morgan lost no time in obeying his instructions. 
He at once sent word of his new commission round 
the islands, and on August 6th sailed from Port 
Royal, with eleven vessels and six hundred men, 
for the rendezvous which he had appointed at the 
Isle of Ash (La Vacha) at the south-east point of 
Hispaniola. His name stood so high now among 
the Brethren that all old jealousies and distinctions 
were forgotten in the good news that the captain 
who always led them to victory had taken the sea 
again. The Frenchmen from Tortuga and His- 
paniola gathered in crowds to his call, many of 
the hunters, who could not muster the means for 
the sea-passage, trudging overland sooner than miss 
the chance of a cruise against the Spaniard under 
Henry Morgan. When he summoned his captains 
to a council-of-war at Cape Tiburon on December 
2nd, no less than seven and thirty stepped on to his 
quarter-deck, commanding vessels of all sizes and 
armaments, from four and twenty guns to four, 
and manned with upwards of two thousand stout 
fellows, ready, in a famous phrase of later days, to 
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go anywhere and do anything. The intervening 
time had not been wasted. Foraging parties had 
been sent down to the Main, and a few prizes picked 
up ; the hunters had been set to their old trade 
and the boucans had been busy in Hispaniola ; all 
the vessels had been thoroughly overhauled and 
refitted. The fleet was divided into two divisions, 
each under its own flag ; the admiral flew the 
royal standard of England at the m^n, his second- 
in-command, Edward Collier, carrying a white 
ensign. Never before had the Brethren taken the 
sea with so fine a force ; it was as if all their 
strength had been mustered for what, if it was to 
be the last, should be the crowning exploit of their 
career. 

It being decided that the season of the year was 
not favourable for an attack on St. lago, three 
other objectives were proposed. Vera Cruz in the 
Gulf of Mexico, Cartagena, and Panama ; finally 
the lot fell on Panama, as the richest of the three. 
The golden port of the South Sea, where the great 
galleons from Peru and the Philippines unloaded, 
had long been the goal of the Brethren's ambition, 
but no Englishman had ventured across the Isthmus 
since Drake had led his men within sight of the 
city a hundred years ago. Guides therefore 
would be necessary, and these Morgan proposed 
to find at the island of St. Catherine, the nearest 
way to which he knew very well. But first the 
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customary oath of fidelity, the Buccaneers* sacra- 
ment, must be taken, and the charter-party signed. 
The latter diflTered in some respects from the 
usual document, the shares and rewards for 
wounds being calculated on a more liberal scale, 
and special prizes promised for signal acts of 
bravery. 

At length all things were in order, and on 
December 8th the fleet sailed. On the 14th they 
were oflF St. Catherine at eight in the morning, 
" and by two in the afternoon were possessed of 
the great island without resistance." These are 
Morgan's own words, for, as became an officer 
sailing under his sovereign's commission, he duly 
forwarded a full account of the expedition to his 
Excellency at Jamaica, which may be read in the 
Record Office, and has been epitomised in the 
Calendar of Colonial State Papers (1669 — 74)> ^^^ 
has never yet been fairly printed. In quoting it I 
shall take the liberty of correcting the admiral's 
spelling, and also of making a few changes in his 
punctuation ; such small matters were not held of 
much account in those days, and Morgan, as we 
know, professed himself a man rather of the pike 
than the book, though in other ways his despatch, 
if not quite in the style of the accomplished 
Cleveland, is a very creditable performance for a 
buccaneer. 

St. Catherine, then, being taken without any loss 
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of life, the governor tamely surrendering a strong 
post on promise of quarter for himself and his 
garrison, which was duly observed, and the guides 
forthcoming, the admiral proceeds. 

" Understanding the castle of Chagres [Chaugraw 
he writes it] blocked our way, I called a council of 
all the chief captains, where it was determined we 
should attack the castle of Chagres ; and forthwith 
there was despatched four hundred and seventy men 
in three ships under the command of Lieut.-Col. 
Joseph Bradley, with three captains and four 
lieutenants, who were safely landed within four miles 
of the castle by twelve of the clock, and by two had 
made their approach within shot one of the other, 
and by three into their trenches, where they con- 
tinued fighting till eight the next morning, and 
then had returned re infecta^ if in plying of their 
grenadoes they had not by good fortune set a 
guard-house afire that stood upon the walls, which 
caused a breach where our men courageously 
stormed and the enemy as bravely defended it to 
the last man, refusing quarter, which cost them 
the lives of three hundred and sixty men. Of our 
side was lost thirty outright, one captain and one 
lieutenant, and seventy-six wounded, whereof the 
brave Bradley was one with two lieutenants, who 
died within ten days after of their wounds, to the 
great grief of myself and all in general." 

Morgan, it will be noticed, is careful to give all 
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his officers their due rank, as though he were 
making war in the orthodox fashion ; this Lieut.- 
Colonel Bradley was an old buccaneer who had 
seen much service under Mansfield, and had made 
himself a good name among the Brethren. The 
castle of Chagres was really a very strong place, 
built on a hill at the mouth of a river, and sur- 
rounded by stout wooden palisades embanked with 
earth. The top of the hill was divided by a ditch 
thirty feet deep, over which a drawbridge gave ac- 
cess to the keep. The south wall was an inaccessible 
crag, and on the north ran the river. At the foot 
of the hill was a fort with eight guns, commanding 
the river's mouth ; lower down were two batteries 
mounted with six guns each. It is doubtful 
indeed whether the attack would have succeeded 
but for the breach caused by firing the guard- 
house, and that was brought about by a curious 
accident. One of the buccaneers was shot with 
an arrow. Pulling it out with the greatest cool- 
ness, he said to his comrades, " See here, my 
friends, I'll do for these Spaniards with this 
arrow " ; with these words he drew some cotton 
from his pocket, wrapped it round the arrow, and 
putting it in his musket shot it back into the 
castle. Falling on the dry thatch of a hut within 
the walls it set it alight : the flames spread, and 
thus, what with the fire within and the fire without, 
the Buccaneers wore the defence down at last. The 
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Spaniards fought most gallantly, and to their 
enemies' consternation made it clear that Morgan's 
objective was no secret ; for as they fought they 
taunted the assailants from the walls, shouting : 
" Come on, you dogs of heretics ! Come on, you 
English devils ! You won't get to Panama this 
bout." 

Leaving three hundred men under Major Richard 
Norman to guard the castle and the ships, Morgan 
and the rest, fourteen hundred strong, set off up 
the river, on January 9 th, 1671, in seven ships and 
thirty-six boats. 

"The 1 2th I got to the first entrenchment, 
where the enemy had barely quitted it and set all 
on fire, as they did all the rest without striking a 
stroke for it. And there I was forced to leave my 
ships and boats with two hundred men to guard 
them under the command of Captain Robert 
Delander, and betook ourselves to the wild woods, 
where was no path for twenty-four miles but what 
we cut. The 14th we arrived within two miles of 
Venta Cruz, which was the landing-place, where 
was a very narrow and dangerous passage where 
the enemy thought to put a stop to our farther 
proceedings, but were presently routed by the 
forlorn [advanced guard] commanded by Captain 
Thomas Rogers, the rest of our men never firing 
a shot, and without any loss saving three men 
slightly wounded ; but the enemy's loss we could 
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never learn. January 15th we arrived at Venta 
Cruz, which is a very fine village, and the place 
where they land and embark all the goods that 
comes and goes to Panama, where we thought we 
might be relieved, having marched three days 
without victuals, but found it as the rest all afire 
and the enemy fled. The i6th we began our 
march, the enemy constantly galling us by ambus- 
cades and small parties, and we still beating them 
for a league together, although they had all the 
advantage that could be of us, the way being so 
narrow that we could march but four abreast, and 
such a deep hollow one that the enemy lay over 
our heads. About noon we got to the Savannahs 
safe with the loss of three men killed outright, and 
six or seven wounded, and of the enemy twenty 
killed and one captain, besides many wounded. 
We marched three miles further and then took up 
our quarters, to refresh our men and thank them 
for that day's service." 

Morgan had no time for elaborate details, and 
moreover he was not writing a book ; but Esque- 
meling, who made this march, gives a woful picture 
of it. There were no friendly Maroons for porters 
now, as in Drake's day, and the wild hogs and 
pheasants on which his men made such good cheer 
had long since been killed down. The Buccaneers 
seem to have carried little or no food with them, 
expecting to find what they wanted at the Spanish 
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posts on the road. So ill provisioned were they 
that even on the i&rst day numbers of them were 
forced to make shift with no more solid meal than 
a pipe of tobacco. On the fourth day they thought 
themselves lucky to find in a deserted camp some 
empty leather bags which they chewed ravenously. 
" Some persons," writes the Dutchman, ** who were 
never out of their mothers' kitchens, may ask how 
these pirates could eat, swallow, and digest those 
pieces of leather so hard and dry : to whom I only 
answer that, could they once experiment what 
hunger, or rather famine is, they would certainly 
find the manner, by their own necessity, as the 
pirates did." And then he proceeds to explain 
the manner elaborately ; but there we need not 
follow him. On the sixth their only food was 
berries, leaves, and grass. If they had not, in 
the nick of time, come upon some meal and 
plaintains stored away in a cave with two jars of 
wine, the majority of them would probably have 
left their bones on the road to Panama. For the 
Buccaneers, stout fellows enough in a fight or to 
tug at an oar, were not used to empty stomachs. 
The revels at Port Royal were not good preparation 
for such work as this, and even at sea they were 
accustomed to two full meals of meat a day. There 
was much murmuring against their captain for 
having brought them to such a plight, and some 
were for turning back ; but the rest shamed them 

Y 
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into going on, which indeed, having come so far, 
was obviously the better way. However, when 
they descended into the open plains they found 
food enough. 

"The 17th we began our march, but had no 
opposition, and about nine o'clock in the morning 
saw the desired place, the South Seas, and likewise 
a good parcel of cattle and horses ; whereupon I 
commanded a general halt to be made, and our 
men did kill horses and beef enough to serve them 
all. About four in the afternoon, our men having 
refreshed themselves, we marched again, and about 
five we came in sight of the enemy where he lay 
in battalia with twenty-one hundred foot and six 
hundred horses ; but finding the day far spent, I 
thought it not fit to engage, but took up my 
quarters within a mile of them, where we lay very 
quiet, not being as much as once alarmed. The 
next morning, being the i8th, betimes in the 
morning I gave order to draw our men in battalia ; 
it was accordingly performed, and they were drawn 
in the form of a tertia.^ The vanguard was led by 
Lieut.-Colonel Laurence Prince and Major John 
Morris, they being in number three hundred men, 
the main body containing six hundred ; the right 
wing was led by myself, and the left [by] Col. 

^ Battalia (the origin of our battalion) and tertia seem to 
have been much the same formation, the latter rather the 
denser of the two. 
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Edward Collier ; the rearward of three hundred 
was commanded by Col. Bledry Morgan. After 
having viewed my men and a little encouraged 
them, I commanded the officers every man to 
repair to his charge. 

"The enemy being drawn at such advantage 
they still kept their station although often pro- 
voked, yet would they not stir from their ground 
iwdth their foot ; which I presently perceived and 
gave order that the officers should wheel our 
body to the left and endeavour to gain a hill 
that was hard by, which if gained we should 
force the enemy to fight to their disadvantage 
by reason he could not bring out of his great 
body no more men to fight at a time than I should 
out of our small body, and that likewise I should 
have the advantage both of the sun and wind. 
The officers putting this command in execution, 
and that hill and a dry gut accordingly gained, 
the enemy then was forced to fight upon their long 
march, having not room enough to wheel his 
battle by reason of a bog that was drawn behind 
on purpose, as he thought, to entrap us, but we 
taking another ground, in the end proved a snare 
to himself. Whereupon one Francisco de Harro 
gave the charge with his horse upon the vanguard, 
and so furiously that he came upon the full speed. 
I, having no pikes, gave order that they should 
double their ranks to the right, and close their 

Y 2 
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files to the right and left inward to their close 
order. But his career could not be stopped till he 
lost his life in the front rank of our vanguard, 
upon which the horse wheeled off to the right, and 
their foot advanced to try their fortunes. But it 
proved like their fellows, for we being ready with 
the main battle to receive them, gave them such a 
warm welcome and pursued so close that every one 
thought it best to retreat ; but they were so 
closely plied by our left wing, who could not come 
to engage at the first by reason of the hill, that 
the enemies' retreat came to plain running, although 
they did work such a stratagem that hath been 
seldom or never heard of ; that is, when the foot 
engaged us in the flank, he attempted to drive two 
droves of cattle of fifteen hundred apiece into the 
right and left angles of the rear. But all came to 
one effect and helped nothing, for they continued 
their flight to the city, where they had two hun- 
dred fresh men and two forts, one with six brass 
guns and the other with eight, and the streets 
barricaded and great guns in every street, which 
in all amounted to thirty-two brass guns ; but 
instead of fighting he commanded to be fired and 
his chief fort to be blown up, which was done in 
such haste that he blew up forty of his soldiers in 
it. We followed into the town, where in the 
market-place they made some resistance and fired 
some great guns, [which] killed us four men and 
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wounded five. At three of the clock, afternoon, 
we had quiet possession of the city, although 
on fire, with no more loss on our side in this 
day's work than five killed and ten wounded, 
and of the enemy's about four hundred. We 
were all forced to endeavour to put the fire 
out of the enemy's houses, but it was in vain, 
for by twelve at night it was all consumed that 
might be called the city, but of the suburbs 
there was saved two churches and three hundred 
houses. 

"Thus was consumed the famous and ancient 
city of Panama, which is the greatest mart for 
silver and gold in the whole world, for it receives 
all the goods into it which comes from Old Sp^n 
in the King's great fleet, all the silver and gold 
that comes from the mines of Peru and Potosi. 
Here in this city we stayed twenty-five days, 
making daily incursions upon the enemy by land 
for twenty leagues round about, without having as 
much as one gun shot at us in anger, although we 
took in this time near three thousand prisoners of 
all sorts, and kept likewise dargues [some form of 
vessel] in the South Seas cruising and fetching of 
prisoners that had fled to the islands with their 
goods and families." 

On February 14th the homeward march began, 
and on the 26th Chagres was reached. Here the 
plunder was divided, amounting in all, says 
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Morgan, to about >C 30,000, or one hundred and 
twenty thousand pieces of eight. 

" The 6th of March we fired the castle, spiked 
the guns, and began our voyage for Jamaica, where 
some are arrived and the rest daily expected. 
The reason that there was no more wealth was 
because they had two months' notice of us, and it 
was all embarked into two great ships, the one of 
three hundred tons and the other of seven hundred 
tons ; as \jre had it from the prisoners they were 
both laden with money, plate, gold, and jewels. 
All this I aver to be truth, except the last which 
I have traditionally, as witness my hand. Hen. 
Morgan." 

The admiral's despatch, as usual, does not at 
all points tally with Esquemeling's story. The 
Dutchman, for instance, declares that the city was 
fired by Morgan's own orders on the day after the 
capture ; but as he assigns no reason for such a 
stupid act, which must necessarily have spoiled 
any prospects of ransom, besides destroying much 
valuable loot, it looks as though the story were 
only one of the many circulated among the 
Brethren to Morgan's discredit after he had 
left the society and set up for an honest man. 
The " famous and ancient " dty was, accord- 
ing to Esquemeling, an imposing place. It 
boasted a cathedral (for Panama was the head of 
a bishopric), two stately churches, eight monas- 
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teries, and a hospital. The houses of the great 
merchants, two thousand in number, were built 
mostly of cedar, and, like the cathedral and 
churches, were sumptuously furnished with pic- 
tures, tapestries, and gold and silver plate. Some 
of the finest buildings belonged to the Genoese, 
who were the chief managers of the slave-trade. 
The houses of the less opulent citizens numbered 
five thousand, and there were besides the royal 
stables for the animals employed in transporting 
the treasure across the Isthmus. The suburbs 
were laid out in pleasant gardens, and all the 
country round was well tilled and planted. Only 
a fool or a madman would, in Morgan's place, 
have wilfully fired such a city before plundering 
it, whatever he might have done later ; and 
assuredly Morgan was neither madman nor fool. 

As to the charges of cruelty and debauchery 
brought against the admiral, one can say only 
that they may be true, but that the evidence 
against them is at least as good as the evidence for 
them. His bitterest accusers are Esquemeling 
and his French translator, and especially the latter. 
On the other hand, there is among the Colonial 
State Papers a letter written by one of the English 
Buccaneers, Richard Browne, to his friend William- 
son, which, while owning that some very ugly 
stories of what went on in Panama are in circula- 
tion, declares them to be grossly exaggerated, and 
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expressly exonerates Morgan from all share in 
them. **The report from England," he writes, 
from Jamaica on August 21st, 1671, "is very- 
high, and great deal worse than it was ; what 
was in fight and heat of blood in pursuit of a 
flying enemy, I presume is pardonable ; as to their 
women, I know or ever heard of anything ofFered 
beyond their wills ; something I know was cruelly- 
executed by Captain Collier in killing a friar in 
the field after quarter given ; but for the Admiral 
he was noble enough to the vanquished enemy." 
And this testimony is the more noticeable because 
Browne joins with the rest in denouncing Morgan 
for having cheated his men out of their fair share 
of prize-money. Englishman, Frenchman, and 
Hollander, all are at one on this score. Morgan 
rated the plunder, we have seen, at ^^ 30,000. 
The other accounts vary : Browne calculates the 
value at ^70,000 ; Esquemeling says that one hun- 
dred and seventy-five mules were needed to carry it ; 
the Frenchman puts it at four hundred and forty- 
three thousand livres, which, as he reckons the livres 
at ten pieces of eight, would reach the prodigious 
sum of upwards of a million of our money. AH, 
however, agree that the division was monstrously 
unfair, though on this point again there is discrep- 
ancy. Browne puts each man's share at no more 
than forty pieces of eight, and this is corroborated 
by another Englishman, William Fogg, who, by 
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the way, also declares that the town was fired 
by the Spaniards ; the foreigners confess to two 
hundred pieces. It is the nature of this sort of 
man to grumble, and the disagreement among the 
various witnesses does not strengthen their case ; 
but it is clear that the feeling which had been 
growing very bitter against Morgan during the 
homeward march, and not only among the 
foreigners, rose to a height over the settlement at 
Chagres. " They gave what they pleased," writes 
Browne, " for which we must be Content, or else 
clapped in irons." There was a strong party in 
favour of laying hands on the admiral and forcing 
him to disgorge the plunder they all believed him 
to have secreted. But while they were plotting, 
Morgan was acting. He had his own following 
on whom he could rely, — partners in his roguery, 
sjud the malcontents — and they had their orders. 
One fine morning, "without bidding anybody 
adieu," he sailed quietly out of the harbour, with 
four or five vessels, and set his course for Jamaica, 
The French were for following and fighting the 
quarrel out on the high seas, "but they were 
destitute of most things necessary thereto, he 
having left them totally unprovided of all things." 
In the end the baffled rogues had to shift for 
themselves, and a poor shift they seem to have 
made of it. At the date of his letter not more 
than ten ships, says Browne, had reached Jamaica 
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out of the whole fleet. When Morgan wrote in 
April to Modyford that "some are arrived and 
the rest daily expected/* he wrote no more than 
the literal truth ; but it was a truth admitting of 
an awkward interpretation. 

The news from Jamaica reached England in 
August, and from a passage in John Evelyn's 
diary one might fancy that, in private, both 
Charles and his ministers (the notorious Cabal) 
were very well pleased with it. As one of the 
Commissioners for Trade and Plantations (the 
germ of our Colonial Office), Evelyn heard Mody- 
ford's despatches read in Council, and thought 
Morgan's exploit " very brave," and such an action 
" as had not been done since the famous Drake ; *' 
and this, we may take it, was the general opinion 
at Whitehall. But even those " mimic Statesmen 
and their merry King " saw that if the Treaty of 
America was to be worth anything more than the 
paper it was written on, such a flagrant breach of 
it could not be condoned. Modyford's commis- 
sion had already been revoked, and he was actually 
on his way home under arrest at the time his 
despatches were read. He reached England in 
November, and was at once sent a close prisoner 
to the Tower. There he stayed for the best part of 
three years without ever being brought to trial, so 
far as can be discovered, though after a time he 
seems to have been treated as what the law would 
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now call a first-class misdemeanant. In the follow- 
ing year Morgan also was sent home, but there was 
no prison for the famous Admiral of the Buccaneers. 
On the contrary, he seems to have been feasted 
and flattered as much as any victorious general 
would be in these days. In the autumn of 1674 
Evelyn met both him and Modyford at Lord 
Berkeley's splendid new house at Hay Hill Farm,^ 
and talked with them about the business at 
Panama. One could wish that Evelyn had re- 
corded his impressions of the man, how he looked 
and how he bore himself ; even the fashion of his 
dress had been something to know. But the few 
stray notes he has recorded of the conversation only 
serve to whet our curiosity : " He told me ten 
thousand men would easily conquer all the Spanish 
Indies, they were so secure," meaning so careless and 
self-confident : " The Spaniards were so supine and 
unexercised, that they were afraid to fire a great 
gun." And there is this too, which at first sight 
seems to make against Morgan's report to Mody- 
ford : " They set fire to Panama, and ravaged the 
country sixty miles about." But the use of the 
personal pronoun does not necessarily imply that 
the city was fired by Morgan's orders ; it was 
burned, by Englishman or Spaniard, and that is all 

^ Berkeley Square, Hay Hill, and Farm Street still pre- 
serve the name of the estate and its owner. 
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we know, except that the balance of probability is 
against the admiral being to blame. 

Morgan had brought a good character home 
with him from Major James Banister, who had been 
governor at Surinam during one of our occupa- 
tions of Dutch Guiana, and was now a member of 
the Council in Jamaica. Sir Thomas Lynch, who 
had been appointed acting-governor of the island 
after Modyford's disgrace, had already prised him 
to Arlington for ** an honest, brave fellow " (of 
his bravery there had never been any question), and 
explained that he at any rate had only been obeying 
his orders, and moreover that ** the divers barbarous 
acts " which his men had committed were to be 
laid to his vice-admiral's charge. Banister went 
still further. Whatever may be thought of 
Morgan in England, he assured Arlington that 
in Jamaica he had won great praise and honour 
for his " noble service " against the Spaniards. 
And he trusts that he may be allowed without 
offence to say that " he is a very well deserving 
person, and one of great courage and conduct, who 
may, with his Majesty's pleasure, perform good 
public service at home, or be very advantageous 
to this island if war should again break forth with 
the Spaniard.'* The recommendation was not for- 
gotten. When Morgan sailed for Jamiaca at the 
end of 1 674, with the new governor Lord Vaughan, 
he sailed as Sir Henry and lieutenant-governor of 
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the island, ** His Majesty reposing particular con- 
fidence in his loyalty, prudence, and courage, and 
long experience of that Colony." 

It is conjectured that poor Modyford, who 
found none to say a good word for him, re- 
turned in the same ship ; but of him we know 
only that he was restored to a place on the 
Council, died in Jamaica, and was buried in the 
cathedral at Spanish Town on September 2nd, 1679. 
Morgan's career, however, can be traced in the 
Colonial State Papers up to his death in August, 
1688, and latterly, it must be said, in very black 
characters. The Brethren of the Coast had done 
their work, and the English Government was 
determined to have no more of them. It is 
difficult to avoid the suspicion that Morgan's 
appointment had been made on the principle that 
a reformed poacher makes the best gamekeeper ; 
if so he certainly justified it by stringing up his 
old comrades wherever he could lay hands on 
them. He acted as governor from the recall of 
Lord Vaughan to the arrival of his successor 
Lord Carlisle, and again when the latter went 
home in 1680, till Sir Thomas Lynch succeeded 
him in 1682. At first he seems to have played 
his part well enough. According to the Journals 
of the Assembly of Jamaica^ " His study and care 
was that there might be no murmuring, no com- 
plaining in our streets, no man in his property 
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injured, or of his liberty restrained." No governor 
need wish a better character. But after Lynch's 
arrival Sir Henry seems to have fallen sadly from 
his high estate. Lynch, who had always hitherto 
stood his friend, has terrible tales to tell of him 
and his brother Charles, who was by all accounts 
an unmitigated ruffian. Though they were now 
shunned by all decent folk, there was still a 
faction which followed them, partly from fear, 
partly for advantage, for they were the most 
notorious jobbers in the island. Out of this fac- 
tion they had formed a club (" a drunken silly 
little party"), and there, day after day and far 
into the night, surrounded by their flatterers, this 
precious pair would sit, drinking and railing at 
the Government, which they obstructed in every 
possible way, both in and out of Council. Charles 
Morgan had already been deposed from his 
military command for beating one of his soldiers 
within an inch of his life, and for various other 
acts of drunken violence ; and at length the 
scandal became so flagrant that the brothers, 
with another of their creatures, were dismissed 
from all their posts. " In his drink," writes 
Lynch of Sir Henry in March, 1684, "he 
abuses the Government, swears, damns, and curses 
most extravagantly, and if you knew all of his 
excesses and incapacity you would rather wonder 
why he ever was in employment than why he 
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is turned out." The exact date of his death is 
not known, but it must have been in August, 
1688 ; full of years he can hardly be called, for 
he cannot have been much over fifty, and cer- 
tainly he was not full of honour. 



Ill 

The sack of Panama marks the culminating point 
in the history of the Brethren of the Coast. After 
this their power begins sensibly to decline ; and 
indeed their influence as an organised confederacy 
may be said to have left them with Morgan. By the 
Treaty of America Spain had formally renounced 
her claim to the exclusive dominion of the New 
World ; England's right to colonise and trade 
within the sacred waters of the Caribbean Sea had 
been recognised, and henceforth, so far as the two 
nations could ensure it, while there was peace 
between them in Europe there should be peace 
beyond the line. The real authors of this treaty 
were the Buccaneers, and with its signature their 
work was done. Had Morgan not quarrelled 
with them he might have kept them together : 
he might even have realised Mansfield's dream of 
a Buccaneer Republic, and it seems as if for a 
time his thoughts had run that way ; but the 
breach between him and his old comrades was 
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irreparable, and when he ssdled for England there 
was none left to take his place. 

Four months after Morgan had been laid in 
his grave, when Dutch troops were bivouacked in 
St. Jameses Park and Dutch sentinels posted at 
Whitehall, the unfortunate man who was still in 
name King of England walked for the last time in 
the Mall attended by Dundee and Balcarres. He 
told them of his design to take ship for France, 
for, said he, ^' I can no longer remain here but as a 
cypher, or to be a prisoner to the Prince of Orange, 
and you know there is but a small distance between 
the prisons and the graves of Kings." Like James, 
the Buccaneers were no longer wanted, and for them, 
as for him, there was no middle course. The 
English Government did not want them, nor did 
the better class of colonists. " All reasonable and 
planting people," wrote Lynch in the autumn of 
1672, were against them ; they were regretted only 
by the disorderly rabble which shared their revels 
at Port Royal ; the rest had come to recognise that 
" privateering was the sickness of Jamdca, for that 
and planting a country are absolutely inconsistent." 
This was in a very different strain from Modyford's 
eulogy of the fifteen hundred best men in the world ; 
but the governors had changed as well as the times, 
and it was now Lynch's interest to suppress the 
Buccaneers as it had been Modyford's to encourage 
them. Some attempt was indeed made to reclsdm 
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them ; a general pardon was promised for all past 
offences, and a grant of land offered to every 
buccaneer who was willing to turn planter. But 
few if any seem to have come in on those terms ; 
neither the life nor the profits of a planter were 
likely to prove a very tempting bait to men who 
had known no labour but plundering the Spaniard, 
and were used to fling away in one day's revel more 
than an honest colonist would earn in a year's hard 
work. Nor were the Government's offers quite so 
disinterested as they seemed. All who came in on 
the proclamation were to be allowed to keep what 
they had about them at the time, — after they had 
paid the royal dues, the tenths and the fifteenths on 
the commissions and the prize-money. It is hardly 
in the circumstances surprising that the Buccaneers 
should have regarded the proclamation mainly as a 
means of collecting a tax which, so long as they kept 
clear of Port Royal, would be somewhat diflScult of 
collection, nor, as there were to be no more com- 
missions and no more prizes, that they should come 
to the conclusion that the money they had risked 
their lives to get would be better in their own 
pockets than in the King's. 

Lynch probably exaggerated when he wrote home 
at the end of the same year, 1672, that "now 
there is not one English pirate in these Indies, un- 
less some few in French vessels " ; but it is certain 
that for a few years after their return from Panama 

z 
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they attempted no exploit on any lai^e scale. The 
war which England and France declared against 
Holland in 1672 may have found occupation for 
some of them, but England's chief part in that war 
was played out in the home waters, and such help 
as the French found from the Buccaneers came 
mainly from their own countrymen. Out of this 
war, however, arose a curious and characteristic 
incident in Buccaneer story which Dampier took 
down from the lips of some of the actors in it. 
In 1678 a French fleet under Admiral d'Estrees 
was despatched against the island of Cura^oa, the 
most important of all the Dutch possessions in the 
West Indies. The fleet was the largest that had 
ever carried the French flag in those waters, for 
an earlier attempt under the same leader had failed, 
and failure was a bitter word to the Grand Monarch. 
Twelve hundred Buccaneers had been raised by the 
governor of Tortuga to reinforce the royal ships, 
and among them was an English contingent. Again 
the attack failed, but not this time through the valour 
of the Dutch defence. In the night d'Estrees ran 
ashore on the Isle of Aves, a few leagues eastward 
of Cura^oa, and hardly a ship was saved. Dampier 
was at the island in 1681, after the quarrel between 
the Buccaneers in the South Sea, and this is the tale 
he tells of what befell the French fleet, 

" The reef or bank of rocks on which the French 
fleet was lost runs along from the east end to the 
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northward about three miles, then trends away to 
the westward, making as it were a half-moon. This 
reef breaks off all the sea, and there is good riding 
in even sandy ground to the westward of it. There 
are two or three small low sandy keys or islands 
within this reef, about three miles from the main 
island. The Count d'Estrees lost his fleet here in this 
manner. Coming from the eastward, he fell in on 
the back of the reef, and fired guns to give warn- 
ing to the rest of the fleet. But they, supposing 
their Admiral was engaged with enemies, hoisted 
up their topsails, and crowded all the sails they 
could make, and ran ashore full sail after him, all 
within half a mile of each other. For his light, 
being in the maintop, was an unhappy beacon to 
follow ; and there escaped but one King's ship and 
one privateer. The ships continued whole all day, 
and the men had time enough, most of them, to 
get ashore, yet many perished in the wreck ; and 
many of those that got safe on the island, for want 
of being accustomed to such hardships, died like 
rotten sheep. But the privateers, who had been 
used to such accidents, lived merrily, from whom 
I had this relation ; and they told me that, if they 
had gone to Jamaica with ^30 a man in their 
pockets, they could not have enjoyed themselves 
more. For they kept in a gang by themselves, 
and watched when the ships broke to get the goods 
that came from them, and though much was staved 

z 2 
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against the rocks, yet abundance of wine and 
brandy floated over the reef, where the privateers 
waited to take it up. They lived here about three 
weeks, waiting an opportunity to transport them- 
selves back again to Hispaniola ; in all which time 
they were never without two or three hogsheads 
of wine and brandy in their tents and barrels of beef 
and pork, which they could live on without bread 
well enough, though the new comers out of France 
could not. There were about forty Frenchmen 
on board in one of the ships where there was good 
store of liquor, till the after part of her broke 
away and floated over the reef and was carried 
away to sea, with all the men drinking and singing, 
who being in drink did not mind the danger, but 
were never heard of afterwards." 

This Isle of Aves is where the old buccaneer of 
Charles Kingsley's ballad wished to end his days, 
when he was begging his bread in the streets of 
Bristol, — "The pleasant Isle of Aves beside the 
Spanish Main." 

" Oh the palms grew high in Av^s, and fruits that shone 
like gold ; 
And the colibris and parrots they were gorgeous to behold ; 
And the negro maids to Avhs from bondage fast did flee. 
To welcome gallant sailors a-sweeping in from sea. 

Oh sweet it was in Av^s to hear the landward breeze, 
A-swing with good tobacco in a net between the trees. 
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With a negro lass to fan you, while you listened to the 

roar 

Of the breakers on the reef outside which never touched 
the shore. 



If I might but be a sea-dove, I'd fly across the Main 
To the pleasant Isle of Av^s, to look at it once again." 

More pleasant than the stones of Bristol city no 
doubt it was, but the Aves of the old rogue's 
memory was a very different place from the reality. 
There are two islands of the name, both, as it 
signifies, the home of innumerable sea-fowl, and 
of very little else. One of these is up among 
the Windward Isles about a hundred miles west 
of Dominica, concerning which, and a certain 
Captain Daniel, jovial Father Labat tells a 
quaint tale, which may also be read in the best 
of all Mr. Froude's books, 7%^ English in the 
IVest Indies, Kingsley's island is down on the 
Main, some fifteen leagues off the coast of 
Venezuela. " It is but small," writes Dampier of 
the largest island, " not above four mile in length, 
and towards the east end not half a mile broad. 
On the north side it is low land, commonly over- 
flown with the tide ; but upon the south side there 
is a great rocky bank of coral thrown up by the 
sea. The west end is, for near a mile space, plain 
even savannah land without any trees." By all 
accounts it is no more a desirable dwelling-place 
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now, though there are a few trees, citron and 
orange, on the the main island and mangroves on 
the smaller ones. The sea-fowl are still here and 
some Dutch fishermen ; palms, colibris, (humming- 
birds), and parrots, there are none and never have 
been since the place came into story. It was 
never really the headquarters of the Buccaneers, 
though its remoteness and desolation, as well as its 
good harbour, made it a convenient place for 
careening. As the settled ports gradually became 
closed to them, they had to go where they could 
for their revels and their rendezvous ; but it is 
clear that the Isle of Aves never was, and never 
could have been, much more than a dockyard. 

The Spanish Main could furnish many better 
ports for mariners than these barren keys. There 
was Boca del Toro, for instance, in the Gulf of 
Veragua, where the Buccaneers gathered for their 
raid into the South Sea, and where was " plenty of 
fat tortoises, the pleasantest meat in the world " ; 
and Golden Island, off the mouth of the Darien 
river, whereof Lionel Wafer (surgeon to the 
Brotherhood, and author of a most entertaining 
little book of travels,) tells us ; and yet more 
westerly the Samballas (where Drake was in 1572), 
a cluster of well timbered, well watered keys 
which, "with the adjacent shore, its hills and 
perpetual woods, makes a lovely landscape off at 
sea," writes Wafer, who had a keener eye for such 
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things than his comrades, and was, as befitted his 
profession, something of a naturalist to boot. The 
Samballas seem to have been the Brethren*s 
favourite haunt during their last years. Among 
them " be the winds how they will, you never fail 
of a good place for any number of ships to ride 
at " ; and the most frequented of these harbours 
was known among the English by the cheerful 
name of Tickle-me-quickly. 

Despite Lynches reiterated assurances of the 
decay of privateering, and the strong feeling in 
Jamaica against it, as the years passed the Brethren 
began to lift up their heads again. Early in 1677 
complaints of their " insolences " begin to grow 
frequent in the minutes of the Council and in the 
governor's despatches. In the same year a mixed 
force ("the u^ual composition'') raided Honduras, 
while another party plundered Santa Marta, and 
brought the governor and the bishop prisoners 
into Port Royal, where they all (except, it is to be 
presumed, the prisoners) got so outrageously 
drunk that Lord Vaughan found it impossible to 
treat with them. It is plain that their supporters 
in the island had considerably increased of late, 
and not only among the disorderly classes. Even 
Morgan was accused by Lord Vaughan of favour- 
ing them, and a correspondence was forwarded 
this year to England containing letters alleged to 
have beeji written by him, assuring them of his 
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protection and that Port Royal should be as free 
to them as it ever had been. Morgan's defence 
was that the letters were originally written with 
the consent of the governor, — presumably as a 
trap for the rogues — ^but that, his Excellency 
changing his mind at the last moment, they were 
never sent, and that the incriminating documents 
were in consequence forgeries. It is certain that 
the Buccaneers had begun to use Port Royal 
again, and that the governor, try as he would, 
could not keep them out of it ; but that they did 
so with Morgan's connivance there is no clear 
proof, and the old fox may therefore be given the 
benefit of the doubt. At all events the charge 
was never pressed home, and, perhaps stimulated 
by the accusation, Morgan certainly seems to have 
shown his old comrades no favour during his period 
of acting-governorship. " I abhor bloodshed," he 
wrote home to Secretary Jenkins, ** and am greatly 
dissatisfied that in my short government I have 
been so often compelled to punish criminals with 
death." We may believe as much of that as we 
please, but punish them he certainly did. And 
both Lord Vaughan and Lord Carlisle, during 
their short tenures of office, toiled honestly to 
keep the peace, more honestly, it would seem, 
than the Spanish governors ; but both complained 
that they were powerless without more help from 
home. Lx)rd Carlisle writes that he can do 
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nothing against these " ravenous vermin," with a 
" fourth-rate frigate or two," which only drove 
them " into distant and secure creeks and holes " 
where the King's ships could not follow ; and 
though the Brethren's fleet was now but a little 
thing compared with that which had sailed to 
the sack of Panama, their ships were much better 
manned and armed, so the governor declared, 
than his Majesty's frigates. The French pro- 
tected them and gave them commissions, and 
so, too, did some of our own governors. " I fear," 
wrote Lynch to Robert Clarke, governor of New 
Providence in the Bahamas, " that in England 
they will suppose you intend to make your 
government a Tortugas, for certainly all the 
pirates in the Indies are now lying in your 
lattitude." It is significant that in oflicial cor- 
respondence the Buccaneers are now no longer 
called privateers but are frankly rated as pirates. 

Despite their insolences, however, and despite 
all encouragement and connivance from those 
who should have known better, the Buccaneers 
gradually came to see that in the Carribean 
waters their occupation, on any large scale, was 
practically gone. But there still remained the 
golden possibilities of the South Sea to which 
Morgan had shown them the way. In those 
waters were no English governors, no King's 
ships ; there need be no pother about commissions ; 
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theirs, as they boasted, should be carried on the 
muzzles of their guns for the Spaniard to read as 
clear as flame could make them. Panama had 
been rebuilt (on a new site, some four miles from 
the old one, where the present city stands,) and 
was already in good trim for another visit ; and in 
the rich lazy towns on the Pacific coast there 
should be rare booty and easy to come by. 

Accordingly a mixed force of English and 
French Buccaneers gathered at the Samballas in the 
spring of 1679 to take council on these matters ; 
but as they could not agree on their objective, the 
English voting for Panama, and the French 
demurring to the length and difficulties of the 
overland route, they separated, and the English 
went on alone to the rendezvous at Golden Island, 
near the mouth of the Darien river. As they did 
not think themselves strong enough for Panama 
without the French, they agreed to make for Santa 
Maria, a town on the river of the same name which 
runs into the Pacific by the gulf of San Miguel, 
where a hundred and sixty years earlier Balboa had 
first set foot on the shores of the Great South Sea. 
They began their march on April 5th, 1680, 
about three hundred and fifty strong, with two 
hundred Indian allies. John Coxon was their 
captain, with Sawkins and Sharp under him ; 
Dampier, Ringrose, and Wafer all marched in the 
ranks. Santa Maria was easily taken, but the 
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booty was so poor that it was resolved to go on to 
the bay of Panama, where, if they could do 
nothing against the city, they might at least pick 
up a fat prize or two. On April 1 9th the whole 
force entered the bay in five and thirty canoes and 
one small bark which they had found lying off 
Santa Maria. 

The Buccaneers were now fairly launched on the 
South Sea, and here for the next eight years was 
the chief scene of their exploits. The histories 
call these years the time of their greatest power, 
and they certainly did a vast deal of mischief 
to Spanish trade, burned many towns, and took 
much booty ; but in reality they were years 
of disunion and decay, which, though marked 
by some notable triumphs, were marked also by 
perpetual dissensions and many serious reverses. 
At Arica, for instance, they were badly beaten, 
and again at Santa Pecaque on the Mexican coast, 
where Ringrose was killed. At Lavelia, again, 
though they made prize of the rich treasure from 
Lima, they lost the greater part of it through 
their own carelessness, and partly, it would seem, 
from their own cowardice. At Guayaquil they 
failed twice, once through the flagrant misconduct 
of one of their leaders ; the third time they suc- 
ceeded, and this was perhaps the hardest blow they 
had dealt the Spaniard since Morgan left Panama 
in ruin behind him, for, though all the promised 
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ransom was not paid, there were upwards of a 
hundred thousand dollars for division besides jew^els 
and plate. They also took the towns of Leon and 
Granada on the lake of Nicaragua, but had to be 
content with burning them, as the Spaniards had 
removed the treasure and would not ransom them. 
At sea they did better, for there the Spaniards 
could not forestall their movements, and in one 
way or another they picked up some rich prizes ; 
but the richest of all was lost through their own 
stupidity. They had taken a ship from Callao 
with a good booty of wine, brandy, and dollars 
on board, and silver in pigs to the amount of 
^150,000. These pigs, writes Ringrose : 

" We supposed to be tin, and under this 
mistake they were slighted by us all, especially 
by the Captain [Sharp], who would not by 
persuasions used by some few be induced to take 
them into our ship, as we did most of the other 
things. Thus we left them in the Rosario which 
we turned away loose into the sea. This, it should 
seem was plate, not thoroughly refined and fitted 
for coin, which occasioned our being deceived. 
We took only one pig of the seven hundred into 
our ship, thinking to make bullets of it ; and to 
this eflFect, or what else our seamen pleased, the 
greatest part of it was melted and squandered away. 
Afterwards, when we arrived at Antigua, we gave 
the remaining part (which was about one third 
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thereof) to a Bristol man, who knew presently 
what it was ; who brought it to England and sold 
it there for ^75 sterling. Thus we parted with 
the richest booty we got in the whole voyage, 
through our own ignorance and laziness." 

The truth is that they had by this time ceased 
to be a brotherhood in anything but name ; there 
was no real cohesion among them, none of the old 
loyalty to their captains. On more than one 
occasion they joined hands with the French, who 
had thought better of the overland route and twice, 
during these years, crossed the Isthmus in con- 
siderable numbers ; but no concerted action was 
ever possible, and even among themselves almost 
every fresh exploit was followed by a fresh quarrel. 
Once, in 1685, they had a great chance, when the 
two nations mustered nearly a thousand strong in 
the bay of Panama to wait for the treasure-fleet 
from Lima. There is a pathetic letter of this time 
from one of the English Buccaneers, Charles Swann, 
who afterwards became one of their captains ; but 
Charles was not bom to roguery, though he had 
it thrust upon him, and he cleared out of the 
business so soon as he could : he writes from 
Panama Road to his friend John Wise, March 4th, 
1685. 

"My voyage is at an end. In the Straits of 
Magellan I had nine men run from me in one 
night, after they saw they could not prevail with 
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me to play the rc^e. But God's justice overtook 
them, for after weathering Cape Victory we met 
with an extreme storm of long continuance in 
which the ship to which they deserted was lost. 
Then I came to Valdivia, where I had two men 
killed under a flag of truce, after three days' parley 
and all oaths, human and divine. An ambuscade 
of between one and two hundred men came out 
and fired upon a poor eight of us in a yawl. But 
God punished them likewise, as we hear, we killing 
three of their captains and some others. It is too 
long to give you an account of all my troubles, 
which were chiefly owing to the fact that the ship 
was meant to be run away with. In Nicoia the 
rest of my men left me, so that, having no one to 
sail the ship, I was forced to join them. So that 
now I am in hostility with the Spaniards, and have 
taken and burned some towns, and have forced 
the President of Panama to send me two men he 
had taken from us. The same day two hundred 
and seventy new men came to me, and we are 
going to take in two hundred more that they left 
behind. We shall soon be nine hundred men 
in the South Seas. Assure my employers that I 
do all I can to preserve their interest, and that 
what I do now I can in no wise prevent. So 
desire them to do what they can with the King 
for me, for as soon as I can I shall deliver myself 
to the King's justice, and I had rather die than 
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live skulking like a vagabond for fear of death. 
The King might make this whole kingdom of 
Peru tributary to him in two years' time. We 
now await the Spanish fleet that brings the money 
to Panama. We were resolved to fight them 
before we had reached this strength, and had lain 
in wait six months for them, but now we hear 
that they are at sea and expect them every day. 
If we have success against them, we shall make a 
desperate alarm all Europe over. I have some 
money, which I wish were with you, for my wife. 
I shall, with God's help, do things which (were 
it with my Prince's leave) would make her a lady ; 
but now I cannot tell but it may bring me to a 
halter. But, if it does, my comfort is that I shall 
die for that I cannot help. Pray present my faith- 
ful love to my dear wife, and assure her she is 
never out of my mind." 

Nothing came of it all, except another quar- 
rel between the French and English. Thick 
weather and a careless watch balked the Buc- 
caneers of their booty ; and, though the Spaniards 
came out to engage them, no action was fought, 
neither side showing any disposition to come to 
close quarters. 

The Spaniards did not suflFer these things 
quietly. In the South Sea they could, of course, 
do nothing but defend themselves as best they 
could ; but, on the other side, the English were 
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more vulnerable. There arose a sort of Spanish 
Brotherhood, known as Biscayaners, who, sailing 
under commissions from the King of Spain, seem 
to have borrowed the methods of L'Olonnois : 
"They not only confiscate the ship and goods," 
wrote the governor of Barbados, "but put all 
the men to death." James was more zealous in 
suppressing piracy than his brother had ever 
been, and he was loyally seconded by Colonel 
Molesworth, who had succeeded Lynch in the 
government of Jamaica. It was a great day, wrote 
Molesworth, for all lovers of good order, when 
theDRAKB sailed into Port Royal with four of the 
most notorious English pirates swinging at her 
yard-arm. But the stupid, tipsy Duke of Albe- 
marle (George Monk's unworthy son) • succeeded 
Molesworth in 1686, and, until he drank himself 
to death, which, luckily, was in less than a year, 
things went badly with the English in those 
waters. One of the most audacious of these 
Biscayaners was an Englishman, John Bear, who, 
having learned his business among his own coun- 
trymen, now proceeded to practise it at their ex- 
pense. If the story told of him be true, he was 
a bit of a wag this Bear, as well as more than 
a bit of a rogue. He sailed one fine day into 
Havana with a girl on board, a nobleman's 
daughter, so he assured the Spaniards, who had 
run away from home for love of him. The 
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guns of the castle were fired in her honour, and 
the governor and all the chief grandees of the 
city attended the wedding. This young noble- 
woman was a common trull, whom Bear used 
to take about with him in boy's clothes : "the 
daughter of a rum-punch-woman of Port Royal," 
wrote Molesworth, too angry to appreciate the 
humour of the situation. What the punctilious 
Dons said when they learned the trick played 
on them I do not know ; but as Bear continued 
to flaunt a Spanish commission, I suppose the 
prizes he brought them salved their pride. 

It is impossible to name all the captains under 
whom the Buccaneers sailed during these years. 
Generally, as I have said, a fresh enterprise was 
followed by a fresh quarrel, and a fresh quarrel by 
a fresh captain. Coxon, for instance, was deposed 
for alleged cowardice during the action in the bay 
of Panama, the first fought after entering the 
South Sea, and the one in which the Brethren 
seem to have shown more of their ancient valour 
than at any other time during these years. Coxon, 
who returned across the Isthmus taking his par- 
tisans with him, was succeeded by Sawkins, who 
was killed soon after in an unsuccessful attack on 
Pueblo Nueva on the coast of Veragua. Sawkins 
was a very popular captain, although he would 
allow no gambling on the Sabbath. They were 
desperate gamblers these fellows, and as the South 
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Sea could furnish no equivalent for the taverns 
and other pleasures of Port Royal, there was 
nothing but the bottle and the dice-box for their 
idle hours. Always after a division of booty 
they fell to a gambling bout, and nothing is 
more common than to read of a cruise being 
prolonged, after the captain had declared for 
home, to give the losers a chance of refilling 
their pockets. But Sawkins insisted on Sunday 
being a day of rest, at least from these amuse- 
ments, and, stranger still, his men obeyed him. 
The respect the Buccaneers often showed for the 
external forms of religion is one of the most 
curious points in their story ; after taking a town, 
for instance, it is often recorded of them that 
their first action was to repair to the principal 
church and chant a Te Deum for their victory. 
As each fresh appointment was generally followed 
by the defection of the deposed captain's partisans, 
the Buccaneers soon found their numbers decreasing. 
Indeed, after the first year, except during the rare 
and brief intervals of the French alliances, there 
were rarely more than two or three ships sailing 
under the same captain; and in 1685, when 
Edward Davis was the leading spirit, the con- 
federacy may be said to have been practically 
dissolved. The French had returned overland to 
their old haunts. Of the three captains under 
whom the English Buccaneers were now divided, 
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Townley died of a fever, poor Swann, instead of 
surfendering himself to the King's justice, was 
killed by the natives in the Philippines, and when 
Davis led his men round the Horn on his way 
back to the West Indies, the Great South Sea from 
California to Callao resumed its ancient peace. 

At length in 1688 the long raid was over. 
The day of the Buccaneers was now done, and 
from the Treaty of Ryswick dates their final 
disappearance from the Caribbean Sea. The 
French wars which followed the accession of 
William of Orange to the English throne ranged 
the two nations against each other in the West 
Indies as on the Continent of Europe, but as 
Spain was also at war with France, it was the 
Spaniard, as usual, who suffered most. The 
English drove the French out of St. Christopher's, 
but the most memorable exploit of the war, in the 
New World, was the capture of Cartagena in 
1697 by a regular French force assisted by seven 
hundred Buccaneers from St. Domingo. The 
Spaniards yielded on a formal capitulation, but 
dissatisfied with their share of the booty the 
Buccaneers, after the departure of the French fleet, 
returned to the luckless city and took amends for 
their dissatisfaction in four days of riot and 
pillage. 

This was their last exploit. In September of the 
same year peace was signed at Ryswick between 
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the four nations, England, France, Spain, and 
Holland, and in view of the imminent death of 
the Spanish King without an heir, it was of vital 
interest to both France and England to keep the 
peace in the New World as in the Old. The 
Brethren were no longer strong enough to break 
it. Except when fighting under their respective 
countries' flags in times of regular war, the one 
tie which had bound the Buccaneers of all nations 
tc^ether was hatred of the Spaniard, — a deep 
personal hatred, born in the first instance of re- 
venge, though nourished, no doubt, by plunder. 
The appetite, as the phrase runs, grows by what it 
feeds on ; and Morgan was right when he said that 
nothing contributed more to the success of the 
Buccaneers than the " Spanish security and pusil- 
lanimity," the ease, that is to say, with which 
ships were taken, however well manned, and towns 
plundered, however well fortified, by these des- 
perate rovers. The moment it was no longer in 
the interests of any of the nations which now 
shared with Spain the dominion of the Caribbean 
Sea to recognise the Buccaneers as a factor in the 
situation, it was obvious that their power must be 
broken ; and that moment had now come. French 
Flibustier and English Buccaneer, their sun had 
set. They might have turned planters if they 
would, and some few perhaps did, but settled 
labour was impossible to men the aim of whose 
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whole existence had been to destroy it ; and so, 
as they could not turn planters, they turned pirates, 
their hand against every man, and every man's 
hand against them. During the early years of 
the war of the Spanish Succession, an effort was 
made on the part of France to revive the Brother- 
hood, and at intervals they flit over the familiar 
scene, mere ghosts of their old triumphant selves. 
But it was a feeble and an expiring effort. The 
bells which rang for the Peace of Ryswick sounded 
the death-knell of the Brethren of the Coast. 



THE END. 
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With Illustrations by S. Rosamomd Praeger. 4to, Picture 
Boards, 2s. 6d. 

THE APEIL BABTS BOOK OF TXHSTES, with The 
Story of how they came to be written. By the Author 
of "Elizabeth and her German Garden." With Coloured Pictures 
by Kate Greenaway. 410, 6s. 

MACMILLAN AND CO., Ltd., LONDON. 
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THK ■offmowBR wnx Be CMAROeO 
AN ovemniE pce if this book is 

NOT RCTURNCD TO TNC UBIUIIY ON 
Oil BEFORE THE LAST DATE STAMIPED 
BELOW. NON-RECEIPT OF OVERDUE 
NOTICES DOES NOT EXEMPT THE 
BORROWER FROM OVERDUE FEES. 
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